








AHITI WATERS, a fishing story by ZANE GREY 











Your 
BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 


Outhoard Motors 
7 /) nian Bart It’s not hard to judge the true value of an outboard motor when you know 
Cpene dabilit Y the FACTS. Here are the facts about Johnson SEA-HORSE motors — read 
them. We put it up to you—make your own comparisons, judge for yourself. 


SEA-HORSES “4” AND “12” 


Full Pivot Steering — Complete maneuverability — forward, backward, around — 
instantly... Parallel Twin Cylinders — smoothing the power impulses into 
two per revolution—cuts starting effort nearly in half... Underwater Exhaust 
— subdues noise and gases, under water... Rotary Intake Valve — full power, 
high speed, with quietness and efficiency ... Shoek Absorber Drive — protects 
propeller, permits operation in shallow water or among obstructions ... Pumpless 
Cooling — no extra moving parts to wear, no valves,—long life, dependability, 
slow or fast... Full Tilting Propeller — permits easy beaching of boat, rides 
over obstructions and allows shallow water operation ... Ree-Koil Starter (at 
nominal extra cost )—a worthwhile, convenient mechanism especially appreciated by 
women and children... Float Feed Carburetor —no moving parts to wear, 
automatic, one-lever control... Quiek Action Magneto — double coil, double 
breaker — sure, hot ignition—easy starting — dependable —long life, moisture proof. 


Johnson SEA-HORSE motors (“4” and “12”), in which ALL of the above features 
(many of them exclusive) are incorporated, are well and widely known for the service they 
give. Johnson thoroughly believes that “Your Biggest Bargain In Outboard Motors Is 
Johnson Dependability.” Ask your dealer for a Johnson Ride—convince yourself, be sure. 








SEA -HORSE 00 


Send for SEA-HORSE Handy Chart which gives complete spe- 
cifications of the entire series of Johnson motors for 1932. 
00 up Ask your dealer for a Johnson Ride and “feel” the difference. 
feem, he wets memants eat JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. 
ra per & Y Canadian Johnson Motor Co. Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 


SEA-HORSE 32, Johnson offers 

you a brilliance ‘and dependable 

motor for every outboard need. 

SEA-HORSE 12 pictured above. 
8 normal h. p., $165.00. 


STANDARD MODELS 


i= $Q)'7 50 


Two big values. Light Twin, 

normal Pp., $97.50. 2 

Twin, 7 normal h. p., $135.00. 3 ae 
Underwater Exhaust on both. - ated ; : = —=—_= 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 
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( Prices f. 0. 6. Waukegan, lil.) 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


: 


a . 
wre 


a 


MGS 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 





* ALASKA 


this Fall 

Glacier 
Goat 
now 


expeditions 
Kodiak Brown, Grizzly 
Moose, Sheep, Caribou 
sportsmen Sook «hunt 


Thrilling pack train hunting 
for $750, up Hunt 
and Black Bear, also 
Folder available to 
Cable Address AGTA 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Box Anchorage, Alaska k* 








BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE CASSIAR 

I have purchased the pack horses and equipment of 
the Calbreath estate and am splendidly equipped to 
outfit Big Game Hunters in to one of the finest countries 
for Big Game in America. Grizzly and Black Bear 
Sheep, both Stonei and Fannini, Goats, Moose and 
Caribou in large numbers Write now for further 
information Both spring and fall hunting, reliable 
guides. Will furnish best of references. 


GEO. B. BALL 
Successor to Frank J. Calbreath, Telegraph Creek, B. C. 
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“-“-MUSKIES” 
*“Muskies’’ 
Field 
& Stream prize winners 


are caught each year at 
Calvert's Camps on the 


Lake of The Woods 


Over 
including 


1000 


several 





Salmon 


All 
details 
Write today for new reduced rates 


E. D. CALVERT 


Tournament. 


Send for 


guests 


and complete literature. 


RAINY RIVER 


where the world’s rec- 
ord Muskie and Salmon 
Trout were caught. 
Small-Mouthed Bass, 
Wall-eyed and G. N. 
Pike plentiful. 

Annual Muskie Rodeo, 


Trout and Bass 
automatically entered. 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


CAMP EUCAROMA. 


*“‘Where the Family Spirit Prevails’ | 


BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO 


Make this year’s a vacation never to 
be forgotten. Bring the family to the 
north woods Every home comfort 
Splendid fishing hiking canoeing 
bathing Good beds, wonderful home 
cook ing Reached by rail or auto. 


Send for illustrated booklet 


R. D. Morgan, 728 Guardian Bidg..Main 9485, Cleveland, 0. 





; 
| Canavan’s Island Camp 


Hunting and Fishing on Sabaskong Bay, 
Lake of the Woods 


N USKIE, bass, wall-eyed pike, lake trout, great 
4 northern pike, moose and deer One-half milk 
from Nestor Falls and Kenora highway First class 


accommodations Canoe trips Housekeeping cabins 
H. CANAVAN, Emo, Ont., Canada 














G’Ss 
Virgin Pine Camp on 
Lake of the Woods 


EAL MUSKIE fishing where they’re big 

and plentiful, lake trout fishing at its 
best in ay and June, bass and pike in 
unexcelled locetions, fine fishing from our 
auxiliary camp on Crow Lake. 

Thoroughly Comfortable Accommodations 
UR ACCOMMODATIONS are of the 
very best and our guests will tell you we 

do everything possible to please. We outfit 

for canoe trips of any duration and we old- 
timers know the best fishing places. 
For further information address 


M.N.DALSEG, £™9, ontario, 


formerly of Morson CANADA 


Seensseeenent| 











Touring Pacific As Homecoming Jaunt 
CAPT. P. G. T., CHINA:—In reply to your 


to Ovrpoor Lire concerning motor routes 
up the Pacific Coast. 

Possibly you have 
making this inquiry, considering 
China. If I knew how long you have been 
broad, I would understand better what informa- 
tion you are in need of. I know from experience 


letter 


plans since 
conditions in 


changed your 


a 


how one who lives abroad loses step with con- 
ditions here. 

As for information, nearly every service sta- 
tion (automobile supply station—they are now 
found at almost all crossroads, and often be- 
tween such points—have maps and other tourist 
information galore. You see I am assuming that 
you have been out of the United States for a 
considerable time. 

The Tribune, Oakland, has a tourist informa- 
tion bureau in the lobby. However, the best 
maps for your need are those supplied by the 
U. S. Forestry Department. One for each state. 
They list all roads to recreation points and fa- 
cilities at such locations. Get those from the 
forestry department in San Francisco. 

My suggestion is that you go south via the 
Coast Highway to Hollywood and Los Angeles 


Then return north via the San Joaquin valley to 
Merced where you turn off into Yosemite Valley 


Leave Yosemite via Flat road, then turn right 
over Tiogo Pass for Mono Lake and Lake 
Tahoe There are three general routes north, 
one up the mountains which enables you to visit 
various lakes; second, the Pacific Highway via 
the Sacramento Valley, least interesting; third, 
the Redwood Highway nearer the coast I 
would suggest this route to Crescent City, Cali- 
fornia, then up Smith River to Grants Pass, 
Oregon. A side trip of 22 miles enables you t 
visit the Oregon caves. From Grants Pass to 


Crater Lake. 

By this time you will have heard of so many 
forgotten half of them 
in the Columbia River Highway and Mt 
loop. north in Washington over the 
Pacific Highway where you will find side roads 
into the mountain Save the Olympian 
Peninsula for week-ends if you are to be located 
at Camp Lewis, for this is near by. 

Camping equipment is necessary in many of the 
centers. Even where 
cabins are at such places, it will save 
you a cabin charge of about $2.50 per day. 

Most highway camps are privately owned and 


routes will have 


Take 
Hood 


you 


Go 


resorts 


government recreation 


available 


cabins go with camping permit, usually from 
$1 to $1.50 per night. 
A boat will save you a charge of from $1 


to $2.50 per day where boats are for hire. The 
best fishing you will find, of course, at the end 


of the worst roads. 

lf I can be of further service to you write 
to me when you reach the United States.—Leslie 
C. Davis. 

Trout Fishing in New Hampshire 

me | Se Your inquiry relative to some 
good trout streams in New Hampshire is re- 
ceived. The southern part of this state has 


been very hard hit for two years by drougth and 
it has very seriously affected the streams. How- 
ever, the larger streams, and the streams farther 
north are very good. 


There are several very good square-tail trout 
streams around the beautiful village of North 
Woodstock. About 35 miles farther north is Gale 


River where rainbow trout fishing is good. Isreal 
River, in Jefferson, is good for square-tail trout, 
also Moose River in Randolph. Get in touch with 

. . - of Randolph for accommodations in this 
section. 


For lake fishing Winnipesaukee is good for 
trout. Squam, Newfound, and Sunapee Lakes 





The following printed letters are 


Be specific in all inquiries. 


are good with good accommodations on _ sh 
notice. Can give more detailed information 
you have some special locality in mind.—Roy 
Marston. 
Information Was Complete 
EDITOR:—I have just received a letter f 


Dr. Lawrence A. Ralston of Colorado, whom 
requested to write me about fishing in that 
cinity. 

The information given is very complete 
has been written by one who knows al« 


thank you for this courtesy.—A/ 


and « 
dently 
fishing. I 
F. Lindsay. 


The Lake of the Ozarks 








R. E. B.,. IOWA:—Bagnell Lake is known 
the Lake of the Ozarks It is located on t 
Osage River approximately 50 miles southwe 
of Jefferson City on Highway 54 You 
reach this lake in several very convenient w 
If you come south on Hi y 63 from the 
Iowa line to Jefferson City, then take hig! 

iy 54 out of Jefferson | it takes 

oss the dam. Or you can t el south from the 
lowa line on Highway 65 and arrive at tl 

per end of the Lake at Warsaw about 

iles south of Sedalia, Miss Or you « 
take Highway 50 east out of Sedalia and t 

uth on Highway 5 at Tipton, Missouri. TI 








will take you through Versailles to a ferry acros 
one of the wider parts of the lake All of thes 
roads are all-weather roads eithe good pave 
ment or gravel. 

The chiet fish there is ¢ 
fishing has been excellent 

ther varieties of game fish 
ng into this lake, and in ur i 
nel in the upper regions of the lake you may fir 
some excellent channel cat and occasionally jack 
salmon and red horse or wall-eyed pike. Als 
n the smaller streams you may perch and 
crappie Almost everyone expects to fish for bass 


when he gets to this lake 








The lake has a shore line ab 1,400 miles ir 
extent It is backed up by several good sized 
streams and furnishes a large nu of excel 
lent cabin and camping sites. There are n 
large towns near the lake, but there are a num 
ber of small towns which can furnish the more 
necessary supplies. The three good all-weather 
roads mentioned would bring you to good sized 
towns in a short time. 


Boats and outboard motors are for rent at most 








of the camps on this lake Most of these camps 
are new because the lake has only been formed 
some 15 months. The hills around the lake 
are rugged and beautifully wooded. There are 
no very high elevations but the scenery is as 
fine as you will find anywhere. In most instances 
you will not find sandy wading beaches as the 
land dips rather sharply and shore lines are new 

The catch of black bass during the past year 
has been very gratifying. Game wardens have 
had difficulty in persuading fishermen to kee 
their catch within the legal limit. You will find 
few large bass—sizes will run mostly from % 
of a pound up to 3 pounds. 

If I can be of further help to you, please 
call on me.—O. R. Johnson. 

Kagawong Again! 

Cc. V. F., MICH.:—Having visited the Mar 
toulin Island the past two years I think I can 
give you the right steer to a “‘Fisherman’s Para 
dise,”” as I call it. 

There are numerous lakes along the road 


south of Espanola to the Manitoulin Island. I 
never fished any of these lakes but have been 
tempted many a time on my way in and out 
from Kagawong. Saw some fine great Northern 
pike and black bass the natives caught out of 
these lakes. 
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As to boats there are not many boats on these 
lakes but I am sure that you could rent one if 


you cared to. As to McGregois Bay and the Bay 
of Islands I never fished them. There are sev- 
eral trout streams on the island. A Mr. ............ 
at Kagawong Village could direct you to them. 
He is a trout fisherman. 

The country south of Espanola, south of the 
island, is very sparsely settled. As to black 
bass I have never found a place that equals 
Lake Kagawong on the island. There are great 
northern pike also, wed of rock bass and perch 
that weigh up to 1% pounds. If you want to 
camp out there are ‘glenty of places along the 
lake shore. The road from Kagawong Village 
runs along the lake shore for a couple of miles. 

insti and another party have boats on 
L ake ‘Kagawong for $1.00 per day. ............ 
also take in tourists. They have one cottage ‘to 
rent also. If you would care to write them they 
would only be too glad to tell you about the 
island. I always stay there and oh! boy, what 
eats! They sure make you feel at home. 

Now I am going to tell you the same as a 
good sportsman that answered my inquiry to 
Ovrtpoor Lire. He said that all along the way 
you will be tempted by lakes and streams, no 
doubt good fishing in many of them, but hold 
your horses until you hit Kagawong and you will 
be fixed for life. Take along a good supply of 
worms as the bass sure hit them. Frogs and 
crabs are good bait also. Spinner type of plugs 
are the best for casting. 

I am going back this year, and hope I will have 
the pleasure of meeting you there the week of 
July 4. Now if there is anything else you would 
care to know write me and I will be only too 
glad to tell you anything I can.—Earl Hacken- 
burg. 


Only 140 Miles from Minneapolis 

R. K. W., OKLA.:—The place that comes to 
mind while reading your letter regarding tourists, 
fishing, and roads, is the section of country 
around Ottertail, Minn., 13 miles south of Per- 
ham, 11 miles north and west of Henning on 
the old Glacier Park Trail, and about 140 miles 
north and west of Minneapolis. It is off of the 
main line of travel a little but has good gravel 
highways leading to it and locally all the roads are 
good in any weather. There are twenty or twen- 
ty-five lakes within a radius of 10 miles, all full 
of fish. The largest is Ottertail Lake which is 
about 5 miles wide and about 10 miles long. 

These lakes all have wall-eyed pike, great 
northern pike and pickerel, bass, both large and 
small-mouth, and all the pan fish besides. Otter- 
tail Lake proper has many wonderful wall-eyed 
pike holes; in its bays, especially Pelican Bay, 
an abundance of bass are found. The best fish- 
ing in Ottertail Lake is from the opening of 
the season until about July 10; then, for a month, 
it is good only spasmodically until after August 
15 to freeze-up; it is best in the fall of the 
yoor. Wren GO cmdicnsieon Camp, also Camp 

aeasiuaiad at Ottertail for prices this year. 
Cabins last year rented furnished from $12 to 
$20 a week. Ottertail Lake is a big lake and 
at times gets too rough to fish; in such a case, 
you can drive into town (1 mile) and turn south 
4% mile to Donald Lake which has good pike and 
bass fishing—also sunfish—it is never too rough. 
Or, you can go 2% miles south to Long Lake 
which has mostly black bass, a few pickerel and 
if you want to fill the boat with sunfish and 
rock bass, just anchor at the drop-off and _ sstill- 
fish with a small hook and worms, or a piece of 
minnow or clam. Fish in about 8 feet of water 
and you'll see dozens of them after your bait— 
you can catch them as fast as you can pull them 
in. There are no regular resorts on these lakes 
but cottages can be rented from their owners. 
If you decide to come and want their names, 
will be glad to oblige. 

I have mentioned three lakes—there are a dozen 
more I could say the same about. Each lake has 
its own peculiarities which you will learn only by 
experience; however, Donald is good for pike 
early and late in season—midsummer and fall for 
bass; Long Lake is excellent early for bass and 
from early fall to freeze-up it is good. I have 
personally fished all these lakes for 15 years and 
know they are good. 

Around Park Rapids, Minnesota, is also good 
fishing country which is not too crowded. Write 
to the Commercial Club of Park Rapids for one 
of their fishing and resort maps. 

On Lake Shamineau near Lincoln is ..............-..--« 
Resort which is fairly good, especially for wall- 
eyed pike. 

My first choice for you would be the Otter- 
tail country, next Park Rapids, next Lincoln. 
If you really want to get a taste of the wilder- 


) , 
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ness with rather good fishing, North Star Lake 
Lodge, Marcelle, Minnesota, will answer. 

Now as to tackle. For pike (wall-eyed) still- 
fishing with minnows, trolling with a minnow or 
a June-bug spinner or with a redheaded white 
Bass-Oreno is best; for pickerel and great north- 
ern pike, a spoon, redheaded Bass-Oreno trolled 
is best; for black and small bass, a Stanley red- 
fly weedless hook with a frog, or a baby crab 
wiggler (brown or mottled black) or some of 
Al Foss’ Pork Rind wigglers with pork rind is 
best. You should have a few other assorted 
plugs of different color and shapes, a couple of 
medium spoon hooks, some Stanley red-fly weed- 
less hooks for bass, some June-bug spinner hooks, 
some snap wire swivel leaders and about a 20- 
pound test line; casting for bass, a lighter line is 
often advisable; bring along an assortment of 
sizes of long-shanked hooks. Cane poles, etc., are 
available at the resorts. Of course, you'll have 
your pet tackle but we have fairly good luck on 
what I’ve mentioned. 

Fishing is good in this section most of the sea- 
son but in general it is true that it’s not so good 
for about a month, sometime between about July 
10 and August 25. There are exceptions, how- 
ever, and it’s hard to be positive what to expect 
until you try it. 

[I hope this has given you the information 
you desire—it isn’t complete by any means but it 
may serve as a guide for further inquiry.— 
Charles F. Reichelderfer, M. D. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


D. R. Y., MICH.:—In answer to your in- 
quiry about bass, pike, and perch fishing, I will 
say that the territory adjacent to the Soo has a 
large number of lakes in which there are bass, 
wall-eyed pike, and perch. But you will find 
very few bluegills, if any, in those lakes. 

Some of the lakes in which you will find bass, 
pike, and perch are: Jack Lake north of New- 
berry, Dead Man’s Lake, Hulbert Lake, White 
Fish Lake southwest of Newberry, Manistique 
Lake, and Round Lake. 

You will find an abundance of perch in any 
of these and a goodly number of bass and wall- 
eyes as well as Northern pike. 

Of course, there are a number of streams in 
which there are trout and that is the reason, I 
think, that everybody seems to be a trout fisher- 
man in your section. For myself, I prefer to go 


trout fishing.—C. E. Byers. 


To Get His Goat 


B. J. W., MO.:—I am familiar with the part 
of Alaska you plan to visit and assure you that 
there is a thrilling time in store for you. The 
big game around Cordova is limited to mountain 
goats. I have never hunted in that vicinity, but 
my friend, Dr. Will Chase, who is one of the 
best-known men in Alaska, and a resident of Cor- 
dova for a great many years, assured me that 
mountain goats could be secured around there in 
just a few days’ trip. For other game you have 
to go farther—taking either boat or the Cooper 
River—Northwestern Railway. No doubt your 
friend will know where to go; perhaps he would 
take you by boat to Valdez—just a short dis- 
tance from Cordova, and he may take you out 
on the Richardson Highway, along which road 
there is excellent hunting for almost any kind 
of Alaskan game. 

Most of my hunting experience up there has 
been on the Kenai Peninsula, which has the 
reputation of producing the largest moose in 
the continent—60 and 70-inch spreads are not 
very rare. White sheep and black bear are 
plentiful while brown bear are scarcer. 

Outsiders have to have a licensed guide in 
Alaska and no doubt your friend will arrange 
for this. When you arrive in Cordova, be sure 
and visit with Dr. Chase, who will be very glad 
to assist you in every way. Another word of 
advice would be to write to the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Biological Survey, and 
ask them to mail you a pamphlet on ‘‘Laws and 
Regulations Relative to Game, Land Fur-Bearing, 
Animals and Birds in Alaska.” 

I am planning another Alaskan trip for next 
summer and plan to stop in Cordova for goats. 
Will be glad to give you any further information 
if you so desire.—Coloman Jonas. 


Deer Hunt in Virginia 


G. I. F., N. Y.:—In reply to your letter to 
Ovurpoor Lire as to a deer hunt in Virginia 
during the fall of 1932, I am glad to give you 
the information I have at hand. 

I am a member of a camp in eastern Virginia, 


‘Wilderness Camp 


| 









A VACATION IN COMFORT 
On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened 
roomy house-boat—single floor beds, two guests to a 
room, two baths (one for the ladies) with hot run- 
ning water. There you can cruise around, hunt, 
fish and rough it with all the comforts of home. 
Plenty of Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake- 
Trout, Bass and Wall-Eyes—Moose, Deer and 
Duck. Come early for trout fishing when at its 
best. Limited or exclusive use of house-boat may 
be had—normal capacity eight guests. Write for 
folder. Third year in operation. 

A. ELMGREN, Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 











FLYING W RANCH 


Spend your vacation with us on the most remote 
cattle ranch in America, in the heart of Idaho’s 
Primitive Area. Excellent trout fishing, grouse 
shooting, horseback riding, etc. 

We specialize in summer pack trips and fall 
hunting trips for Black, Brown and Grizzly Bear 
and Elk, Deer, Mountain Sheep and 

Nine years’ experience in this section as Forest 
Ranger. I personally guide all hunting parties. 
Private landing field. 


MERL WALLACE, _ P.O. Address. WARREN, IDAHO 








“THE FOREST ere eal 
A Charming Colon 
CEDAR LOG HOUSEKEEPING CABINS 
ON LOST LAKE 
(Under murmuring pines and hemlock) 

Fishing, Golf, Tennis, Riding, Bathing, Tame 
Deer, Real Burros. Water Sports. Rates 
reasonable. Supplies convenient. IT’S DIF- 
FERENT. John T. Vandervort, Owner, Say- 
ner, Wis. Cloverleaf certified cabins. 


ORTHFIELD 
LODGE 


At the End of the Road 
AN OUTDOOR VACATION IN 
BEAUTIFUL GATINEAU 
‘ish in ten privately-owned lakes for 
nall-mouth Bass, Lake and _ Brook 
Trout, Pickerel and Great Northern Pike. 
Arrange now for your wilderness = 
canoe or hunting trip. = 
We control 71 square miles of fishing = 


and hunting territory. 
Ask Jerry Grace 
Lows GRACE HOTEL yore | 
mre 


GREEN’S 




















Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 


“HE ONLY camp on Lake of the Woods where you can 
drive all the way to your cabin in a complete camp 
at the end of the road, 60 miles into the Northern Wil- 
derness, where muskies, bass and lake trout abound and 
where you can get moose, deer and bear in season. 
Wonderful Lake Trout Fishing Begins May | sf 
O° R WILDERNESS canoe trips take you to hundreds 
of lakes in one of the few remaining natural and 
primeval areas on this continent. Write or wire for full 
details of our well equipped main and outlying camps, 
with names and addresses of sportsmen who come an- 
nually to the only all-year resort on the lake. Folders 
on request. 


GEO. H. GREEN, Emo, Ont., Can. 


HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 
In the Big-Game Fields of Wyoming 


Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. I guar- 
antee shots at big game. Pack trips in summer 





| to Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake, Two Ocean 


Pass and Other Points. 
CECIL J. HUNTINGTON, Cody, Wyo. 


BONNIVIEW 
LAKE PENAGE 
“Over night from Toronto” 


Opening up a new lake this summer. Best fresh 
water fishing in America. Bass, Lake Trout, North- 
ern Pike, Wall-Eyes. A new country. 

Write for folder. Reasonable rates. 


H. G. Hutehinson Whitefish, Ontario, Canada 











_—COME TO 
MISSANABIE, ONTARIO 


Finest fishing in waters which have never been 


fished by tourists. 

Small Mouth Bass Great Northern Pike 

Wall Eyes Lake Trout 

Speckled Trout 
Finest canoeing, hiking, and bathing. Finest ac- 

commodation amongst the most beautiful scenery. 
Only one night’s ride on C. P. R. Sleeper from 
Toronto. Write for further particulars to 
Wm. Jamieson, Chapleau, Ontario 
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LAKELAND LODGE 


WAHNAPITAE LAKE 
F Sudbury District—Northern Ontario 
Good automobile road & railroad to lake. Meals & 
accommodation for tourists at Lodge Also outfit 
j parties for camping trips to Dougherty Lake, & other 
lakes northwest of Timagami, through virgin tim- 
} ber Good fishing and excellent scenery Just the 
* place you are looking for! For information write to: 
Alphonse Rioux, Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada. 


el tll ee 8 ee 


geocece eeecocoooovooooooce 
* MAJO DUDE RANCH 


accommoda- 

Park and 
game hunts 
and reserva- 


summer ranch 
into Yellowstone 
country, and big 
details, booklets 


Spring bear hunting, 
tions and pack trips 
surrounding mountain 
in fall For further 
tion write to 


Peter L. Nordquist, 


Majo Ranch, Valley (via Cody) Wyoming 


©0000 0000000800 0808880008 
“FAMOUS” “JACKSON” “HOLE” 


Bring the family 





and spend your summer 
vacation at our lodge Rates day 
including board and lodging. Best trout fish- 
ing. Trips through “TETON” and Yellow- 
stone Parks. Fall Hunting Moose, Elk, 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope, Bear sept 15th 
to Nov. 15th. Write for information. 

Plummer Hunting Co., Kelly, Wyo. 


$5.00 a 

















The HOLLYWOOD- 


ROOSEVELT 


HOoLtrnkYWOOD 
CcCALIiFoO 


nn nen 
CANADA’S WILDS —NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI "2" 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods Bungalow Camp with ovary comfort in 
the heart of four million acres vir, P forest—’ S02 .— 
capne fy hes. 
Tramping 
= table. Good Auto 
, Wabi-Kon Post Office, Timagami, 


Canoes and 

Toronto or Montreal 
booklet. T. eee 

1. = Canada 


TROUT BASS: 


Write for C weular 
R.F.D. No. 1. 











Spec kle d and lake trout 
in lakes and streams 
Motor over good roads, 
—s miles from Mont- 


57 from Ottawa. 


White Deer, Que. 


Bungalows. 


WHITE DE! DEER LODGE, 


UNTOUCHED WATERS 


All the fishing thrills you could hope for—at our 
new camps in untouched part of Lake of the Woods 
country Giant muskies, et always in fighting 
mood Send for circular about this great fishing 
and hunting territory—just over the border. 


YOUNG’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 
Emo, Ontario, Canada 
10,000 CAMP “SITES _— 
The official Tourist Manual of the Amer- 
ican Camp Association lists over 10,000 
sites, giving the location and equipment 
of each camp. Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 
Order from OUTDOOR LIFE, 111 E. 
Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. 
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in Amelia county, and have been deer hunting 
there for eight years. Up until two years ago 
there was plenty of game in this section but for 
the past two years we have had very poor luck. 
In fact, last fall we drove 60 miles to hunt one 
day near Hopewell, Va., and there found plenty 
of deer and a good country in which to hunt. 

As I say, I am not very familiar with this 
section around Hopewell. I do not know the name 
of a person in that section as I was hunting with 
a party from the western part of the state who 
rented a camp there for several weeks. 
suggest that if 

summer and 
and make arrangements in person for your 
hunt. You will have trouble in getting 
touch with guides who own deer hounds and their 
In fact the party 
with which I was hunting rented a camp and de- 
pended on the natives to the deer for 
them as it is a great hunting country and every- 
body to hunt for “hunt sakes.”” License 
will you $15.25. 

If are interested in 
glad to get the of 
to whom you can write.—J. A. 
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be name 


Wow—What Florida Bass Fishing! 
E. S. C., VA.:—Referring 


January 19 to Ovutpoor LiFe 
in Florida, I am very glad to say that 
we have just what you looking for here. 

In the first place, Quincy is “‘out-of-the-way” 
from your point of it 200 miles due 
west of Jacksonville, entirely off the tourist zone 
of the state. However, it is on state road No. 1, 
paved every foot from Jax to Pensacola, and we 
just halfway between the In other 
it only four hours’ drive 
from Jacksonville, the time not 
crowded with the class not a 
tourist town all. 

Our is 
electric 


your letter of 
to fishing 
I believe 


to 
relative 


are 


view as is 


are two. 
accessi ble, 
but at 


tourist 


words, is very 
same 
as it is 
at 
Lake Talquin, a 
of town. The 
13,000 acres (20 square miles) of open 
with two and three creeks running 
to furnish running-water fishing you wish that 
kind in addition to the lake 
The closest point on the 
miles from town and from 
a half dozen other landings 
can rent boats, the 
miles from town. If 
bring it along as you can use 
portation trolling. 
Accommodations 
$5 to $7.50 you suggested 
the $12.50 to $15 
on the lake where 
clothing 


available, bed 
At of the landings where 
able, you also get board 
probably more than $1 per 
other, will have to eat from 

prefer better accommodations, 
can stop at either of the two hotels in town; 
best at $3 per day American plan, another at 
about $2 American plan. And, as the lake is 
from twenty minutes to one hour distant by car 
from the hotels, I am inclined to think that 
would be your best plan. 

Boats are rented at 
sional paddlers (guides 
work for $1.50 per day. 

Now about the fishing. In the first place, the 
lake is only four years old and has not acquired 
a widespread reputation and therefore not 
crowded with fishermen. However, it is old 
enough for the fish to give plenty of action. I 
think I can safely say, without contradiction, 
that no one, within the past two years, has spent 
a day fishing on it without BREAKING the limit 
of a dozen bass. Christmas week two catches 
were made, one of in two and 
one-half hours by one man, another of sixty-seven 
bass in three hours by one man. Against the law? 
Certainly. But I am merely giving information, 
not sanctioning such catches. 

Last week, one man took a string of twelve 
bass weighing a total of pounds, largest 
of the string 9 pounds 7 ounces. Doubles (two 
bass at one cast on the same plug) have become 
so common in the past twelve months that they 
are not news anymore. 

The above sounds much like a_ purple- 
elephant dream that I am ashamed to write it. 
However, it absolute fact and I could fill 
a dozen sheets of this paper with similar stories. 
I am enclosing a snapshot of the lake and one 
of a nice string of bass. Incidentally, this string 
was not good enough individually or collectively 
to win of the prizes in my contest. 
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is that they are intended to catch two-legged END OF THE Ry OF THE WOODS AFTER JULY IST 
' uckers rather than fish. Once you know the OUR LAKE IS NOTED FOR ITS PRIZE WINNING FISH!!!!! 
as waters and the habits of the fish in a locality MUSKIES—BASS—WALL-E YED PIKE, Etc. : 
ng you can buy your tackle accordingly wherever Write us re our HOUSE-BOAT and CRUISER ii 
cj you see fit. ACCOMMODATION FOR FISHERMEN AND HUNTERS 
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I Hotel accommodation in that district can _be > a od HE J. W. STONE pd, AR ma < 
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tly There are many other points along the route AND 
ry. which are equally good but I know Chaffey’s 
Locks. Make arrangements for your muskellunge fishing trip early. Muskies up 
is I wish you a very pleasant visit to Canada to fifty-five pounds. Wonderful, thrilling bass fishing (small and large 
od ind suggest that you write to the Department mouth). First class accommodations, boats, guides; AND GOOD FOOD 
I f Highways at Toronto, to obtain tourist liter- ALWAYS. Come and enter our Trophy Race, and Lucky Fisherman Events. 
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Zane Grey with a Giant Sailfish 


This fish, weighing 170 pounds, restored to the distinguished author at 
the time it was caught, a world’s record which he had held and lost 
(See Zane Grey’s story on opposite page) 
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AM sure that I owe 

to Charles Nordhoff 

the discovery of the 

great game fishing in 
Tahitian waters. 

When we dropped an- 
chor at Papeete my inten- 
tion was to fish a little 
1round the island, and 
then make for the Paumo- 
tos and the Marquesas, 
which groups of islands 
were my objective. We fished quite a little between Moorea 
and Tahiti, but as we were unable to catch bait and did not 
see any fish I decided that perhaps there was something in 
what American yachtsmen had claimed anent the absence of 
eame fish around Tahiti. 

It was a happy event for me, and likewise to the angling 
that at the instance of my publishers, Harper & 
I called upon another of their authors, Charles 
When I explained my object 


world, 
Brothers, 
Nordhoff, who lived in Tahiti. 
and plans to him he said: ‘ 

“Why go to the Dangerous Archipelago and the far 
Marquesas when there are great fish right here?” 

Then I was to learn how Nordhoff, when out 
natives after bonito, had seen 
many swordfish and_ sailfish, 
the size of some of which 
seemed incredible. I am bound 
to admit now that Nordhoff was 
very conservative. He strongly 
ulvised me to stay and give 
Tahiti an exhaustive fishing. 
This I did as related in my 
book “Tales of Tahitian Wa- 
ters. 

The spring of 1931 was my 
fourth season at Tahiti, during 
which time I had fine sport and 
caught three very notable fish, 

~a black marlin of 810 pounds, 

a world-record sailfish 170 
pounds, and a mako shark, the 
only known fish of this species 
that was ever caught except in 
New Zealand waters. 

It should be recorded that 
fishing at Tahiti is the hardest 
of any that I have tried. And 
any visiting angler must have 
his own tackle, and make ar- 
rangements in advance for boat 
and engineer. As the sport 
there is in its infancy these are 
not easy to procure. But it can 
be done, and the enthusiastic angler with time and money 
can be assured of an unforgettable experience. 

Travelers go to Tahiti for its unparalleled beauty alone. 
The angler who visits Tahiti may be assured of many won- 
derful pleasures besides his favorite sport. 

My protegees, the Guilds, who live at Tahiti, started from 
scratch without any previous experience whatever, and they 
made a magnificent success of it. They began with a 
little launch they bought from me, and some tackle I gave 
them, and some few days out with Captain Mitchell and 
me. The story of their blunders and struggles against tre- 
mendous odds is not the least interesting of my “Tales of 
Tahitian Waters.” I called them Ham-Fish and Carrie-Finn. 


with the 


It < Carrie-Fi 
° e years 
h marlin. S é strikes 
a ] l a Crs from many fish, and had a 
score hooked before she 


The Latest Anglers’ Eldorado 
By Zane Grey 





A mako shark weighing 150 pounders of the 
species caught outside of New Zealand waters [ 


took Carrie-Finn two 
to catch her first 
strikes 


She had 


got one. I mention this 
here, not only because | 
want to emphasize their 
remarkable perseverance 
against obstacles, and their 
ultimate graduating into 
great anglers, but also to 
prove my contention that for anglers who want only a little 
sport as well as those who aim at the heights, Tahiti has no 
peer in the Seven Seas. 

My first important catch at Tahiti in 1931 was a 150- 
pound mako shark. This species has been reported from 
various waters away from New Zealand, its natural habitat, 
but no verification of the claim has been substantiated, to 
my knowledge. 

Reports of mako caught at Hermanez, South Africa, off 
the Japanese coast, around Australia, and other places seem 
to be unfounded. ‘The photographs presented in two cases 
absolutely verified another species. But so far as Tahiti is 
concerned [ can prove the mako has been taken off the 
Queen Island of the sea. 

In March, while trolling for 
swordfish off Paea I raised a 
white and blue fish that leaped 
high out of the water on the 
strike. It did not resemble a 
marlin in any particular, yet | 
took it for one. I hooked the 
fish and was working hard on 
him when the hook tore out. 
My chagrin gave way to amaze 
when we sighted the fish re- 
turning for part of the bait 
still left on the hook. I had 
reeled most of the line in. 
When I saw the fish distinctly 
[ shouted: “It’s a mako!” 
Peter certainly responded to 
that call. Being from New 
Zealand himself the word mako 
was magic. When the darn 
fool fish took the bait again, 
right under our noses, we knew 
it was a mako, entirely aside 
from classification by sight. 

66 OOPEE! Mako!’ 
bawled Peter. 

jerked with all my might 

and believed I had made fast 
to the shark. Nevertheless he pulled free. Still he had not 
had enough! . This is a feature of the mako that is great. 
You can scarcely hurt, whip, or faze him. He came a third 
time, looking for more. Peter had swiftly hauled in my 
line to put on another bait. I let it down. The mako swam 
around it several times, evidently leery of the strange con- 
trivance. Something to eat with a string and a pull in it! 
Eventually either his hunger or his pugnaciousness got the 
better of discretion, for he charged the fresh bait and rushed 
away. I put on a stiff drag and lunged back with all my 
strength. This time I knew I had hooked him. But mako 
or not he refused to leap, which was disappointing to us. 
After a brief tussle | bested him and dragged him in to the 
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gaff. The instant that steel 
him—s 0 us e—crash ! 
“Same old mako stuff!” | 
velled. We landed him, and 
could see no difference in the 
slightest way from a New Zea- 
land mako. 

Such classification identified 
another shark I had hooked at 
Vairoo two years before. I 
had let down a live bait, got a 
tremendous strike, and hooked 
something heavy. It ran a 
little way, then came up—a 
huge blue and white fish, near- 
ly 20 feet long, that evidently 
saw the boat, for he darted 
away with inconceivable ra- 
pidity. The line simply melted 
off the reel. At 400 yards it 
snapped. We had always won- 
dered about the fish. Now we 
identified him—an enormous 
mako shark. 

March 5 was a day of full 
moon, always a period of un- 
certainty at Tahiti. It prom- 
ised to be a hot clear day, with 
a heavy sea and strong wind. 
On the way out we met the 
native who caught flying fish 
for us. He had an unique method. He put out in his out- 
rigger canoe to leeward of the reef a few hundred yards. 
His tackle consisted of a dozen or more little floats of light 
wood, 6 or 8 feet of line to each, mounted with tiny hooks 
and baited with shrimp. These he scattered around the 
smooth patch of water and kept his eye upon the floats. 
When he saw one bob under, reappear and glide away with 
a ducking motion, then he knew he had a flying fish, so 
he would paddle over and haul it in. One morning he 
caught eleven in short order. But that was exceptional. On 
this particular March morning he had only one. From 
past experience I knew well that a single bait could get 
an angler into a heap of trouble. This very thing hap- 
pened that day. 

We ran out several miles off Vairoo. The sea was rough 
and blue, with white caps showing. While I trolled the one 
flying fish the rest of the outfit searched the sea for sign of 
birds and bonito. In vain! 


i wuuched 


One of the ‘‘ great white 


horses of the sea,’ off 
Tahiti where the wind 
has full sweep 


ay IT was pretty rough I decided to run in under the lee 
4 4 of the mountains and try to raise a sailfish. My tackle 
was a hickory rod, 600 yards of 39-thread line on a 9-inch 
Coxe reel. My leader was 20 feet long and the hook a 
Sobey Pflueger 10’. This rig was small enough to be all 
right for an ordinary sailfish, ideal for a big one, and it 
would serve pretty well if I -had the bad luck to hook a 
heavy marlin. That is the only way you can fish suc- 
cessfully in these crystal-clear hot waters of the tropics. 
[ had learned to my sorrow that light tackle means only 
grief. You will hook what you do not expect, and toil 
in vain, 

We were well back in the lee and not a mile from tlie 
reef when Jimmy yelled in his deep voice: “Beeg feesh!” I 
sighted this fish myself just about the same instant. It 
was a long brown shape on the left side, far back of the 
teaser, and coming pretty fast. I stood up. The leathery 
shape resembled a porpoise. But as he shot in toward 
us I recognized a swordfish shape and I pealed out the old 
familiar cry: “There he is!” 

He rushed that flying fish, his black fin out of the water, 
and simply absorbed it in a great swirl. He swept away 
in plain sight, curved and came back. I knew he had my 
bait by the way the swivel of the leader cut the surface. 

“That bloaker wants some more,” yelled Peter. 

“Sorry we can’t oblige him, Pete, but this is the only bait 
we have,” I replied. 

Whereupon I put on the drag, reeled in until the line 
was tight and struck him hard. He lunged out of sight, 
leaving a circling swirl of green water where he had 
been. When I struck again I came up on a tremendous 











oe 


A giant black marlin, weighing 810 pounds, caught by 
the author at Tahiti in 1931 


weight, and I knew that whatever the fish was | had him 


hooked. 

He got going fast and faster, and at the end of perhaps 
100 yards’ he leaped. We all yelled bloody murder. Peter 
and I: “Black marlin!” and the natives some name in 
Tahitian. The second leap was long and low, broadside on, 
and gave us a chance to estimate his size. He was a dazz- 
ling blue-green and silver, a lengthy fish, and very deep in 
his shoulders. He struck up a huge splash, went under, 
to heave out in so magnificent a leap that I was stunned 
with the wonder of it. Then he sounded and headed out to sea. 

“Up against it, Peter,” I said, grimly, as I faced the 
ridged sea and the hard job. But there was a degree of 
exultation in it, too—the fight ahead—the obstacles to over- 
come. 
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What the sharks would do to.a luckless swimmer in 
the south seas 


My angling principles do not approve of following a fish, 
if he can be stopped and fought. But I doubt that I could 
have stopped this fellow very quickly, even if I had had him 
on my big tackle. Peter was evasive as to his size and 
weight. “He’s a big fish,” was Peter’s only comment. To 
that I replied: “He’s long and 4 feet deep. He'll go 1,000 
pounds .... But it’s a thousand to one [’ll never land him 
in this sea.” 

“I'll take that bet,” averred Peter. 

So we followed him while I hauled and pumped and 
wound steadily. Mile after mile he led us out, until we 
cleared the extreme east end of Tahiti and went out in the 
open sea, where the great green combers rolled. I had to 
admit that the new boat was a comfort to fish out of. I did 
not mind the sea at all, except that I worried about the 


, 


finish of the fight, if it ever 
came to that. I managed to 
turn the fish, and he led us 
back a few miles, for which 
we were extremely grateful. 

Three hours—four hours— 
five hours—how they fly in a 
battle like this! At the end of 
five and a half hours I stopped 
the black marlin. He began to 
act queer, to fool around, to 
change his tactics. But he was 
still mighty powerful and not 
yet exhausted. Then to my re- 
gret he began what I had 
feared—to sound. I had to let 
him go. 

When he got down 1,000 feet 
I knew the pressure of water 
would kill him. “He’s cooked,” 
said Peter. It was my idea 
that I was the same. Down 
12, 13, 14 hundred odd feet. 
Then-he stopped. Probably at 
that moment he gave up the 
ghost. 

“Well boys, he’s whipped. 
Now let’s take stock of the job, 
and see what can be done,” I 
said. 

The rod was bent in a curve 
and rested in the gunwale. It had the solidity of a rock. I 
could not raise it off the gunwale, or move it in the slightest. 
The line stretched like wet gut and sang like a telephone 
wire in the cold wind. We drifted and we talked. Peter 
put down 1,500 feet of line, with a heavy lead and grappling 
hook, but could not tell whether he reached him or not. 
The sea was not so heavy as it had been, still it made my 
chance appear hopeless. The fact that the wonderful 
Swastika line held was the only thing to keep me cal¢ulating. 
By holding the bell of the reel with both gloved hands I 
was able to keep the line from slipping off when a huge 
swell lifted up. 

Perhaps we had drifted for a quarter of an hour before 
[ noted that the angle of my line had changed. First it had 
been straight down and now it took an angle of 45 degrees. 
That gave me an idea. 

“Rube, throw the clutch in and turn her hard toward my 
line. I'll see if I can get some back,” I said hopefully. 

The engine roared, the wheel whirled, the boat turned to 
short ahead. The tension on the rod eased. I hauled and 
wound in a frenzy, and I recovered about 10 yards of line 
before we had to stop. 





The Fisherman, an- 
chored off Tahiti and 
seeninasettingof palms 


‘S7T WORKED,” I shouted. “Throw her out. We'll drift 
and try that again.” 

In ten minutes the angle of my line slanted off to wind- 
ward. We tried that plan again. It worked still better. I got 
in more line. I had to work strenuously, but felt that the short 
time justified any exertion. I could rest up each time. This 
method we kept up three long hours. It took skill, judgment, 
and endurance. We got back fully 900 feet when Peter 
conceived a brilliant idea. 

“Let’s cut that line and thread it on your big rod.” 

I wondered why I had not thought of that before. They 
wound the line off my Hardy reel. Then Peter reached 
down to grasp the line which held my fish and very care- 
fully pulled until he had slack. “Pull some off, Rube,” he 
ordered. “Then cut—and tie a running bow-line knot.” 

It was accomplished in a few seconds, and there I had 
the great fish on my big outfit, with only 500 feet of line 
to recover. The danger, of course, was that with the more 
powerful rod and reel, and the same line, already stretched 
and strained to hazard, I might break the fish off. More- 
over we could not get so much of an angle by drifting. But 
I made headway, and though almost beaten felt that I 
could last. 

Sharks came around the boat—ugly, yellow, uncanny 
devils. The boys got out the lance and threw it whenever 
we came close. That is a new sport we have developed, 
and to anyone who hates sharks (Continued on page 47) 
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Buck builds a fire while Cockalena cuts 
Right—The sky was cloud-flecked 


UCK cussed. He put the canoe in the 

lake, took a half hitch in his belt, a 

pinch of snoose, and cussed artistically. 

It all on account of the weather. 
It had been too nice. That was why Buck lifted 
his voice since it had started to rain. It wasn’t 
much of a rain; just a drizzle, but the hint was 
that after got to camp it would be drippy 
and damp. 

Che rest of the gang, Joe Pluth, Cockalena 
fracini and Jack Sumpter, came sloshing down 
the grade from the unnamed lake between Cone 
and Trout We organized in the canoes; 
pack sacks amidships; one lung motor on the 
lead canoe, and the second canoe haltered so it 
would tow. Our faces were turned to catch the 
buffeting of the rain. In the front end of the 
lead canoe where I sat, the waves tossed spray as high as 

shoulders. 

[rout Lake’s welcome was ill-natured and inhospitable. 
Buck continued his remarks even after we had reached 
the camp site and had unshipped the plunder on the big, 
sloping, rock landing. 

It is no big fun throwing a camp together with rain 
pattering, but throughout a week of back-country travel in 
the Quetico Provincial Park of Ontario, this was the first 
one we had to build during a rain. Not a bad score for 
October weather at that—one day in seven with rain. 

Buck’s remarks were on principle and not based on 
philosophy or strict analysis, but they didn’t delay making 
Rolling back wet boughs of an old balsam bed Buck 
uncovered dry ground underneath. The tent spread over 
this in a hurry. Pack sacks were tossed within this shelter. 
We got out the air mattresses and started puffing them 
into sleeping cushions. I’ve slept on all sorts of outland 
beds and some that did not deserve that title, but my choice 
is an air mattress. If you’re dead set on being tough, insist 
on a bough bed and wiggle all night because some branch 
pokes you in the gizzard. 1’d rather sleep pneumatically than 
rheumatically; particularly when caught in the woods on a 
drippy and damp day. 

Camp finished, we looked out over the bay. The rain had 
nearly capitulated. When he saw he could not wet our 
goods, and that our beds were still dry, the storm god gave 

The sun shone “wetly.” Abruptly the wind began a 


up. 
great, thrusting, puffing attack that sent boughs weaving, 


Was 


we 





| wakes. 


my 


camp 


rout 
Lake 


Another Story of 
Fishing in the 
Quetico-Superior 


Land of Lakes 


By 
Arthur 
Hawthorne 
Carhart 














drove curling waves into rocky shores, and lifted a chorus 
in the pines. We were thankful that we were in camp and 
not crossing open water. It was a wild and gorgeous eve 
ning that stewed around us as Cockalena began organizing 
the grub. 

The sun finally nestled down bevond the tamarack thickets 
on the farther shore; the wind took on a new, wildish note 
and held it during the early part of the night; the waves 
slapped cold hands against the rocks with fresh vigor, and 
darkness began to fill in around the mast-like stems of fire 
killed jack pine, across the channel from our island. 


BAck of a windbreak, fashioned by driving stakes in the 

ground and leaning the matted, wet, balsam twigs of old 
beds against the stakes, Buck built a fire; a real, husky, man 
sized camp fire that warmed all the way through. There 
on a blanket, by the tossing yellow flames, Buck, Jack, Joe, 
and Cockalena, played an instalment of the rummy tourna 
ment while I restlessly prowled the rock-faced promontory 
just beyond camp, and listened, and watched, and sniffed, and 
listened again as the moon came up. The thunder and 
lightning dimmed, the waves quieted a little, and the after 
glow burned out. I thought of cities, coal smoke, business 
appointments and those time stealers called conferences 
which make men depend upon mass compromise instead of 
personal decisions. Here in the Quetico-Superior country 
is a woodland, lake-jeweled sanctuary far from the ogres 
of business. 

If we had not caught a fish from Trout Lake, 








under the 


wind-washed = sky 
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would have been worthy many 


portages in the rain. But with 
the coming of morning, the real 
objective of our trip to this 
particular lake became _ para- 
mount. 

Through Wolf, Lily, Isabel, 
Puzzel, Portage, El, Sarah, Mc- 
Intyre, Paulene, Burt, Anzelle, 
Conmee, Brent and Cone we had 
been scouting the country, and 
testing these lakes for the sort 
of fishing offered. Getting ac- 
quainted with little-visited coun- 
try had been one objective of 
this canoe trip. The other was 
to come to Trout Lake, and 
catch nothing less than a 20- 
pounder so Joe Pluth, boss of 
the Wilderness Outfitters, might 
get it mounted and place it in 
his Basswood Fishing Lodge, to 
prove that big trout lived in this 
section. 


OT that this needed proving. 

I had seen two 14-pounders 
at the Lodge, both taken from 
Basswood, before we started on 
our jaunt. But some Thomases 
must see to believe. As we were 
setting out from camp in search 
of this more-than-20-pounder, I 
looked up to a birch-bark record 
which had been tacked to a tree—a sort of public notice post 
where guides have boastfully left marks for aftercomers to 
marvel and shoot at. Here is the gist of those records: 

Aug. 19, 1931. 1—20 pounds, length 34 inches, girth 18 
inches, Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Ricketts. 1—24 pounds, length 
34 inches, girth 20 inches, Glenn Smith. 

July 14, 1928. Second prize, national contest, 28 pounds, 
length 43 inches, girth 27 inches, J. T. Kemp. 

Aug. 18, 1930. 22 pounds, length 33% inches, girth 
18% inches, A. R. Cahn. Aug. 19, 1930, 25 pounds, length 
38% inches, girth 21 inches, A. R. Cahn. Aug. 13, 1931, 
23 pounds, length 36 inches, girth 21 inches. 

Aug. 6, 1931. Estimated weight 28 pounds, length 37 
inches, Mrs. J. F. Kircher. 


June 13, 1931. Two on at same time. One estimated 37 
pounds, 44 inches long, girth 28 inches. 


Other estimated 



































Landing and unpacking for a portage 











**It looks like a level lake,’’ 


said Buck 


28 pounds. Took one and one-half hours to land them. 
(Joe gave me this last item verbally as one of his guides had 
reported it and I failed to get the names before we—all 
anxious—piled into the canoes and hit toward fishing 
grounds. ) 

“That true; or just fish stories?” I asked Joe. 

“They’re true,” he replied. “Most of ’em have been caught 
by parties out with our guides so I happen to know they’re 
no hooey.” 

Now what could a Rocky Mountain trout fisherman have 
to say to fish stories like that? I didn’t say a thing. 
Occasionally old German browns or rainbows living in the 
Colorado, Gunnison or Rio Grande, grow to be 8 or 10, or 
break records when they top 15 pounds, but for the 
most part a string of foot-long natives is a dandy catch. 
Here on Hunter’s Island they don’t start to record 
the weights until they top 20 pounds! 

“Save enough to eat, then fish for the 
big one,” ordered Joe as we hit out from 
shore toward Darky Portage Bay. 





HE sky was partly cloudy. <A _ good, 

brisk wind was kicking up a jolly little 
sea. We weighted our lures and sunk 
them into the glass-clear water. The 
rigging used by the old-timers consists of 
a lead that will tip a pound; plenty of 
strong line or a braided copper line; a 
stout pole or one of these thick, solid-steel, 
abbreviated trout-trolling rods about 2 feet 
long, and a big, husky reel, holding plenty 
of line and giving adequate leverage when 
you boost the big fellows out of the depths. 

There are two ways of attaching the 
lure to the line: One by making a loop 
some 8 to 10 feet in front of the lure 
and leader, suspending the sinker (called 
“dipsie” on the Border) by a drag line 
tied into this loop in the main line—toss all 
overboard. The weight drags on the bot- 
tom or pulls along above it. The lure, 
being lighter, strings out behind and above 
and usually keeps free from low-down 
rocks. The other method is to put the “dip- 
sie” on the extreme end of the line, and tie 
the lure up the line (Continued on page 46) 
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Id Jack Bags ‘Lwo 






10ns 


By Roy Nagiller | 








Y TOTAL score I had my three dogs— 
of lions from De Jack, Rusty, and Chal 
cember 28 to —my .25-20 rifle, and ca 
March 1, was outfit which I found be 
twelve. That proves that fore | got through that 
Old Jack, my lead hound, trip wasn’t designed f 


was on his job constantly. 
Jack’s admirers set up 
the claim that he’s the best 
cold trailer in Arizona. 
The owners of other packs 
may not admit that claim, 
but he’s no slouch on the 
trail, to say the least. He’s 
full redbone, and his daddy 
was the famous Old Red 
owned by Jack Tooker, of 
Grand Canyon, and used 
by Zane Gray in many of 
his hunts. The story of 
“Old Red’s_ Fifty-eighth 
and Last Lion” appeared in 
March, 1930, 
Lire as the 


the 
issue of OvutTDpDooR 
reader may remember. 

Out of those twelve lions, the 
two that cost the most in hard- 
ship, and that came the nearest to 
seriously thinning my pack of 
hounds, were bagged out in the 
wild country north of the San 
Francisco mountains. 


By February 22, word having 
gotten around that I had bagged 


seven big lions already, I was be- 
ing sought right and left to pay a 
visit to this or that part of Coco- 
nino County. When you stop to 
consider that Coconino County is 
the largest county in the United 
States, and that if 


you were to 
drop the states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Delaware down within its borders, they 


would still have plenty of room to rattle about, you can 
see that | have quite a plot of ground to look after and 
make safe for deer, antelope, and elk. But that’s my job. 

Most of my work the past winter was done down in 
the Hell Canyon country, the most popular lion range 
in the whole state, to my notion—popular with the lions. 

[| was debating whether to make my next try in the 
country north of the Friscos, where four lions had been 
sighted in one bunch, or the Mogollons down southeast 
of Flagstaff, or the Oak Creek and Sycamore country. 


They wanted me out in the Bull Tanks country, too, 
north and east of Williams. 
was debating the matter, C. E. Ratcliff, 


\ HILE | 


photographer and curio shop owner at 
cast the deciding vote. 


Williams, 


Mr. Ratcliti’s hobby is shooting lions with the motion 
picture camera. He has completed one of the finest, if not 
the finest, films of a typical lion hunt, in existence today. 
Part of that film was made on my next hunt—the hunt 
he decided for me. 

“We'll hit for north of the San 
cliff said, and so we did. 

We steamed up to a small ranch shack some 14 miles 
north of those peaks, highest in the southwest, on the 
evening of the twenty-second. I say “steamed up,” be- 
cause old Lizzie was sure enough steaming, after all the 
snow she had to buck to get us there. 


Franciscos.” Mr. Rat- 






Top—The whole gang: Roy, Old Jack 

and Rusty, who escaped death by half 

aninch. Circle—The lion obligingly stuck 
to the tree to be photographed 


the North Pole. Mr. Rat 
cliff had his motion pic 
ture camera and a roll « 
bedding which he admitted 
wasn’t half big enoug 
We had plenty of eat 
and when the old ranche 
offered us the floor of h 
cabin to sleep on, we fel 
quite fortunate, even 
that floor was nothing bi 
the bare ground tramps 
hard as granite. I’ve hea1 
old Tom Wagner of Wil 
liams swear that the Nort 
Pole has away of wandering off 
into this country every winter, a1 

I am inclined to believe it. 

The rancher was a hermit, living 
all alone 3 miles from his neare 
neighbor. He assured us _ there 
were plenty of lions in that country. 

We started out at 7:30 the fol 
lowing morning, which was Su 
day the 23rd. The old rancher 
rented us a couple of | 








horses, but 
didn’t warm our saddles for us, and 
Old Sol hid behind a cloud over 
in the east so that he didn’t d 
much to warm that arctic ai 
There was a good deal of snow 
left from the big snow in Januar 
but it lay mostly in drifts that had 
thawed and packed and crusted till 
they were of no use in marking the trail of a lion, as the 
cat with his monster paws could walk right over them 

We put in a good hard day of it without finding any 
sign and were mighty glad to hit the covers that night, 
though not until we had stowed away a scandalous 
amount of grub. 


WE both nearly froze that night, and didn’t have any 
trouble getting up in the morning because it was 
our only chance to thaw out our bones. “You know,” 
C. E. confided to me, “if I was the guy that fixed the 
weather, I’d send the snow along in July so that you 
could enjoy it without freezing to death.” 

It snowed considerable during the night of the 23rd. 
The following morning we found that the storm had 
pretty well cleared away, with a north wind that went 
through a leather coat as if it were a sieve. The snow 
kept drifting bad, it was so dry and light, but it was 
some help as any tracks left in it were bound to be 
fairly fresh. 

Ratcliff will agree with me that the first 6 miles we 
made that morning were the longest we ever rode over. 

“Maybe we better go back and wait for it to warm up 
a bit,” I suggested to Ratcliff, on account of his being 
subject to catching bad colds on his lungs at times. 

“T’ll stick to the trail till night, if I freeze for it,” he 
managed to get through lips that would hardly move 
they were so stiff. 

As for myself—well, my toes were cold stones hanging 
to my feet and my nose and face were made of hard, 
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stiff, cold sheet metal. I could 

have laid off the hunt that day on 

any good or half good excuse 

without it hurting my conscience 
bit. 

Old Jack was plodding right 
along in that thorough way he has, 
scouting around the underbrush, 
testing out this and that smell, 
never resting a moment, and sol- 
emn and sincere as a judge all the 
time, his 10-inch ears lopping 
down and marking the light snow 
whenever he socked his nose into 
it to test out some smell. Rusty 
and Chalky trailed right along be- 
hind him, doing a little investigat- 
ing of their own, but just as if they 
knew old Jack was the supreme 
authority on scents—which he is. 

“What if we don’t find a lion 
this trip?” I asked C. E. 

‘Boy,” he chattered, “we’re going 
to get a lion this trip if it takes till 
the Fourth of July.” 

That spirit kind of warmed me 
up inside, but the thing that sud- 
denly opened up the furnace inside 
me and made that wind blowing 
down direct off Alaska seem like a 
summer’s breeze was something 
else. 


LD JACK, snouting along 

about 50 yards in the lead, 
suddenly spraddled his fore legs 
so he could sock his nose deeper 
into a track. I knew that pose, 
and I knew what was coming next. 
Sure enough he lifted head and let 
out the most beautiful peal of chin 
music I think I ever heard. 

There’s something about a bay 
like that to grab you around the 
heart and make you forget all 
earthly troubles. Ratcliff had been 
huddling down inside his big coat, 
with his hands chucked inside like 
a tortoise on land when his surroundings don’t appeal 
to him. The way he came out of it was amazing. 

“Atta-boy!” he whooped, and was off after Jack. It 
was about 10 a. m. when Jack hit that trail, and it was 
a hot one, believe me. You can tell that by the note of 
excitement in the dog’s voice. And it wasn’t cold any 
more—not at all—with Jack, and Chalky, and Rusty, all 
three singing to us. 

Trailing wasn’t easy at that, with the wind drifting 
that soft snow so that in places the trail was completely 
covered up. One time I thought old Jack had lost it 
for good—on a flat where there wasn’t a trace of a track. 
The way the snow was drifting the horses’ tracks would 
be covered over in ten minutes. 

But old Jack circled wide, seemed to know just where 
that lion figured on going, and we were off again. 

This time the dogs traveled so fast we couldn’t keep 
in sight of them. We might have thought maybe they’d 
made a mistake and got onto a deer trail or something, 
if we hadn’t known Jack. He never makes mistakes. 

The country was rough and heavily timbered with 
pine. This made it hard to hear the dogs in spite of the 
cold air which generally carries sound so well. The trees 
deadened the sound. 

The baying ef the hounds became so faint that we 
had to stop now and then and listen in order to hear 
them. We simply had to follow their trail through the 
snow, and this was getting hard because of that drifting 
snow. Our horses, you see, would break through those 
old drifts of January snow, which was hell on them, 
while the dogs ran right over it. 

Ratcliff looked at me, but didn’t say all the things he 
was thinking. Among his thoughts were some pertaining 


Below—C. E. Ratcliff, Old Jack and the two 
lions they bagged. Inset—A close-up of Old Jack 








to the horses we were riding. They weren’t Kentucky 
thoroughbreds, but we were lucky to get them at that. 

Just when it began to look like we were going to lose 
those dogs for good, I caught a new note in Jack’s big 
voice—now so faint. 

“Treed!” I shouted to Ratcliff. 

Sure enough! We pulled our horses in, carefully 
gauged the direction, and cut straight across. Fortu- 
nately for us, the lion had circled. 


HE way we pushed those poor old nags was a crime, 

but I never knew a man who wouldn’t do it under 
the same circumstances. The voices of the dogs sending 
little tremors down your spine, and knowing you’re com- 
ing to a big cat up a tree—who wouldn't? 

The lion wasn’t the largest one I ever saw but it 
wasn’t any baby’s pet either, believe me. 

C. E. was so excited he had a hard time getting his 
pack off his horse so’s to get out his movie camera. The 
lion obligingly stuck to the tree—a small pine—until 
he had his picture taken in every sort of pose, with me 
prodding him with a long pole now and then to give 
him his cue to snarl and hiss and show his handsome 
teeth. I finally poked him completely out of the tree 
so that C. E. could get his picture with the dogs in 
hot ‘chase. 

I had to climb the tree in order to do this, and, believe 
me, playing neighbor to a big mountain lion up a tree 
is ticklish business, and not in my regular contract. I 
prefer to talk to them with my little .25-20 which I use 
so as not to hurt their hides like a big gun does. 

After I’d chased him out three times, C. E. said he 
had enough pictures of that (Continued on page 68) 
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own Went McGinty 


And Up Came Trout of Sundry Sorts and Sizes 





FOUND it firmly stuck in a bushy branch—that war- 

rior McGinty fly—after I had waded precariously 

through the deep hole over which the branch drooped. 

It wasn’t my McGinty until that moment. My own 
fly had fastened to the same branch and when twitches 
failed to loosen it I hitched up my canvas jacket to protect 
the camera in its pocket, and, like an old lady crossing a 
muddy street on a rainy day, made my way slowly through 
the pool. 

The pool, ordinarily, is not to be waded but the Brule 
was low and I barely made it, with only a trickle slipping 
over the wader top and darting down my leg to prove once 
more how cold the stream can be. It was getting late even 
then and I groped to lo- 
cate my marooned Coach 
man. My hand felt a fly 
and [ twisted it out of the 
bark. It was Mr. McGinty 
himself—yellow vest, black 
waistcoat, red socks and 
all. I retrieved the Coach- 
man, made a retreat out 
of the pool, and sent forth 
grateful acknowledgment 
to Chief Winnebijou and 
other aboriginal headmen 
of Wisconsin who are 
supposed to look after 
things on the Brule. 

“If this,” I ruminated, 
“isn’t a sign from above, 
nothing is.” 

Three hours before | 
had donated my last Mc- 
Ginty to the gentleman | 
was fishing with, and from 
all indications he was 
using it with wonderful 
results. He had offered to 
give it back when he 
creeled his fourth rain- 
bow and I was still tying 
and untying Turle knots 
on flies they wouldn’t even 
smell. I had made some foolish remark 
never catching anything anyway,” and I 
back water. 

But the kindly hand that directs the fortunes of anglers 
had dealt with me prodigally. Once, in the dim past, I had 
informed my father I didn’t want to see Barnum and Bailey’s 
circus. At the moment a shiny new tack hammer had in- 
trigued me, but the day wore on and with the rest of the 
family at the circus the tack hammer became more bore- 
[ think | was crying when an uncle 
came along and we went to the circus. Oh, glorious, oh, 
happy moment when the tents hove in sight! The tack 
hammer was a long way off by that time. Mr. McGinty 
made me feel the same way. The piscatorial prevaricator 
to whom I had given my remaining McGinty was far down- 
stream on business of his own with my McGinty when I 
fastened the new Mr. McGinty to the hair-like end of a 
dry fly leader and set forth to the circus! 

It had been a remorselessly hot day. The aforementioned 
P. P. and I had chosen the afternoon to penetrate a relent- 
less jungle in quest of favored waters. Sopping with per- 
spiration we had plunged into the river where the regret- 
table transaction took place. He had set off upstream with 
it, fishing it wet and I followed, 100 yards behind, using 


“that bee 
want to 


about 
didn’t 


some every minute. 





My ‘‘McGinty’’ caught ’'em—after I had given it away!— 
‘fisherman's luck’’ with a variation. 





By Gordon MacQuarrie 


dry flies, wet flies, and Republican flies, which are neithe: 
wet nor dry, but only get a little damp and dry out in the 
first good breeze. 

When I passed him, upward bound myself, he reported 
the McGinty’s record. 

“I'd give it back in a minute if you wanted it,” he said 

“Oh, keep it, that’s all right,” I replied. “They must be 
taking something else.” 

“Sure, they must be, they must be,” he came back, rather 
hurriedly, I thought, and added, “They’re taking it if I can 
get it down far enough to ’em. Can’t whip it much but gotta 
let it soak and get good and wet. Then they hit it. It’s 
tied right for a deep wet fly, too—not too much hackle on 
it. Just like the McGinty 
in the old song—you know, 
‘Down went McGinty to 
the bottom of the sea.’”’ 

He actually attempted to 
hum a few bars of the 
song and there I left him, 
the ingrate, and it was not 
until the McGinty of the 
pool came into my life that 
I felt the slightest flicker 
of that hope which stirs 
honest fishermen to fur 
ther crusades. 

As I was saying, it was 
growing darker. If I were 
to come in that night with 
anything I had to set to 
work right away and the 
fading light discouraged 
more tying and untying 
It was Mr. McGinty o1 
nothing. He had to go 
down and come up with 
something if his latest 
owner hoped to overcome, 
with fishy spoil, the taunt- 
ing thrusts of his compan 
ion. I thought of Casey 
at the bat, not forgetting 
his woeful failure, but 
McGinty came through in such a way as to more than wipe 
out the blot against the immortal Casey. It seems a fact 
that what one Irishman can’t do, another one will, and be 
tween them they can do almost anything. 





Now for the fishing. The Brule at evening. Mellowed, 
waning light pouring down through the pines, reveal 


ing the stream with a gentle gray delineation like a per 
fectly exposed photographic negative. A persistent fiddling 
of crickets. Here and there an early firefly with his lantern 
aglow. A white throat saying the same old thing over 
again, and the river itself, musing thoughtfully under the 
deep banks and purling quietly in the swifter places. The 
magic dusk seems to lay a hand on the impulsive current, 
as though to stay it, for a moment, in its short but tumul 
tuous journey to Lake Superior. 


T HAD to be downstream fishing from then on. The 
homeward route lay that way, and I was compelled to take 
it, although I would have preferred to proceed farther up 
stream and work Mr. McGinty like a dry fly, letting 
him drift down to me. But I had to make the best of things 
Mr. McGinty—I think he was a No. 10—sailed out over 
a little pool, one of those baby pools where the stream 
nudges the bank coyly, and only hesitates before continuing 
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on to linger for a real caress in a deeper, stiller pool. On 
the Brule there are “holes,” which are not so idyllic but just 
as descriptive. Mr. McGinty, with characteristic Irish 
stubbornness, fastened himself in an overhanging branch, 
but a slight movement released him and he fell into the 
water with a little splash. I had soaked him well and he 
floated for hardly an instant before making his dive to the 
bottom, or thereabouts. 

I tell everyone who asks—and many who don’t—that the 
trout that went after McGinty was 18 inches long. He 
struck like 24 inches and Mr. McGinty hit right back, a 
sock in the teeth that fastened the brook trout for good. 
Maybe that native knew he was up against one of the 
Dempsey clan. Anyway, he put up a noble contest. Mr. 
McGinty hung on, through thick and thin, fast water and 
dead water, but it was a 
lot darker when I finally 
slid the net under his 
beaten victim. An 18-inch 
brook trout—is there any 
fish so beautiful, so sym- 
metric, so perfect in all 
respects? All honor to 
the browns and the hell- 
for-leather rainbows, but 
the native American trout 
in his own bailiwick is the 
most gallant and lovely of 
fishes. Once on a time, the 
Brule, like the Nipigon, 
was the home of—but | 
must omit the raptures. 


BOUT the native trout. 
44 The next morning I 
showed him to a_fisher- 
man. Cold and bright he 
was as I seized him from 
the refrigerator and held 
him up. 

“Guess he’ll go 18, eh?” 
I remarked. 

The fisherman looked 
me straight in the eye and 
declared : 

“Hell, he’ll go 22 if he’s 
an inch.” 

Gentlemen, there is the 
true manifestation of all 
that is praiseworthy in an 
angler. That trout would 
have done well to pass 16 
inches ! 

In the interim between 
the first round and the 
next I hurriedly applied re- 
storatives to Mr. McGinty. 
[ brushed back his bedrag- 
gled wings. I rubbed his 
stomach the way Jack 
Kearns rubs Mickey 
Walker’s stomach between 
rounds. I let him rub his 
shoes in the rosin and 
whispered to him to work 
the old left hook. At the bell he was tired but dead game. 

Nothing happened right away and I worked along rather 
fast for it was getting darker. There is a pool, a real pool, 
at this place, that fishermen call Rainbow Bend. It is deep 
and slow, with a slight surface ruffle in the center from the 
shaft of current flowing into it. 

McGinty, the embattled personification of some fly tier’s 
dream, landed at the head of the pool and there was enough 
slack in the line to let him reel groggily into the deeper 
water. The trout waiting for him must have thought he 
was punch drunk and ready for the haymaker, but McGinty 
came to life, and the counter punch he hung on that trout’s 
jaw hooked the trout securely. The fish rallied, however, 
for he was as tough as McGinty and for the next five min- 
utes he made me think I had hooked a big rainbow that had 
forgotten to return to the lake after the spring spawn. 





He did not break water, but many big rainbows some- 
times go the entire route without coming to the top, al- 
though it is usual for them to leap. Even the little dandi- 
prats, 4 or 5 inches long, will leap like dolphins—only a 
lot faster and fiercer. 

McGinty was compelled to do a lot of infighting in the 
second tussle, for the trout eventually got back into his 
own corner and for a few minutes he had the leader wrapped 
around something on the bottom. I waited to see if he 
would free himself, but finally risked everything on one 
jerk. McGinty remained with me and once more I had the 
trout out in open water and much more tired. 

Once in the net I found him to be another native, and 
practically the same size as the first! I doubt if there was 
a difference of % inch in their length, and their weight 
vas about the same. But 
poor McGinty—ah, Mc- 
Ginty, what they had done 
to you that evening! 
While he may have won 
both his fights by knock- 
outs, he looked anything 
but the  smartly-colored 
little fellow that had 
pricked my finger as I 
groped for my own fly on 
the overhanging branch. 
His feathers were torn 
and tattered, his dashing 
vestments reduced to mere 
silk ravelings and his red 
tail was completely gone! 
The price of victory, as 
ever, had been dear to 
McGinty on the Brule that 
evening. The path of 
glory was leading to the 
grave, no doubt about that, 
but McGinty still bore a 
resemblance to a trout fly 
and I sent him back to 
the wars. 


WAS traveling rapidly 

downstream by that 
time, in order to overtake 
the ichthyological ingrate 
of my angling days, and 
the trout that saw Mc- 
Ginty reeling his way, a 
battered nondescript, with- 
out well-defined mark or 
manner, tossed hurriedly 
into this pool and yanked 
summarily out of that 
pool, probably laughed at 
such artlessness. But Mc- 
Ginty, whose water-soaked 
togs were carrying him 
deeper and deeper, still 
had a scrap left in him, 
although he could not have 


Where the river flows under the deep banks, purling quietly been fighting under his 
in the swifter places true colors. He didn’t 


have any more colors. I 
found out the old spirit was still there at the foot of a long 
series of rapids through which I had hastened. McGinty 
was sent forth into the tail of the last rapid and was joined 
in battle with lightning speed by a rainbow. No doubt 
about what kind of a trout he was. No feinting or clever 
footwork about that fellow. He simply struck and ducked, 
and as he did McGinty let go with the old left hvok and 
his first punch was the beginning of the end. The rainbow 
proceeded to show me he was a match for any upstart Irish- 
man and he writhed out of the water several times with 
McGinty hanging to him. It is not hard to envision him 
now, heaving skyward with nose straight up and body 
writhing. It was a sore test for McGinty, after the other 
two battles, but he was equal to the task. The rainbow 
was a pretty fish, somewhat shorter than the natives, but, 
perhaps, a trifle heavier. (Continued on page 46) 
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Right—Chief 
Ranger Nyberg 
soon removed 
their fear of 
handling. Below 

On the second 
day “Min” made 
no attempt to * 
run away and her 
rope was removed 




















OR the past two or 
reports of mountain sheep killed in Alaska by preda- 


three years there have been many 


tory animals. 
of wolves. 


The evidence found points to the works 
The great increase in these killings cause 
one to wonder if the beautiful white mountain sheep of 
Alaska, Ovis dalli, are to suffer from wolves as have the 
mainland deer of southeastern Alaska. 

It is difficult at this time to estimate just how great has 
been the depletion in numbers of mountain sheep. A moun- 
tain sheep census is one of the most unreliable, from the 
standpoint of accuracy, of any of our larger game animals. 
lraveling through the high passes and divides between the 
peaks, the same band may be counted several times from 
different sides of the mountain or range. The estimates of 
hunters may be even more unreliable, though from no fault 
ot theirs. Hunters, naturally, will hunt in the most acces- 
sible parts of the range where sheep are to be found, prin- 
cipally on the lower slopes of the range. During the open 
falls, when snow is light and with winds blowing bare the 
high ridges, the sheep stay high up among the peaks and the 
hunters must travel far to make their kill. With an early 
fall of heavy wet snow, a crust is formed before the wind 
can blow off the ridges and the sheep are driven down and 
concentrated along lower humps and canyon walls where 
they fall an easy prey to the hunter. Though the latter 
condition is one of the worst for the sheep the report goes 
forth that they are more plentiful than ever before. 

Since it is possible that the numbers of mountain sheep 
may have decreased far more than we suspect, let us make 
a list of all possible enemies of mountain sheep and review 
the evidence in the case of each one. Our list would include 
snow conditions, wolves, coyotes, trophy hunters, meat hunt- 





















laska Sheep 


A Timely Talk 


Photos by 


ers, lynx, wolverines, eagles, bears, and porcupines—yes,eve! 
the lowly porcupine. It sounds improbable yet there have 
been many cases reported where mountain sheep were killed 
by quills embedded in their heads. 
Occasionally a carcass is found 
a vital spot. With timber patches 
the porcupine has spread his range to the 
willows at the head of high creeks and washes. At times 
his lowly soul is filled with the spirit of the wanderer and 
he attempts long journeys through the high passes to the 
other side of the range. During such trips he is a conspicu 
ous object on the bare hillside. It is hard for a young ran 
to resist taking a playful bunt at the awkward, ridiculou 
animal lumbering along with insolent indifference in the 
presence of his betters. Though the occurrence is quite 
frequent it is only rarely that it has fatal results. Sucl 
deaths must be placed in the realm of accidents. 


with quills piercing 
small and scattered 
alders and 


O, also, must we regard the tragedy that occurred one fall 

in the Savage River Canyon of Mt. McKinley Park 
Guides of the park company were traveling through the 
canyon when they noticed several rams high up on the walls 
struggling to gain the rim. Two or three had already 
dropped and the others seemed to be getting weaker every 
moment. Even as they watched, a fine ram fell on a steeply 
sloping rock and slowly slipped towards the edge. Help 
less to do anything, they watched each struggle bring him 
nearer the rim. Before he could muster the strength to gain 
his feet his hind legs were dangling in space. He hung 
motionless. for a moment then crashed to the rocks below 


Investigation showed a broken skull but no sign of the 
cause for his weakness or the death of the ones above 
It is believed that they must have been licking empty 


dynamite containers. During the summer a trail had been 
blasted out in the wall of the canyon and the empty boxes 
and wrappers had not been cleaned up. They may have 
been attracted by the salty taste left in the wrappers and 
the nitroglycerine or saltpeter compounds probably proved 
fatal. 

It is strange that the enemies of our poor slandered and 
maligned grizzly and brown bear have not saddled him with 
the additional stigma of sheep-eater. As a matter of fact 
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Left—Ranger Bill 
Myers grew fond 
of playing with 
“dynamite.” 
Below—A part of 
the Alaska Range 
from Sable Pass 
in the heart of 
the sheep country 








And Wolves 


By E. G. Moore 


F, A. Nyberg 


he has far more chance for a diet of mutton than for many 
of the other things he is accused of eating. After gulping 
down 50 per cent of the salmon crop, many a trapper’s 
cache—with possibly the trapper himself as some cranks 
would have us believe—a little mutton should be welcome 
to take the taste out of his mouth. 

In the interior of Alaska the range of the grizzly and 
brown bear is almost identical with that of the sheep. He 
wanders over the same slopes, digging up the rocks for 
squirrels and marmots at the feet, literally, of the mountain 
sheep. It is interesting to note that in the writings of many 
of our well-known naturalists who have spent summers of 
study in the wilds, no mention is made of a bear attacking 
a mountain sheep. To the contrary, they have all related 
instances of bears ambling near, or even through bands of 
mountain sheep without attempting a sudden dash that would 
without doubt bow! over a sheep, for the bear is noted for his 
amazing speed in a sudden short dash. The action of the 
sheep themselves is sufficient to show that such an occurrence 
is extremely rare. Though always watchful to keep a dis- 
tance of several yards between themselves and the bear, 
they pay no more attention to him but keep on with their 
grazing with utter indifference. On those occasions where 
a bear has been found feeding on mountain sheep, it has al- 
most invariably proved to be carrion left by wolf or lynx. 


ANOTHER in practically the same sad case as the bear is 

the eagle, though the golden eagle has not been men- 
tioned as such a salmon destroyer as the bald eagle. The 
golden eagle, however, must shoulder the blame for every 
ewe without a lamb by her side. It is ridiculous to expect a 
100 per cent increase from a band of ewes. It is also 
ridiculous to blame the eagle for all lambs that actually have 
been taken from the band. We do know, however, that upon 
examination some eagle nests have contained the bones of 
lambs and some have not. Whether these remains were 
from lambs that the eagle had killed himself or lambs that 
had died from exposure, or some similar cause, we do not 
know. That the eagle is willing to make an attempt to get 
a lamb is to be expected. On one occasion I noticed a band 
of ewes on a rocky point not far away. One of the ewes, 
farther around the point than the others, had a tiny lamb 
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which was sunning himself by the side of a boulder several 
yards from her. A sudden motion farther around the point 
caught my eye and | made out an eagle winging his way 
around the rocks. At the moment he was out of sight of 
the ewes. He was flying close to the ground, ever ready 
for a sudden swoop on some surprised marmot or cony too 
far from its hole. With a flash of mighty pinions he swerved 
up and around the rocky point. He caught sight of the 
isolated lamb at the same instant that the ewe saw the eagle 
and sprang towards her lamb. The eagle was over the lamb 
first but he realized he could never strike and spring into the 
air again before the ewe would be upon him, so with rapid 
beats of his wings he zoomed upward barely missing the 
ewe as she sprang up at him with a toss of her sharp little 
horns. She continued to dance around on her hind legs, 
daring the eagle to battle but it sailed on with an air of 
nonchalance to pounce a few moments later on an unwary 
marmot. The rest of the ewes, after a hasty glance at their 
own offspring to make sure they were within easy reaching 
distance, continued to graze with unconcern. 


N those rare instances where a lamb has been picked 

up by an eagle, it has been due to the carelessness of the 
ewe during the time when the lamb is too small to take care 
of itself. It is obvious that the eagle will never become a 
serious problem in the protection of the mountain sheep. 
The percentage of the total annual increase killed by eagles 
is so small as to be negligible. 

It is fortunate that northern lynx are not more numerous 
than they are, for they can be quite destructive to mountain 
sheep. Their method of attack is such that they are as much 
of a menace in the summer time (Continued on page 68) 

















AKE — up, 
Open up those 
big blue eyes and 
look at the swell 
breakfast your brand-new 
husband cooked for you. 


baby. 


That was a lovely yawn, 
darling—Hey! you gotta 


get up. What’s the big 
idea, rolling over like that? 
It is not the middle of the 
night! It’s four a. m. and 


Nery GRAHAN 
high time we got out of this 


HUNTER 


shack and got going, if 
we're going to get any duck —~ 


hunting. Come on, hit the 
deck like a good girl. There now. Take a 
little nip of this black coffee before you 
start to dress. Now don’t make any wise- 
cracks about that coffee. Certainly it’s 
strong, but I didn’t make it with tar as you 
just hinted. That’s good coffee. It’ll stiffen 
up your backbone. Oh, don’t be so touchy. 
Certainly you’ve got backbone—lots of it. 
I just meant that the coffee would do you 
eood. 

“No dear, put on that woolen underwear 
[ bought you. You'll freeze to death in 
that silly little silk gadget. Well, suppose 
it does tickle. Wouldn’t you rather be 
tickled to death than freeze to death? All 
right then, I’m not going to argue about it 
with you. Wear whatever you want, but 
don’t tell me that I didn’t warn you. Hurry 
up or the hot cakes will all be cold. You 
don’t want hot cakes! You only want dry 
toast and coffee? Why, that’s absurd, my 
good woman, you can’t start off on a duck 


Fleas 
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he Duck Hunter's 


Below—‘‘No, Sweet, 

that wasn’t a duck. 
‘ . That was a seagull!"’ 
Circle—‘‘Well, sup- 
pose you did pick 
up a couple of fleas 
from the dog. Don't 
be so fussy! 
aren't going to drain 
your life’s blood’ 








hunt 


costs. 


with 
your own way, then. 






oneymoon 


By 
Ray Trullinger 








breakiast like that. Have it 
Preserve the girlish figure at all 


an invalid’s 


Why didn’t you tell me you were stubborn before 


we were married? 


“Come on, baby, let’s not fight. 
to the blind. 


Let’s get started ove: 
It'll be daylight before we know it and 


we've got to be all set for the morning flight when 


Starts. 


It’s a mile over there. 
a mile isn’t far. 


Well, for Heaven’s sake 


We might have to wade through 


little mud and I'll probably have to carry you pick-a-back 
across that slough, but you needn’t worry because I’ve 


only fallen there twice so far. 


There, I guess we’re all 


set. Now will you close the door, honey? I’m up to 
my ears in guns, ammunition and decoys. 


“Well, here’s the blind, 






dear. Wait until I find the 
flashlight. There now. Watch it! Don’ 
slip! Sit down for a minute and hold on 
to the dog while the old man slaps out the 
decoys and pegs Hortense out where she'll 
do the most good. Yes, I know the seat’s 
frosty and cold, but you won’t mind—it’ll 
melt as soon as you sit on it awhile. You 
ought to be used to cold seats anyway 
honey. You were raised on a farm, weren't 
you? Water in the bottom of the box? Yes, 
there usually is. Leaks a little. I'll bale he: 
out as soon as—well, stand on the seat a 
minute until I put the decoys out... 
“Here’s Papa back again. Miss me while 
[ was gone? Give us a kiss. Mm’m 
what do you mean, (Continued on page 45 








‘* You can’t train an Irish water spaniel to use a Turkish towel every 
time it gets itself wet’’ 





~ 
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T WAS the last day 
of the bird season in 
Tennessee. Be it 
known that in the 
South a “bird” is a quail 
—~a duck is a duck, a 
dove is a dove; but a 


quail is a bird. 
juail is a b By 


A friend and I had 
hunted the previous day; 
hunted in a pouring rain 
in fields of rank broom 
sedge until water could do no more. We had lost some 
“down” birds, missed more than we should have missed and 
quarreled without ceasing about the merits of the dogs. 
[he dogs belonged to my friend and he was exceedingly 
“sweet” on the two black and white setters; so, just to be 
contrary, I claimed that the pointer was the best dog. My 
friend said that either of the two setters was a million times 
better than the pointer. I said: “If those trick bench show 
dogs will let that pointer alone, I'll show you a dog that 
will find some birds.” And so on—just two rain-soaked 
bird hunters grousing. 

Next morning my friend was too busy to go hunting, so 
| said: “I'll just walk around the edge of town and kill 
the limit (15) to take to Memphis this evening.” Any old 
bird hunter can guess what he said. He then asked me 
what dogs I wanted and I replied: “Just that pointer.” 
His surprise was genuine enough; but, as I was almost as 
willing for him to have the laugh on me as to have it on 
him, I held forth at some length about my knowledge of 
bird dogs. He retorted with a long string of winged words 
which are best left unrecorded, and told me to go ahead 
and follow my natural bent. 

I sallied forth with a doubting eye on the dog; though, 
if I had possessed a hundredth part of the knowledge I had 
se stoutly claimed, I would have noticed her eagerness and 
pep, which had been sadly lacking on the previous day. | 
should have guessed or “reckoned” at once that here was 

dog that did not like to hunt with other dogs or with 
more than one man. On the way to the city limits, or 
“outside the corporation” as 
we say in Tennessee, I was 
thinking up demurrers, pleas 
in abeyance, and whatever 
else learned counsel for the 
defense calls alibis; for I had 
little hope and no expecta- 
tion of making good on my 
boasts. I was quite sure I 
had overspoke myself, and 
flinched a little when | 
thought of what my keen- 
witted and  nimble-tongued 
friend would tell the fellows 
when I trailed in that eve- 
ning with about one bird; 
which, as all hunters know, 








By 


“Turxey TALK 


Bennett Foster 


Along in the fall, when the acorns drop 
To make brown dots on the red oak leaves, 
When the haws are ripe, and the dark green pines 
Rustle and whisper with every breeze, 
The whole wild woodland murmurs low, 
The dried leaves crackle when you walk, 
And the language they speak is the one you know, 
It’s the old, old, luring turkey talk. 


my hopes just a little. 
One hour, two hours, 
three hours, and no sign 
of birds. The dog was 


O ol fo [ 4u ( k working fast enough, 
wide enough and I knew 


the birds were around 
there somewhere. Tired, 
hot and puzzled, I sat on 
a log to eat my lunch. 


cc ef Jackson 1 am deaf, and a deaf 


man rarely has an at- 
tentive audience because, with all the things people talk 
about, he seldom happens to choose a subject those present 
are talking about. But almost any kind of a dog is a good 
listener and it has been my habit for many years to talk 
aloud to the dog when hunting without a human side part- 
ner. So I said to the dog: 

“Dot, you look like a bird dog; you have everything so 
far as appearance goes; but, old girl, I don’t believe you 
could smell a burning rubber boot if it were tied around 
your neck. For forty years, man or boy, I have found 
birds around here. I have made big medicine about how I 
was going to find them today. Now if you don’t find any, 
you will add something to my reputation as a liar, and that 
reputation suits me as it stands. There is nothing to be 
gained by piling Pelion upon Ossa.” 


ELL, sir, believe it or not, that dog looked as if she 
understood, and suddenly bounded away, roaded a lit- 
tle and froze on point not 50 yards away. I was on the 
side of a hill and started heeling down after the manner 
of fat men, when two birds rose at my feet before I got 
halfway to the dog. I slammed both of them into a 15-foot 
briar thicket at the foot of the hill and might have paused 
to rub my perfect 48 waistline with satisfaction,. but noticed 
the dog still on point. That bird had run a little way ahead 
and suddenly got up and sped 
like a bullet to the left and 
a little toward me, but I 
busted him. Three shots, 
three birds—I unbuttoned the 
top button of my vest. The 
dog retrieved the last bird 
first and did it so quickly and 
gently that I saw she knew 
her business. As she came 
to my feet, she sat on her 
haunches, holding the bird in 
her mouth. I held out my 
hand and said “Give!” and 
she dropped the bird into it. 
| ‘“‘much-ed” her a little, as 
the Southern trainers say 
(petted her to show she had 
done well), and said: 
“Dot, sometimes I acci- 
dentally tell the truth, and 








is a whole lot less than none. i.) Ae sss ams Turkey. that happened when I was 
[ knew my fields, having talking about you yesterday.” 
hunted them for forty years; The bobwhite may whistle from brush piles deep I waved her toward the 


and I knew that, if the dog 
was any good at all, she 
should find several coveys 
and give me a little shooting. 
Nature made me on generous 
lines. Equipped for hunting, 
[ weighed all of 275 pounds, 


burrs; 


and looked much like a ee Se Turkey 


Michelin tire ad. The 
weather was just right for 
most fellows, but a little 
warm for me. ‘However, I 
puffed around like a switch 
engine, cutting corners and 
moving the dog toward the 
most likely places. 


her quick and intelligent re- 
sponse to my signals, but her 
efforts soon began to raise 


In fence row corners grown thick with 


The geese may gabble, the ducks may quack, 
The grouse challenge you as he upward whirs; 
Even the buck, who with stamp and snort 
Drives on his does when they try to balk, 
Cannot compare or lead you on like 
The old, alluring turkey talk. 


When the fat old gobbler calls his hens 
To an acorn feast in an open glade: 

When his head grows red and he gobbles loud away. I headed in that di- 
And spreads his wings in a proud parade; rection and found Dot on 

When the crisp pine smoke scents all the woods; 
When hunters steal on their lonely stalk; 

Then it’s time for us, both you and me, 

. ; To go and answer that turkey talk. 

For a time I did not notice Terkey ....:. Turkey 


other two down birds, saying 
“Dead!” and she _ retrieved 
them perfectly. Hope began 
to sprout. She soon pointed 
another and I killed it. Four 
birds—four shots; a beautiful 
world, and “the cares that in- 
fest the day” had stolen away 
after the well-known Arab. 

Three birds had flown to a 
small thicket about 200 yards 


or ae Turkey. 


point as I reached the high 
undergrowth. Straight up for 
30 feet that bird went and 
headed for the distant woods, 
‘but I dropped him dead as 
the proverbial mackerel at 30 
(Continued on page 43) 


ray ee Turkey. 
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ONG ago I came to tl 
sion there was more pleasure 
in inducing a shy and back- 
ward fish to take a fly than in 

filling my creel with willing victims. 
When trout of any species are feeding 
there is little difficulty in taking them 
with artificial flies, some writers to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Anyone 
can become a successful fly fisherman 
if he gives but a little time to the 
sport and use what brains the AIl- 
mighty has supplied him with. 
[To take a shy and backward, fish, 
however, is altogether a_ different 
problem. 

As a trout fisherman I found my- 
self turning by preference to so- 
called “fished out” waters where trout 
needed coaxing, required more than 
splashing down upon the water the 
particular fly in favor at the moment. 
What fun I got out of it, too. But 
I am not writing of trout fly fishing. 

It was natural that I should turn 
my attention to less well-known 
species from the fly man’s viewpoint, 
the “common” fishes of lake and 
stream. I discovered to my own 
satisfaction that upon occasion al- 
most any fish will take a fly, either 
by accident or with malice afore- 
thought. I have succeeded in 


ie conclu- 


con- 


vincing great northern pike, pickerel, wall-eyes, pan fishes 
—from crappie to sunfish—yellow perch and even bullheads, 


that artificial flies are worth striking. 
cat with bullheads; 
I suspect the bullheads accidentally 


in the shallows and mouthed it as they mouth anything. 


they—the cats—will actually take, while 


A g00d location is along a weed bed 


shing for Pan Fish 


Random Notes on Taking 
Perch, Crappie and Rock 
Bass on Light Rods and 
with Artificial Flies 


By O. W. Smith 














At the evening hour 
the yellow perch. 
I am including spotted 


found, the fly quiescent 





sized perch fried up crisp and brown in bacon fat 
be equalled even by his close relative, the wall-eye 
for the objects of the stay-at-home fly man’s skill 
Now a word about tackle, thinking of all but wall-eyes. 
We might as well start with the rod, for without a properly 





1 


Three times now, fishing rapid 
streams, confluents of the Mississippi 
River, small-mouth being my 
object, I have raised and hooked 
spotted, or channel cat. There was 
no happenstance about it, the fish 
deliberately rose to the flies as does 
a trout, and were hooked. Let me 
add, the resultant battle was all that 
any fly man could desire. Two of 
the cats ran about a pound, while one 
was a trifle over 2 pounds. Anyone 
at all acquainted with the species will 
know that they gave me plenty of ex- 
ercise on a 3%-ounce split-bamboo 
rod. In my files I have letters from 
several sportsmen who have had 
similar experiences with this sportive 
cat. 


bass 


UT to return to the lesser mem 

bers of the finny tribe,—perch, 
crappie, bluegills and rock bass—all 
will take artificial flies when properly 
presented, and on correct tackle will 
give the stay-at-home angler real 
sport, not to mention a delicious meal 
afterward. I honestly think that 
aside from trout, the perch is the 
best-flavored fresh-water fish we 
have. Inasmuch as the so-called 
‘“wall-eyed pike” is a perch and not a 
pike, it of course is in a class with 


Just the same, from pure water, a medium 


cannot 
So much 








balanced fly rod, one suited to the work, 
there will be little success and less pleas- 


ure for the angler. Granted there is a 
sense in which we anglers “fish for fish,” 
nevertheless it is the thrill of the game 
which endears it to us. The lighter the 
rod, within reason, the more delightful the 
sport. I am employing and recommending 
a 3 or 3%-ounce bamboo, though I have 
used my “feather-light,” 2%4-ounce, with 
3ut so light a rod means the taking 
of chances supposing a l-pound perch is 
hooked, and I once took twelve which 
weighed 13 pounds. A 3%-ounce, an 8%4- 
foot split-bamboo is about as near perfec- 
tion for the work as one can ask, supplying 
requisite strength with a sufficiency of ac- 
tion. The uninitiated will be surprised at 
the battle a crappie will put up—given half 
an opportunity—if treated like a game fish. 

As to the remainder of the tackle little 
need be said, other than that it should be 
practically what one uses for small brook 
trout fishing. I prefer a single-action reel, 
for I know of nothing else that will prop- 
erly balance so light a rod. It may sur- 
prise some trout fans who regard such 
fishing as I am pleading for as “crass,” to 
hear me say that I find a double-tapered line far and away 
more satisfactory. By the same token I like a tapered 
leader, though it may be because I am a bit finicky about 
such things; but, though I would not insist upon it, I am 
‘onvinced that with such a leader I can place my flies more 
satisfactorily. 


OY. 


\ HEN it comes to counterfeit presentments I doubt if 
one need be overly particular, that too, in spite of the 
fact that I think there is nothing more alluring, evening 
after evening, than Brown Hackle. Much depends upon the 
character of the water, which must always be taken into con- 
sideration. I have found the Royal Coachman good and now 
ind then the Scarlet Ibis; though more somber flies I have 
found most alluring in bright waters. The various squirrel 
tail and hair flies are good, very good, especially for the 
crappie and sunfish. The flies must not be too large because 
those small-mouthed fish will find trouble in getting hold of 
them. The perch is blessed with a generous mouth and the 
angler need not worry much about hooking him. He is not 
delicate feeder, purposefully bitting—something a bluegill 
and sunfish never does, though the rock bass is more certain 
in his methods. 
Naturally, writing for experienced fly men, I need not say 
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With ‘‘rockies’’ I have had my best luck along the shore 


that the angler must needs fish for his game when it is 
surface-feeding. While perch are depth-loving fellows, along 
towards evening you will find them fussing about near the 
surface at the edges of weed beds. I have even seen them 
“playing,” as the average fisherman says, on the surface, 
which means actually feeding on insects, though that is un- 
usual. Under those conditions a fly cast into the midst of 
the disturbance is certain to be taken instantly, as the 
golden fellows are exceedingly jealous, and fearful lest a 
companion beat him to the tidbit. It is this habit of gregari- 
ousness and consequent rivalry which makes the perch the 
sporting proposition that he is. Once locate a school and 
get them to coming and you will have sport a-plenty for a 
little while. 

Granted that the fly man will not win as many fish as will 
the live-baiter, he will yet derive more joy from those he 
does get. I have taken half a dozen fine fellows, one after 
the other, all on flies, then waited for half an hour before 
getting them to feed again. Fifteen or twenty is a good 
average evening’s catch when everything is propitious, and 
[ have whiled away a whole evening without so much as 
getting a single specimen; but then, that is “fisherman’s 
luck.” I am convinced that much depends upon the water 
and weather conditions, for there are times when they just 

are not to be found on the surface. 
Should the angler have but a single eve- 











































Crappie frequent weed beds and grassy shores 





ning along a weed bed and be in dire need 
of a mess, though still desirous of taking 
them on flies, there is still another trick he 
can employ. Pinch a small shot—BB size 
—to the leader, and go down after them. 
The perch is possessed of an insatiable 
curiosity as well as an ever-present appe- 
tite, and let anything move through the 
water it will attract his attention; it moves, 
ergo it is alive, ergo it is good to eat. I 
have taken good fish on a bit of red from 
a bandana, trolling it through the water. 
Just sink the fly, and as I have already 
pointed out—it need not be weighted 
enough to mar the sport—perch will re- 
spond. Half the joy comes in making the 
backward fellows surrender to the entice- 
ment of your lure. 

The crappies, bluegills and such ilk must 
needs be sought along the edges of weed 
beds, or, off grassy, reedy shores, where 
the water is moderately deep, and at night 
fall or in early morning. They are not as 
uncertain, I verily believe, as are the perch 
—given a proper water and environment. 
Morning, early morning, hours are more 
successful than (Continued on page 40) 
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[1f.—“Deap_ty Burrato Devices” 

HE ordinary devices of the buffalo in shamming death 

ind doubling on his tracks when wounded, though 

deadly to the novice, seldom catch the experienced 

hunter unawares. It is when he adopts more novel 
tactics and becomes the “unknown quantity” that the old 
hand is caught napping. The following stories illustrate 
such unusual tactics, and the result. 

One evening in Barotseland six natives located a herd of 
buffalo on an open flat, about 200 yards from the edge of 
the forest. They were making a careful approach through 
the timber, and against a slight breeze, when they heard a 
snort and a crash of bush behind them. They turned to 
see the lowered head and humped shoulders of a massive 
bull within 10 yards, and coming in full charge. 

The herd was still 300 yards off, and taken fairly by sur- 
prise, the natives started to run. One was hurled aside with 
broken ribs piercing his lungs, as the great bosses struck 
him, and another was ripped up by the massive curved 
horns as he started to climb a‘tree. The other four got out 
of danger in time. Crouched tremblingly in the tree forks 
they watched the bull pawing the ground and bellowing at 
intervals, until it grew dark. Then at last he went slowly 
towards the herd, and the natives ventured to climb down 
and head for the nearest village. 

None could account for the bull’s attack. As a rule it is 
only a wounded animal that charges, and none of the party 
had even seen this beast. It was equally singular that he 
should have been so far from the herd, as in most cases the 
bulls graze on the outside within 100 yards of the main 
So at dawn a large party went to the scene of tragedy 
to solve the riddle. 

From the tracks it appeared that the bull had been stand- 
ing in thick cover within 50 feet of the men’s line of ap- 
proach, and had got their wind as they passed and left him 
behind them. It almost seemed that he had acted as sentry 
for the herd, although such a thing had never been known. 
However, as the tracks had gone towards the herd after- 
wards, and there were two victims to be avenged, the na- 
tives took the trail and started to follow cautiously. 

They sighted the herd about midday lying down in the 
shade, with a few sentry bulls standing, and without sign 
of any outlying vedette animal. But the faint breéze blew 
lirectly on to the herd and already signs of restlessness 


bodv. 
to try 


illers of the 
W. S. Chadwick 


A bunch of native hunters and three moderately large trophies 


ungle 





could be noticed. So the boys turned 
aside into the forest and made a wide 


detour to approach from the oppo- A buffalo head 


*- side wi aki Ss ‘ seen from the 
site side up-wind. Making sure that it.” aaah 
the killer was with the herd, they thevery wide 


relaxed their vigilance a little, and horns 


were within 300 yards of the herd 
when out of a screen of mutema 
bush just passed, a great bull crashed 
full upon them. 

Swarming the trees like squirrels 
they got out of danger—all but one. 
That unfortunate seized a _ rotten 
branch in his haste and fell right in front of the killer 
Kneeling beside him the big bull promptly ripped his body 
with his wicked horns, and when life was extinct he stamped 
the remains to pulp. While he did so, a few of the natives 
hurled assegais, but most of them fell from his tough hide 
harmlessly. One, however, stuck in the shoulder; but only 
to be snapped short off against the nearest tree as he turned 
in search of fresh victims. Seeing none, he went slowly 
towards the awakened herd, bellowing his rage and triumph 
at intervals. 


HE natives noticed that he met with no grateful recep- 

tion for his services as sentry. Two bulls rushed at him, 
and after a short fight he galloped off to the other side of the 
mob and stood bellowing about 100 yards beyond. Then the 
herd went off through the forest and the outlaw followed 
them. The natives at once descended; recovered the body 
of the victim, and while some took it to the village the 
others came to my camp and told the story. 

[ had another white man with me, and for once we both 
had horses. I was glad of this, for the tale convinced me 
that the beast was a determined killer, and in view of buf 
falo cunning and courage I did not like the idea of ap- 
proaching him on foot. As it was late when the natives 
came to us we decided to go after him next morning and 
try to eliminate him. 

Starting at dawn we circled many miles through the 
forest on the tracks, and about noon we located the mob 
lying in the timber bordering a great flat by the river. 
The wind was in our favor, but we knew that if we once 
passed the old vedette bull it would be in his favor too; 
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so we kept our eyes wide open. 
d We were perhaps 300 yards 
from the mob when, 100 yards 
ahead, we saw the movement of 

a black object in a clump of 
evergreens. Looking carefully 

it we made out the head of a 

bull buffalo eyeing us intently, 
unable no doubt to understand 

our mounted appearance. We 

had scarcely dismounted to fire 

when he charged at top speed, 

and our rifles spoke when he 

had covered about 50 yards. 

The bullets struck in chest and 
shoulder and brought him down 

in a somersault. He scrambled 

up, however, and attempted to 
continue the charge until a bullet 































The author 
with a fine 
bull he 
had just 
killed 






The African bull 
is considered by 


some the dead- ground and apparently looking for trouble. 





to the brain stopped his groggy progress, at about 30 paces. 
His body was almost naked of hair, and he was old and 





liest of foes ° : 
He charged the crowd immediately, bellow- 


ing as he came, and from behind him came 
unexpected answering bellows and the thud of many hoofs. 
The natives raced for the safety of the kraal at once, but 
they had barely reached it when the stockade fence was re- 
duced to ruins under the impact of a herd of about a hundred 
buffalo. Wild confusion ensued, and when the living wave 
of great bodies had passed, every hut was demolished, and 
four trampled and torn human bodies lay. amidst the debris. 
The terrified natives spent most of that night in the trees, 
or close beneath them, but saw no more of the buffalo. 
Examining the spoor at daylight they found that a mob 
of buffalo had approached the “land” from the forest and 
had halted on the edge of it apparently undecided about raid- 
ing its luscious herbage. But the solitary spoor of a great 
bull following the mob, had turned aside from it, entered 
the land, and demolished the granary. The sounds of his 
subsequent attack had induced the hesitating herd to follow, 


r scarred; but a fine beast all the same. Chased out of the with the disastrous results described. 
! herd he seemed unable to leave it, and had followed to still 
“ seme it by his vigilance. Though unusual, such action is ROM the fact that he was solitary it was apparent he had 
i, by no means unique as the following story will show. I been chased from the herd, and from the weight and size, 
may add that had we been unmounted we might not have as indicated by the spoor, was probably old. But the fact 
‘een him in time—even though forewarned—and in that that the herd would still follow his lead made him dangerous, 
rl case he would undoubtedly have had another victim. and the natives decided to build elsewhere. With their usual 
: The bull I am about to describe seemed to act more as a_ aptitude for nomenclature they dubbed him “Father of the 
a scout than a vedette, though an equally determined killer. Buffalo.” : 
of His ferocity secured for his kind an animal sanctuary, and A week afterwards a village 4 miles away was sleeping 
d caused the removal of two native villages. How the old peacefully in fancied security, when it was awakened by the 
™ fellow eventually died no man knows, but he left a perma- thud of many hoofs, and huts crashed down over the sleep- 
vl nent memorial to himself in the shape of a bush tract nearly ers under the impact of heavy bodies. As the living ava- 
200 miles square, ceded by common consent to animal life. lanche passed, it left two men and a woman and child dead 
h \ Portuguese official told me the story. ; amidst the ruins; crushed under the thundering hoofs. 
> It seems that in the Lomba district, near the Quito, there Daylight revealed that the Father of the Buffalo had first 
¢ were two native villages, until 1924, which had refused to approached the village, and had entered the patch of green 
“4 move before the depredations of the numerous lions and ele- mealies while the herd stood for a time on the borders. 
a phants. Most villages had long since removed to more in- Afterwards his spoor was obliterated by the hoofs of the 
- habited tracts, but it took the determined challenge of an mob, but it was plain that he had followed the herd to the 
old buffalo bull to shift these stalwarts. vicinity of the village, and, from the happenings of a week 
wt One night in the early part of the year mentioned a crash earlier, the natives deduced that from the time he reached 
ab of falling poles was heard in the cultivated land close to the the land he had again become the destructive leader. Man- 
or village, and a crowd went out with torches to investigate. eating lions came but rarely, and elephants seldom destroyed 
ad Amidst the ruins of a granary which had been perched the lands and gardens, but the completeness of the buffalo 


a3 


above ground on poles stood a buffalo bull, pawing the 


destruction and appalling, and (Continued on page 70) 
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Take your better 
half to teach her the 
way of Pisces and 
not only will she 
hook the big one but 
you will be remind- 
ed of it so often that 
there will be no liv- 
ing with the lady 
till some counter 
irritation sets in, 
such as the grouse 
or deer season 


Hamilton M. Laing 


you are now tying into big fish, 30 and 40 
pounders. Remember what the 10 and 20 
pound springs did to you last March and 
govern yourself accordingly.” 

“Yes, I did have some accidents,” admitted 
Better Half, “but that first one I lost, he 
hit me when I wasn’t looking and you 
couldn’t call that fair. That other time, the 
line, you remember, got wrapped around 
the tip and something just had to go. The 
time I had the fish on for a while before | 
broke the line, why, the dumb thing wa 
rotten anyhow!” 

Very true, of course—it is always poor 








ID you ever notice how, in the game of 
hunting or fishing, the novitiate behaves 
toward his elders and superiors—those 
older and confirmed in the sport? Very 

often, in fact, almost invariably, it would seem 
that Dame Fortune conspires with the novice 
to the discomfiture of the confirmed. Take your 
lady friend out onto placid depths to show her 
how to catch Esox, that wolf of the waters, 
and like as not she will get the big 
fish of the day and the brute will 
strike while she is playing with the 
spoon to see how it works, right by 
the gunwale, or grab a trailing 
painter rope and hook himself with 
his sharp has happened. 
Take your Sonny boy out to teach 
him the way of the woods and the 
way of getting the bacon, and like 
as not you will run into an insig- 
nificant spiker and Sonny will do in 
a big 4-pointer. Take your old 
friend from the prairies out on salt 
water to show him how to catch 
salmon; give him a line to 
hold for appearance’s sake and ten 
to one he will tangle up with a 


teeth—as 


coho 


judgment to argue with a lady. Sut 
had too much Scotch in me—blood, you 
understand—to keep on buying spoon 
and line and sinkers at that rate, durin: 
these hard times, and said so, and Bette 
Half did not press the point—merely sup 
pressed that longing for the old 8-ounce 
rod and allowed the light of battle to 
glow in her eye as she dropped the great 
lead on its mission with the “plop” of a 
flatiron. Women often are like that 
There was no doubt of it 
It was going to be a tyee 
morning. The tide was nea 
low slack at daylight. It 
was the 2lst of August- 
fateful date and tide com 
bination for these big salm 
on. And they were to be in 
the bay for sure. 


EVEN of the monsters 

had been taken among 
four boats the _ previou 
morning—lucky _fisherme: 
“in the know” who had got 
the jump on the rest of us! 
For the tyees had come late 
and suddenly, a good run 





tvee. It has happened so often that 
[ am positive there is something in 
it. And take out your better half 
to teach her the way of Pisces and 
not only will she hook the big one, but you will be re- 
minded of it so often that there will be just no living 
with the lady until some counter irritation sets in such 
as the grouse or deer season. The moral of this, which 
ought to be plain, is to steer clear of the novitiate—or 
hook the big one yourself. 

[ll confess the latter is what I tried to do and figured 
I was playing fairly safe. That heavy hand line with its 
“battleship” of a sinker and leaded cuttyhunk leader— 
48-pound test—had proved fairly innocuous to both 
springs, cohoes and tyees. The outfit was the ultra in 
heavy tackle; the main line being cod line of large diam- 
eter that would have held a steer, and to date it had 
hooked nothing more exciting than some epileptic star- 
fish and a rock cod or two with soulful, wondering eyes. 
But it was a useful part of the family gear because of its 
habit of taking soundings of the bay. 

I said, “Now this thing of putting you back on this 
clothesline looks a bit like giving a police inspector a 
beat out in Chinatown, but really it isn’t. It is to get 
you acquainted with the feel of a big tyee. Remember, 


It was only a little runt of a 28-pound tyee 
anyhow, but it was a first one 


apparently, the first decent 
visit in years—this due un 
doubtedly to the fact that 
commerical fishing, thank 
heaven! had gone to the bow-wows and the tyees had been 
left alone to follow their ancient ways and reach the river 
mouth. The Skipper had been watching that bay daily 
with eyes that miss nothing concerning these big fish— 
watching for the roll of a great back, the flirt of a huge 
tail, the jump that brings a sounding splash when 40 
pounds of fish shoots up 3 or 4 feet in the clear and falls 
again ker-plunk into the green bay. 

Because of his vigil Skipper had gone out on that first 
morning when low tide slack was near the dawning, and 
landed four of these leviathans, hooking a fifth that broke 
away in the tussle—coming thus within one of the legal 
limit, a record for the season. This, even on heavy hand 
tackle, means good fishing. The feat could scarcely be 
accomplished on light tackle that necessitates a longer 
battle, wasting the time so valuable at low tide. For 
believe it or not, the tyee will strike at low slack or not 
at all. Nine-tenths of the big fish landed on these waters 
are taken in the fateful hour around that stage of water 
in the bay. The government tide table is as necessary a 
part of the tyee fisher’s equipment as is the hook or the gaff 
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Dawning in August is very early and you must be at 
the buoy off the river mouth then—not on the way. Tyee 
fishers probably do sleep like other people but if you try 
to beat the company to the buoy any morning, you will 
find some of them out there in the black dark hunting 
for the fateful landmark when there are only the shore 
ights as navigation guides. We arrived there so early 
that I could scarcely distinguish ariy of my neighbors, 
ind I doubted that a fish could see a spoon yet, until I 
was told that three had already been landed and now we 
saw a fisher on the point of gaffing another and hauling 
the victim over the gunwale. That surely was Karl 
Ericson, 

“How big?” I called, as his boat was near by. 

“Oh, about 35. Not a very big one!” 

“Ye gods!” breathed Better Half, in an excited little 
viggle. “I’m glad I’ve got the clothesline. Whatever'll 
you do if a fish like that gets on that little rod!” 


“WA Ars and see, and just keep praying he'll get on. 
But I won’t brace my feet and hang on like death 
to the nigger—I’ll give him some line now and again 
when he wants it. I won’t throw all my weight against 
a 40-pound fish heading at miles per hour for the channel 
—on a 24-pound test line and 6-ounce rod!” 

There were some other things I said I would not do 
by way of rubbing in the lesson of several lost spoons, 
sinkers, and yards of line, when Better Half stopped 
me with: 

“Look! that other man has a fish!” 

I looked. Yes, another tyee near by was tied to a 
hand line. 

“Look at your rod!” 

Shade of old Izaak—the little rod was yanked halfway 
to the water! I grabbed for it—pushing an oar over- 
board with my stomach—and freed it from the socket 
just in time to feel it flip back to me, lightly. He had 
pit the hook in that split second before I could hold 
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him. There is a heart leap and bound followed by a 
sinking spell—an awful let-down this last—in every such 
strike, and I had it all in good measure. 

“Too bad he didn’t stay on!” consoled my partner. 
“If you had only been watching your rod instead of 
that man—” 

Now did you ever! And I ask you, isn’t that just like 
a woman? 

We were using two kinds of lure. Attached to the 
hand line was a made-over No. 6 Glendon Stewart silver 
spoon—cut down by myself to a narrower head giving 
less throw and more wriggle when in action. I was 
pinning my faith on a No. 6 brass Diamond. It is at 
least interesting to run two lures from the same boat and 
see which catches the tyee fancy—if you get chances 
enough to prove anything. There were now twenty-three 
boats dragging shiny lures over this small area and these 
I knew would be of three or four makes and shapes and 
sizes varying from brass, silver, or bronze and in size 
from small No. 5s to the great brass 8-inch “frying 
pans” -of the Skipper who, by means of them, is usually 
high man on the bay. 

If you can’t catch a tyee yourself, the next best thing 
is to watch the other fellow having a good time doing 
it. His facial expression is often wonderful. I had just 
been advised that my own had been something splendid 
and Better Half had longed for a photograph of it—at 
the moment I lost the fish, of course. The thing though 
must have been incomplete without a sound record also; 
for a fisherman under high nervous tension is almost 
sure to be rather vocal. When I contritely begged par- 
don for my lapse, Better Half said: 

“Oh, go ahead. There are no ladies present, I’m just 
your wife! There, that woman has a fish!” 

A man and woman hovering on the outskirts were seen 
now in action. The woman in the stern was busy with 
her hand line. As usual this form of tackle seemed 
bearing the brunt of the battle, the three or four rods 

apparently taking no part. The man had 


* “ ceased to row, pulled in his oars and he didn’t 
+ Below—Steer bas be a , advice Evidently ; 
at ‘ : clear of the no- seem to be offering any advice, Lvident ya 
: ‘ vitiate or hook veteran that woman, or intensely dumb, for 

; iz % the big one your- ' . . 
Sis = if she sat there with little apparent concern and 





pulled in gently and let go easily—either a 
very hefty fish or she was playing cat and 
mouse with him. I guessed it was just the 
latter and circled away. It isa difficult physical 
feat anyhow to keep one eye fast on a bent 
rod, the other on a lady flirting with a tyee. 


WE SOON lost track of the couple as they 
drifted away out toward the channel. 
Better Half insisted that the fish was towing 
their boat, whereas I tried to show her that 
it was the outrunning tide carrying them 
along and counseled her to take a lesson on 
the art of manhandling big fish. 

“You don’t see her bracing her feet and 
holding on! She is killing him with kind- 
ness.” 

“Ves, but she can’t have much fun if she 
doesn’t get excited.” 

I have often wondered at the apparent 
solemnity of the occasion here. Down on the 
Willamette in Oregon where I was initiated 
into the art of wangling the chinook—which 
same fish is merely a smaller brother of the 
Canadian tyee—there used to be a grand 
hilarity among the fishers. “Fish on!”—that 
sladsome cry would echo up and down the 
river and no one ever landed a strike without 
a good and proper razzing from the line-up. 
Here they fish with the solemnity of a lot of 
undertakers busy in their chosen profession— 
never a sound at a strike, never a word in 
battle or yell of victory. Silence to the last 
and victory announced merely by a dull sock 
or two as killer club meets with tyee head and 
stills the thrashing of his tail. 

This funereal air I am utterly at a loss to 
(Continued on page 43) 


explain. On first 
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ARLY morning was as in- 
effably beautiful as the be- 
ginning of a summer day 


in Pennsylvania can pos- 


sibly be. The hills and valleys 
were drenched in a clear, soft 
light which made every tiny fea- 
ture of the immediate landscape 
stand out with almost fantastic 


loveliness. 

The fresh green leaves of the 
second growth in the wood lot had 
been cleaned and washed by the 
heavy dew of the receding night; 
the tall grass in the fallow fields, 
that would later dry and undulate 
in scorching breezes, was then 
quiet and gracefully erect; the 
birds, pouring out their glorious 
matinal salutations, seemed to in- 
crease, rather than disturb, the 
quiet peacefulness of French 
Creek valley. 

Arthur Cadwell, knowing that 
he would have to spend the day 

the adjacent town surveyed the 
enchanting beauty outside his bed- 
window with a keen and 
poignant desire that could not be 
denied 

Hastily he slipped 
He dressed hurriedly 
left the old farmhouse which he 
had purchased because of his constant nostalgia for the 
country. He strolled away through his fields in the direction 
woods at the top of the hill behind his home, his feet 

a dark trail in the disturbed verdure as glistening 
were cascaded to earth. 
were too intangible; they were forever 
creating a peace, a restfulness, within a man’s soul which 
was disappointingly fleeting, and somehow accomplished a 
charming psychic magic which was practically preposterous. 
He could remember one previous walk in the dripping woods 
gray squirrel had run along almost beside him 
for nearly 100 yards, chattering scoldingly and utterly fear- 
less; and another occasion when a mother skunk with her 
brood of four kittens had apparently concluded in an instant 
that he harmless and led her youngsters past him 
unconcernedly. Skunks, he knew, rarely hurried even 
when in danger but the usual alert and defensive pugnacious- 
absent. 


room 


from bed. 
and quietly 


ot the 
leaving 


drops of dew 


Dawns, he felt, 


when a big 


Was 


conspicuously 





Billy when his horns were in the velvet 


mer that he frequently chased 
out of the way when he was fee 
ing his chickens. 

However, he remembered wit 
more pleasure the 
not fired than he did the bags « 
birds he spread on the back port 
when he had returned from hunt 
ing; there was an actual comfor 
in recalling the big fish he had re 
turned to the water, and _ th 
recollection of two deer in the 
Elk County woods that had almos 
touched him with their quivering 
investigating noses was more sat 
isfactory than the mounted head 
of other animals’_ which late 
graced his living room as a resul 
of the trip. 


1 


| 
times ne 





T WAS puzzling, he felt, as hi 

turned from his quiet survey of 
the woods and started downhil 
toward the house. It was late: 
than he thought, for a _ bustling 


activity on the back porch of hi 
home indicated that his wife wa 
up and about. Then he realize 
that she had remained standing 
intently watching him as he cam 
across the fields 

As he came closer he Saw het 
face was suffused with amazed 


delight, and he wondered about it. Then she spoke, he: 
voice fairly vibrant. 

“Arthur! Where did you get that 

Cadwell looked at her wonderingly. 

“What deer?” he asked. 

sehind you! Following you, all the way from t 
lot !” 

She was frankly astounded that he did not know. Slow! 
he turned, and there, not 10 feet behind him, was a ful 
grown buck! 

As he looked incredulously at the animal it 
ing step toward him, stretching out an appraising nose, t 
tally unafraid. Cadwell chuckled delightedly and took 
step toward the buck, but at the man’s first movement the 
deer bounded 30 feet away, to stare apprehensively. 

As he was wondering what he could do to entice the an 
mal he heard the kitchen door slam. Instantly the 

buck was a bounding fugitive a 
Laddie, Cadwell’s Airedale, went 


deer . 


he woo 


took a hesitat 





Cc Ic ser 





ness Was 
L pew . when he thought 
bout those things he could 
find no enianiie of them. He 
aware of the common fic- 
accourting for anything 
“great brotherhood of 
which sentimen- 
talists advance and which maudlin 
and half-baked naturalists inter- bou, 
mittently trot out for the edifica 
tion of the nice old ladies of the 
Thursday Afternoon Literary So- 


Was 

tional 
unique, that 
Nature” drivel 


The C 


ciety and Sewing Circle. Man 
and wild animals were incom- 
patib “* vet Cadwell was certain 


that he had established an extra- 
ordinary intimacy with them at 
various times in the past through 
no particular efforts of his own. 

It was difficult to understand, 
for he sportsman. During 
the season he would have shot the 
squirrel unhesitatingly and had 
he been so inclined he would have 


Was 


hi no scruples ab out trap ping 
skunk. He wasn’t at all sure 
. 7 writen, by the author 
that he hadn’t shot a pi pheas- 
ant last fall that had been so 


unafraid sum- 





him during the 
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By ROY SCHOEB 


A story no big game hunter will want to miss, vividly 
recounting a successful hunt for sheep, grizzlies, cart . 
moose it 


Sporting Gold 
By PAUL WM. GARTNER 
A trip after the famous golden trout of the Sierras 


» ‘ = 
Before the Railroad Came 
A most unusual two-part serial in which an old-timer, 


CHARLEY ZABEL, tells of life as a freighter on the 
Jamous Ft. Pierre-Deadwood trail 


Some Startling Dogs 
3y ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


In which a well-known Southern author and sports 
man recounts some almost unbelievable points by bird 
dogs up, 


Mechanics of the Quick Draw 
By JACK CLIMENSON 
Probably the best practical article on this subject ever 
of “Practical Defensive 
Shooting” 


surging after it. He had seen tl 
animal from the kitchen. 

The dog was called back imme 
diately, and the incident 
cussed regretfully at breakfast 
None of them expected ever t 
see the deer again, nor did any of 
them have the slightest idea why 
had followed a man into hi 
very door yard. It became one of 
those extraordinary things whic 
cannot be believed, yet are for 
ever happening. 


"THE following Sunday Cadwell 

was casually scanning the 
paper on the screened veranda of 
his home, with Laddie at his usual 
place beside him. Suddenly the 
dog raised its with a low 
rumbling growl. The man looked 
but saw nothing to account for 
However, he 


was dis 


“assiars 


head 


the dog’s warning. 
knew his dog, so he continued 

search the quiet landscape. It 
was perplexing, for nothing un 
usual was in sight, yet the dog’s 
alert attention had not wavered. 
Then he looked long and carefully 
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n the direction in which Laddie’s unblinking stare 
was fixed, to suddenly see the antlered head and 
houlders of a deer standing motionless in the 
fringe of brush 100 yards away. The buck had 
returned ! 

Commanding his dog to remain on the veranda, 
Cadwell arose quietly and walked toward the deer, 
trying to conceal his elation. As he drew nearer, 
he buck pushed through the edge of the brush and 
slowly advanced to meet him! 


HE man stopped, and so did the animal when 

it had come within 15 feet, to thrust a questing 
read forward while it surveyed Cadwell with a 
‘uriosity that had in it something like longing. 

“Come here, Billy,” said the man quietly. It 
vas a soothing, persuasive command, but the buck 
icknowledged it with only a flirt of its antlers. 

“Come on, boy,” drawled Cadwell encouragingly 
ind held out an inviting hand. 

\s the buck was about to step forward, it sud 
lenly changed attitude. Its feet bunched together, 
ind even while the man was gathering himself 


for an expected charge from the wild deer it had swept away 
until 
then did Cadwell become aware of the rushing approach of 


with flashing speed into the concealing woods. 


the Airedale he had left on the vernada. 
The constant sight of the buck had 
ivercome the dog’s instinctive obedience 
ind he was charging at the interloper. 

“Laddie!” shouted Cadwell, and the 
log came to an unwilling and belliger- 
ent stop beside him, rumbling throatily 
is he glared toward the brush. 

“You'll have to leave that deer alone, 
boy! You know you may not chase 
leer. What’s the matter with you?” 
‘olded the man, exasperatedly. 

The dog looked at his master sheep- 
shly. Laddie knew full well that he 
might not chase deer and he never had, 
but this was something unique. He had 

» idea just what the presence of the 
deer, or his master’s efforts to prevent 
ts being alarmed, presaged; and he felt 
that possibly it would be better if he 
took charge of the situation in his 
capable canine way. 

“Come with me, Laddie,” commanded 
the man, after a brief period of inde- 
cision—and the dog was tied to its ken- 
nel for the first time in months. The 
log seemed to sulk because of the in- 
dignity, but Cadwell was firm. 

Then he returned to the field be- 
fore his home and called to the deer much 
to a dog. 


“Here, Billy, 


At first Billie was a bit suspicious 


Not 


silly, Billy,” he cried, enticingly, 
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The camera did not alarm him in the least 


burst into uproarious laughter as the preposterousness of 
the situation occurred to him. 
He turned to go back to his abandoned paper, only to stop 





He came to like petting 


as he would have 


but then 


had 


been 


abruptly as he saw the buck daintily 
approaching ! 

Standing still and talking constantly, 
he induced the animal to come within 
a few feet of him. Slowly he reached 
out his hand and tried to rest it on the 
buck’s head. The deer was not alarmed, 
but neither was it willing for too great 
a familiarity. It immediately withdrew 
sufficiently to escape the gesture. 


TILL talking caressingly, the man 

took a step forward and stretched 
forth his hand again. The buck trembled 
slightly and shrank away from actual 
contact with its hereditary enemy, but 
it did not move its feet. Just as Cad- 
well’s hand was about to touch its head 
it snorted disapprovingly and tossed the 
hand aside with a slight brush of its 
antlers. 

‘Aw, come here, Billy,” urged Cad- 
well, but Billy had other ideas about it. 
The buck, without warning, turned and 
stalked away. 

That was the end of the first of many 
efforts Cadwell made to actually handle 
the deer, and at last he succeeded. 
Strangely enough, it happened when he 
strolling over his place with Laddie. The dog 


had become reconciled to the occasional presence of the 


deer, 


but 








the buck was by no means willing to accept 
casually the dog’s presence. 

There were probably dim and misty racial mem- 
ories of pursuing wolves in the buck’s mind to 
prevent that casual acceptance, but the peculiar 
mental twist that made it crave association with a 
man also made it possible to largely disregard 
Laddie, although it was continually wary. 

Cadwell had started using a leash on the dog 
when they walked near the wood lot, with an ex- 
pectation of the very thing that occurred—for one 
misty morning they encountered the buck almost 
beside them. 

Laddie bristled and tugged at the end of the 
leash, but the deer approached somewhat uncon- 
cernedly. Possibly it discounted the ability of the 
tugging dog to harm it, for it approached with 
lowered antlers. Laddie went wild with futile rage 
and indignation, but the buck held its ground, 
just beyond the taut leash, snorting and stamping. 

“Stop it, boy!” commanded Cadwell, but more 
than mere orders were necessary to curb the dog’s 
frenzy. With a terrific lunge he dragged the man 
forward one step—and (Continued on page 41) 
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Announcement 


Outdoor Life Conservation Award for 1931 to Senator Harry B. Hawes 


E TAKE pleasure in announcing of Columbia and other territories. 

that the Outpoor Lire Gold Medal Previous recipients of the In January, 1931, the U. S. Senat 

for Distinguished Achievements in rs Special Committee on Conservation < 
Wild Life Conservation during 1931 has OUTDOOR LIFE Award: Wild Life Resources, of which Senator 


a seen . ‘ , aaa a re 1923 John M. Phillips, Pittsburgh, Pa iehiee km eihenadilieteed Oe ye 
been awarded to Harry B. Hawes, United Sal. . Gactiend Yasmer Gleateee). Hawes is vice-chairman, published an in 





States Senator from Missouri. Silver City, N. D. portant report on its investigations. Sena 
This annual award, first given in 1923, 1924 Arthur A. Allen, Cornell University. tor Hawes was chiefly responsible for thi 
has taken on added significance in the past Arthur M. Hyde, ex-Governor of report, as well as for the measure now 


few years due to the widespread public pono tg U. S. Secretary of in Congress calling for the coordination of 


interest in, and agitation about all matters William C. Adams. Mass. the different branches of the government 
pertaining to the conservation and propaga- Isador Zellerbach. San Francisco, insofar as they relate to wild life prote 
tion of wild life. In fighting public indif- Calif. tion, and propagation. 

ference to the fate of our game and fish, W. B. Coleman, Boulevard, Va. Senator Hawes’ most recent contributio: 
in pushing legislation designed to protect A. P. Bigelow, Ogden, Utah. was the suggestion, in a speech delivered 


wild life, and in unifying progressive con- Dg a ang ey M to the Izaak Walton League Conventio1 
servation thought by his personal leader- wy. 3. awe. — a on April 22, that funds for the adequat« 


ship, Senator Hawes has for a decade Herbert L. Stoddard, Washington, protection and increase of migratory wild 
shown himself an outstanding advocate of D.C. fowl be raised by a $1 or $2 federal stam; 
the cause of Sportsmanship. His achieve- Jack Miner, Kingsville, Ontario, to be attached by every migratory bird 
ments in 1931 were notable because they ‘Gane Giesece. Carwiiite. Gne. shooter to his state license. In view of the 
were the logical outcome of a distinguished 30 Aldo Leopold, Madison, Wis. muddle among conservationists about what 
Dr. F. K. Meyer, San Francisco is the best plan for financing waterfowl 
projects, this suggestion seems particular] 


career in the U. S. Senate as a forceful lf oe 
and successful conservationist. SDD MEEGPOLD 
The Ovutpoor Lire award has in the fot J 4J - 


past been so often given for valuable con- 
tributions to the scientific study of wild 
life that we feel the public at large will be 
glad that the award for the past year goes 
to a man whose contributions have been 
largely legislative and public. Harry B. 
Hawes was born in Covington, Ky., in 
1869; was educated in law at St. Louis and 
began the practice of law there. There 
followed a career in politics. He was for 
five years President of the St. Louis Board 
of Police Commissioners, and was instru- 
mental in introducing regular revolver drill 
for policemen for the first time in an 
American city. In the Missouri legisla- 
ture he served on the Fish and Game com- 
mittee. 

In Congress, for a period of six years, 
he handled practically all of the big legis- 
lation. relating to conservation, and co- 
operated in particular with the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America in pushing their 
legislative projects. He was instrumental 
in passing the Upper Mississippi River 
Fish and Game Refuge bill, as well as the 
original prohibition against the interstate 

“shipment of black bass. Later he success- 
Sonatas Se, Sire eres, seompient fully sponsored a bill prohibiting the com- 
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timely, and may possibly result in uniting 
sportsmen and their organizations behind 
a practical plan for saving ducks and geese. 

A keen sportsman himself, Senator 
Hawes has raised hundreds of dogs for the 
pleasure of himself and his friends, and has 
a rare collection of firearms of all kinds. 
He is the author of the following books 
on the outdoors: “The Dog,” “Conserva- 
tion of Wild Life,” “Saving the Black 
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_Bass,” “Big Outdoors” and “My Friend 
the Black Bass.” 

Until this year the annual Outpoor Lire 
award has been given to two men, one liv- 
ing east and one west of the Mississippi. 
Hereafter the award will be given to one 
distinguished conservationist each year for 
work of national importance instead of to 
two men for achievements limited geo- 
graphically. 


A Reply to “Carp or Game Fish?” 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the April 
issue of Outpoor Lire, under the title 
“Carp or Game Fish?”, written under 

the signature of Dr. S. Morikubo, there 
appeared a story which was very mislead- 
ing to many of your readers, at least inso- 
far as the St. Croix waters are concerned. 

I have been asked by sportsmen of vari- 
ous cities and towns on and near the St. 
Croix to answer that story and to state 
facts that have been brought out in the 
courts. 

Let me say that for the last five years I 
was Outdoor Editor of The St. Paul Daily 
Vews and that I conducted a bitter fight 
in behalf of sportsmen and residents along 
the St. Croix to have certain abuses of 
commercial fishing privileges brought to a 
stop. 

In that fight I was supported not only 
by individual sportsmen, but by organiza- 
tions of sportsmen, both of whom have 
known for years what has been going on, 
but who were unable to do anything be- 
cause of strong political power that was 
wielded by the commercial men. 

These persons and organizations have 
known for years how the commercial fish- 
ermen have been permitted to do as they 
pleased until it became necessary for some 
action to be taken in order to save what 
game fish were left in that fine stream. 

It was united action and the presentation 
of facts that finally convinced the court 
that an order that had been issued by the 
state game and fish commissioner should 
be upheld. This order banned commercial 
fishing in the St. Croix from Stillwater to 
Pt. Douglas, where the St. Croix flows into 
the Mississippi. 

At the same time, the Wisconsin legis- 
lature, realizing that it was time to call a 
halt to the practices of some of the com- 
mercial fishermen, passed laws which abol- 
ished all forms of commercial fishing in 
the St. Croix. 

Since that story appeared in your maga- 
zine the Minnesota game and fish depart- 
ment has issued an order closing the en- 
tire St. Croix to commercial fishing. 


R. MORIKUBO began his tale by 

condemning anglers who have felt 
that commercial netters have been detri- 
mental to the propagation of game fish in 
“civilized waters” and then told of having 
observed the operations of netters. “I have 
accompanied them to watch their seining 
of rivers and lakes and found to my entire 
satisfaction that they are not ruthless de- 
stroyers of game fish,” Dr. Morikubo an- 
nounced early in his dissertation; and right 
there he admitted a truth that should con- 
vince anyone who knows commercial fisher- 
men that he made the wrong kind of in- 
vestigation, for it is a well-known fact 
that these men were most careful when 
they were aware df the fact that observers 
were on hand. 

Then the doctor proceeded with the re- 
mark that “The very interesting facts 
which are in my possession will exonerate 
them from such condemnation. Contrary 
to the géneral opinion concerning this class 
of men, commercial fishermen are necessary 
to preserve game fish and to give them a 


chance to multiply and to abundantly per- 
petuate their kind.” 

Apparently by his own admission, the 
doctor spent most of his time with the 
netters, who are not so foolish as to violate 
laws when they are being “observed,” and 
did not consult dozens of persons living 
along the St. Croix River or on the shores 
of some lakes who could have told him 
some interesting facts. 

Experts who have studied the subject of 
rough fish and their relation to game fish 
do not agree wholly with the doctor when 
he says commercial fishermen are necessary 
to preserve game fish and to give them a 
chance to multiply and to abundantly per- 
petuate their kind. 

If the doctor had made a first-hand in- 
vestigation and had learned how nets have 
been dragged ashore with vegetation 
brought in in huge rolls and if he had 
examined this vegetation, he doubtless 
would have found thousands upon thou- 
sands of game fish fingerlings imprisoned 
and left on shore to die and he probably 
would not have reached the conclusions he 
mentioned in his story. 

Surely the bass, wall-eyes and muskel- 
lunge the doctor mentions were “promptly 
released” because an “observer” was pres- 
ent. 


NOTHER very misleading statement 
the doctor doubtless inadvertently 
made was that “During the seining season 
a warden is present, and without his at- 
tendance no licensed fisherman dares seine 
any water. A warden is hired for the sea- 
son, and is paid by the fishermen.” 

To this statement many residents along 
the St. Croix have and will testify that 
not one in ten hauls by commercial netters 
has been supervised by a state game war- 
den, as the law requires. 

True, as the doctor says, “seining civil- 
ized waters is more or less of an exhibi- 
tion, that is to say on every seining day 
there will be a crowd watching. If il- 
legitimate work is contemplated by the 
fishermen, still it is impossible for them 
to carry out their schemes. Under these 
circumstances, neither warden nor fisher- 
men deserve condemnation.” 

3ut we fear that the doctor must have 
been asleep when many nets were pulled 
for there were numerous times when the 
hauls on some parts of the St. Croix were 
made in the early morning hours or from 
motor boats loaded with crates for the 
sorting of fish, or late in the evening— 
which operations might not have been seen 
by the crowds referred to. 

In his next statement, the doctor com- 
mented on the fact that the netters do not 
injure fish in their nets, but persons have 
stood on shore and witnessed game fish 
turn “belly up” and float downstream life- 
less after having been injured in the heav- 
ily weighted nets. 


O LESS an authority than Dr. Thad- 
deus Surber, fish propagation expert 
connected with the Minnesota Department 
of Conservation, has stated that in his 
opinion the heavy nets of the commercial 
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fishermen on the St. Croix have done more 
damage to vegetation on the bottom of the 
stream than have carp. This expert also 
expressed the opinion that netting never 
will completely eliminate the carp in the 
St. Croix, even if it were permitted. 

It is a well-known fact that vegetation 
not only provides protection for game fish, 
but also furnishes a place for many of 
them to spawn. 

3efore seining operations ever began in 
the St. Croix, both rough and game varie- 
ties of fish were far more numerous than 
they have been since. They got along 
nicely together, and, if carp were so des- 
tructive, as the doctor argues, the game 
fish would have been reduced to nothing 
years ago, but such has not been the case, 
though the supply, as well as the size of 
game fish caught by hook and line has been 
reduced for some unaccountable reason. 

Experts agree that game fish do not 
hesitate to eat rough fish minnows, despite 
the doctor’s statement to the contrary that 
six and one-half bass were caught with 
other minnows to every two taken on carp 
minnows. 

Dr. Morikubo also refers to Lake Min- 
netonka as fast becoming “barren water,” 
but each year the hook and line fishermen 
take thousands of pounds of bass, wall- 
eyes, crappies and sunfish from that great 
lake. 

Persons along the St. Croix, aside from 
commercial netters, are agreed that netting 
will not be necessary for some years to 
come in that stream and they also are 
agreed that the only proper method to be 
employed in removing rough fish from the 
St. Croix is for the state to do any seining 
that must be done and that the rough fish 
be sold by the state and the profits be 
turned into the funds to be devoted to the 
conservation of natural resources. 


Minn. M. T. (Empty) CarIne. 


Scientists and Carp 


“DITOR Outdoor Life: In reference 

to Mr. Miesen’s criticism of my ar- 

ticle “Carp or Game Fish?” in the June 
issue, I want to say this: 

Despite the inference drawn by the 
scientists to whom Mr. Miesen refers, the 
carp is a devourer of spawn. If the 
scientists failed to find spawn in the 
stomachs of the carp they dissected, that 
does not exonerate the carp, nor does it 
make the deduction of the scientists un- 
answerable. I have opened thousands of 
stomachs of fish of all kinds and found 
that hundreds of them were empty. 
Should I infer, then, that those fish 
whose stomachs were empty never had 
fed? 

In my association with scientists for 
thirty-five years I have found them very 
much human in their mental capacity. I 
have a document written by a scientist, a 
member of the Federal Fisheries, in 
which he says that muskellunge and great 
northern pike are identical; but the 
scientific author fails to point out a spe- 
cific time when a miraculous’ meta- 
morphosis takes place so that a_ north- 
ern pike turns over night in a mus- 
kellunge. 

I suggest that Mr. Miesen let scientific 
treatise on the carp alone, and make a 
trip at spawning time either to Munas- 
gong Bay on St. Mary’s River, or to 
Crystal Bay, Lake Minnetonka. I am 
sure it does not require a scientist’s eyes 
to see thousands of overgrown carp dev- 
astating the spawning ground and gulp- 
ing the spawn. 

As to B. C. R.’s comment I wish to 
says this much: The carp is most prolific. 
A 47-pound female carp, caught at St. 
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Clair Lake, Mich., had 17 pounds of 
spawn in her. A carp weighing 20 pounds 
is capable of laying one million eggs each 
spawning season. A carp can be frozen 
solid and then thawed out and still thrive 
afterward. A carp can live in water reg- 
istering 80 degrees Fahrenheit longer than 
any other fish I have known. Carp live 
in blue-mud bottoms, but they also live in 
gravel-bottomed crystal streams. There 
is no place in the river carp do not 
invade 

In the running streams and other nat- 
ural haunts of our game fish, the carp is 
no negligible quantity. Only the other 
day we saw a school of carp at the dam 
at Hudson, on the St. Croix. According 
to a conservative estimate by commercial 
fishermen, the school consisted of over 
30,000 pounds. Between Taylor’s Falls 
and Stillwater in the St. Croix, in the last 
twelve years the Gantenbein brothers 
netted 500,000 pounds of carp. 

Muskellunge feed on carp; but unfor- 
tunately muskellunge live only within a 
limited area in the United States and they 
are comparatively few in number. If a 
muskellunge kills one carp, probably a 
thousand, even tens of thousands of carp 
would take its place. 

Since the German carp was introduced 
into this country in 1877 by the Federal 
Bureau of Fisheries, they have multi- 
plied by billions. If any species of fish 
can, from so small a number, attain such 
formidable proportion as the carp has 
within fifty-five years, it is a matter of 
serious concern to sportsmen. If the law 
of the survival of the fittest continues to 
operate upon the finny tribes, the next 
fifty years will produce a tragic situation 
for our game fish. 


Minn. Dr. S. MoriKupo. 


Walton Convention 
Progressive 


Shs, convention action on resolutions at 
the recent Izaak Walton League con- 
vention in Chicago was gratifying to Out- 
poor Lire. A number of the conservation 
objectives of the magazine received the con- 
vention’s backing Resolutions adopted 
appealed for the elimination of black bass 
from the commercial market; endorsed a 
waterfowl stamp to finance a duck pro- 
gram; approved the efforts of the Alaska 
authorities to protect the big brown and 
grizzly bears; urged the states to-stop de- 
structive duck baiting and the use of exces- 
sive numbers of live decoys, and opposed 
the transfer of public resources to the 


states 


Save Yosemite Pines! 
“DITOR Outdoor Life I wish to bring 
to vour attention the fact that Senator 
Nye has introduced a bill to save the 
Yosemite Sugar Pines 
Those who have entered or left Yosemite 
Park by way of Stockton or by the Tioga 
Pass, or who have made the trip from the 
Valley to the Hetch Hetchy dam, will re- 
member the magnificent stand of sugar 
pines, many of them far more than 200 
feet tall and many centuries old, through 
which the highway passes for 4 or 5 miles 
north and west of the Tuolumne Sequoia 
Grove. Most tourists who have passed 
through it have doubtless rejoiced, believ- 
that this splendid forest was in the 
and presumably from destruc- 
tion Unfortunately that belief is un- 
founded. The tract, though originally in 
the park, was legislated out of it and is in 
private ownership. It is to be logged off 
at an early date unless acquired by the 
Government. 


ing 


park safe 
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Mighty sugar pines of the Yosemite 
region, now threatened with destruction 


At present there is no possibility of get- 
ting the large appropriation that would be 
necessary to purchase this timber, but Sen- 
ator Nye, Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys of the Senate, 
has introduced a bill (S. 4472) to authorize 
acquiring and restoring this tract to the 
park by giving in exchange other gov- 
ernment timber from the National For- 
ests in some region not of scenic im- 
portance. 

This bill should receive the support of 
every lover of nature and all who are in- 
terested in the National Parks. They can 
help by writing to the United States Sena- 
tors of their states as soon as possible, urg- 
ing its prompt passage. There is little time 
to be lost if this magnificent scenic feature 
of the Yosemite region is to be saved from 
destruction. 
Se RosA.ie Epce, 
Secretary, Emergency Conservation Com- 


muttec. 


Curlews, Ducks, Swans 


~ DITOR Outdoor Life :—This morning, 
while turning the pages of your valu- 
able and attractive magazine, I chanced 
to come across a couple of misstatements 
of facts to which I am taking the liberty 
of calling your attention. 


First, on page 19, June issue, under 
the title, “Wildfowl Extinct or Vanish- 
ing’ I note the statement that the Long- 
billed or Sickle Bill Curlew and _ the 
Eskimo Curlew “have not been reported 
for many years.” This remark holds 
good for the Eskimo Curlew, which is 
generally regarded by ornithologists as 
having become extinct, the last individual 
having been reported at Hastings, Nebr.., 
April 8, 1926. However, the Longbilled 
or Sickle Bill Curlew is by no means ex- 
tinct, although it is now only a straggler 
east of the Mississippi River. Not a 
single season passes but that numbers 
of these birds are reported by ornitholo- 
gists. 

In the note concerning the Labrador 
Duck, the statement is made that it has 
not been recorded since 1871. According 
to the last edition of the Check List of 


the American Ornithologists’ Union, tl 
last record of this bird was Dec. 12, 1875 

The statement is also made of th 
Trumpter Swan that “twenty-five or thirt 
of them are still alive, some of these i: 
captivity.” In the forthcoming issue « 
Bird-Lore, which will be out the first 
June, will be found an article on th: 
status of this bird in which is quoted 
statement from a prominent Canadia 
ornithologist to the effect that in a 
probability there are as many as 500 « 
these birds still found in Canada. 

N: Y. ALLAN H. HaAbpLey 
Director of Education, National 

tion of Audubon 
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The Need for Public 
Shooting, Grounds 


“DITOR Outdoor 
admired Ovutpoor Lire’s democrati 
policy and may I very respectfully point 
out that if something is not done to creat: 
areas where the public gunner can enj 
the sport of wildfowling as well as creating 
sanctuaries the sport will wither and di 
in more ways than one? I believe (as d 
a great many others) that public shootings 
grounds should be created whenever 
sible at the same time a sanctuary is cre 
ated as it is very easy for the moneye 
man to create his ponds but not for the 
public gunner to get a chance for 
shooting. So far no publisher has com 
out flat-footed for the public gunner. Out 
pook LiFe has always shown more inter 
in the public gunner than most of the other 
magazines so I ask, will Outpoor LiF 
stand back of them now and help to get 
deal for us of the rag tag and 


Life ’ve alway 


pos 


some 


square 
bobtail ? 

Naturally, if the public gunner is denied 
the right and pleasure of participating in 
wildfowling he will also interest 1 
guns and ammunition and and 
even the magazines relating the pleasures 
he has a right to participate in 
For instance, every good and availabk 
place on salt water and all but the indif 
ferent spots on fresh water are absolutel 
taken up by gun clubs in our State of 
Washington. I can furnish further details 
and information of the serious situatio1 
here if anyone is interested. There has 
been quite a movement on for the “Ducks 
for a Dollar” plan and also for the Ic shell 
tax but the public gunner is wondering 
“ducks for whom?” 


Wash. W. V. HENDERSON. 


Note:—Harry McGuire, Editor of Outdoor 
Life, in a statement made to the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Conservation of Wild Life Re 
sources last April, raised this very question and 
gave his personal opinion as follows: 

‘‘Notwithstanding my respect for true sports- 
men whatever their means, I believe that what 
we do for waterfowl should be largely for the 
benefit of the average chaps who have seen their 
‘free shooting’ practically vanish, and who will 
clamor for more restrictions on the entire sport 
unless the government succeeds in giving them 
more ducks and places where they can shoot 
without membership in comparatively expen- 
sive clubs. For that reason I am unequivocally 
in favor of providing, after sanctuaries have been 
established, whatever public shooting grounds 
the sanctuaries can support. Sanctuaries 
should be ‘inviolate’ up to a certain point 
only; to go beyond that point would be to shut 
out the very common people for whose sport 
they have been provided, and to play into the 
hands either of the well-to-do sportsmen who 
would establish their own shooting grounds 
near the sanctuaries, or into the hands of the 
bird lovers who would, if they could, outlaw all 
shooting. To be frightened by the idea of 
‘public shooting grounds’ is simply stupid, 
call them something else if you choose, but let 
us remember that the whole purpose behind 
reflooding marshes, rehabilitating nesting 
grounds and enforcing the game laws is to get 
more birds for the average sportsmen of our 
nation to shoot.”’ 
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The First Necessity— 
Stream Improvement 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—For some 


time I have been going over each issue 

f Outpoor Lire in the hope of seeing you 
take an interest in the question of trout 
stream improvement, as a supplement to, or 
ossibly even to supersede, your campaign 
f increasing the number of fish hatcheries 
and feeding stations. 

For four years I have operated a feeding 
station for trout, cooperating with the 
Michigan Department of Conservation and 
will continue to operate it, although I am 
convinced after seven years of study and 
experimentation, that our problem today 
is more one of replenishing the food supply 
in our streams by a reconditioning pro- 
gram, than it is to continue putting more 

ind more fingerlings into streams which 
iue to lack of cover and vegetation, will 
barely support the trout already there. 

I have proved conclusively that a fished- 
out stretch of water can be restored to 
good trout fishing at very small expense, 
and as the food supply increases, the trout 
will grow to larger and larger size each 
year. 

Unless something is done to restore our 
streams to something like their former con- 
dition, by means of log jams, dams and 
barricades of different types, our whole 
fingerling program will be just so much 
money wasted, and our waters will be over- 
stocked with stunted fish which will never 
reach normal size. In fact, many streams 
are in that condition right now. 

Possibly you are already contemplating 
a campaign along these lines, but if not, 

illow me to say you are not keeping up 
to date in the subject of trout conservation. 

Mich. E. M. CumIncs. 

Editorial Note:—Mr. Cumings is right, as all 
intelligent fish propagators know. e will in 


the future publish more articles on practical, 
economical stream improvement. 


Stuffed Hen Fools Hawks 


\ {EN a good old barnyard hen has 

gone the way of most chickens and 
finally has been condemned for table use, 
a Michigan refuge keeper stuffs the skin 
of this fowl and uses it in conservation 
work. 

In ridding a game refuge of great horned 
owls and undesirable hawks like the gos- 
hawk, sharp-shinned and Cooper’s, the 
refuge keeper first turned to a “dancing” 
stuffed pigeon which was mounted on a 
spring and had a jump trap on its back. 
When a marauding hawk dove to attack 
this decoy it was caught in the trap. 

Since working out this successful stunt 
it has been found that a common leghorn 
hen stuffed, decorated with a steel jump 
trap on its back, and then placed in the 
open, is even more effective in attracting 
and catching big owls and certain species 
of hawks which prey upon song and game 
birds.—Jzaak Walton League. 


The Menace of the Cat 


BACH year the Noise Abatement Com- 
mission of New York City receives 
more than 2,000 letters complaining about 
the nightly howling of cats. The director 
of the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
recently stated that his society handled in 
that city alone 5,000 cats a month. A 
Connecticut trapper in the course of his 
winter’s work caught thirty errant cats 
in his traps that were set for fur-bearing 
animals. Millions of domestic cats gone 
wild are said to inhabit Australia and are 
rapidly destroying the bird life of that 
continent. Game keepers in different 
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states agree that in the last twenty-five 
years the errant cat has become the worst 
of all enemies to birds. British Columbia 
reports that in the Far North the valu- 
able sooty grouse has been almost ex- 
terminated by cats. On Martha’s Vine- 
yard, they have been partly responsible 
for the extinction of the heath hen and 
on islands along the coast have an- 
nihilated the breeding colonies of gulls 
and of terns. In the state of Wisconsin, 
where the raising of pheasants was an 
important industry, the cat was found to 
be the most destructive depredator, and 
in that state the cat has been outlawed, 
except under such control as is prescribed 
by the legislature. There are probably 
few persons living who have not at some 
time seen a cat spring upon some help- 
less and harmless bird. The cat is not 
always the innocent purring creature that 
she seems to be when lying before the 
fireside or sleeping on the sofa. Indeed, 
the intimate contact with people which 
cats enjoy is sometimes a menace to hu- 
man life, for they may carry in their 
bodies or in their fur the causative agents 
of human disease. Rat bite fever has in 


Got. the F lyrod Fever Yet? 
This May Help Heat You Up 
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several instances followed the bite of a 
cat. A dog tapeworm and the hog round- 
worm are harbored by cats. Brucella 
melitensis, the cause of undulant fever, 
has been isolated from the mesenteric 
glands of infected cats. Cats are the hosts 
of several animal parasites, some of which 
are transferable to man. The liver fluke 
is a natural inhabitant of the cat. Since 
the female errant cat, which produces 
several litters a year, is the chief source 
of supply, Dr. Robert T. Marris has pro- 
posed a tax of $5 on female cats in order 
to limit, in a humane way, the unwanted 
and unnecessary army of cats and thus 
to prevent the destruction of birds which 
may be laid directly to cats. There has 
been a tax on dogs for many years. Why 
not tax cats?—Reprinted by permission 
from The Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 
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Grady Rus ssell (left) and Lon Gibbons with part ah thetr 
catch, The small picture (inset) is | incidental music, . 


Yes, this clipping from an Oklahoma City 
readers. Perhaps, since the ‘sport’ was in 








aper has heated up quite a number of our 
exico on the Loraso River, there was nothing 


hoggish in the 400 pounds of bass caught by the party which included these gentlemen. 
Perhaps we should just issue them our latest asbestos Hero medals and let it go at that 








Ben C. Robin 
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Natural Bait And the Large-Mouth Black Bass 


fortunate enough to have 
days near an old 

mill pond, or spring-ted lake, or a 
stream with long, silent reaches of clear, 
cool water, or perhaps one of our southern 
bayous, then I'll say “Hello” and waive 
the formality of introducing myself. You 
and I have memories in common. 

We gaze in reverent awe as with caught 
breath nature greets the first stringer of 
golden light from that huge, brick-red ball 
just showing its rim above the eastern 
horizon. A little bird in the shore brush 
close at hand bursts into a catchy bit of 
melody. A muskrat plunks into the wa- 
ter. We silently attach a live minnow to 
the hook and deposit him, ever so gently, 
near the old stump whose black snoot 
protrudes from the water just ahead. 

Str-r-ike! The battle is on. The 
battle with the chunkiest, spunkiest 
bundle of animated fury that ever 
graced the waters of any lake or 
sea or river in any fisherman’s 
paradise. We are about to write 
another golden chapter into our 
book of reminiscence. 

But we may not go on like this 
forever. If we don’t get down to 
tacks, the editor won't read 
any farther. I started to tell you 
something about the appetite of the 
big-mouth black bass. 

The days of my youth were spent 
near the headwaters of the Grand 
River, in Ohio, where there was a 
mill pond perhaps % mile long and 
¢ mile wide. There, and in the 
pools below the dam, I fished for 
black bass and my favorite bait 
was, and is_ today, live, black, 
sucker minnows. 

The black, sucker minnow has 
several advantages over the chub, 
shiner, and others. He is more 
plentiful and easier to secure, if 
you look in the right place. He 
has a tough mouth which the hook 
does not tear easily, and if hooked 
through the upper lip, will outlive 
any other kind of minnow. He 
should never be hooked through 
both jaws or in the back. Big- 
mouth likes his minnows alive. 

If you live within easy, reaching 

distance of a small fast stream, 
with riffles, you will find this min- 
now there in countless numbers. 
Since the best bass fishing is just 
as dawn breaks, it is wise to se- 
cure your minnows the afternoon 
before. You can easily make a net 
to catch them in. 

Take a strong piece of wire and 
bend into the form of a triangle, 
measuring about 114 feet on each 
side. Use a long enough piece of Ae 
wire so that at the corner of the 
triangle where the two ends meet, 
they may be braided into the form 
of a handle. Get a sugar bag at 
your grocer’s and have friend wife 
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Marlin swordfish inhabitin 
were supposed to average 
Francis Hall McGrath, shown here with his trophy, 
has broken all California records by taking this 446- 
pound striped marlin on a regulation 24-thread line 


By Dana Blackmarr 


sew the 
triangular frame. 

Then go to the stream and set this net 
between two rocks at the lower end of a 
shallow pool. Walk around to the other 
end of the pool and wade down fast, mak- 
ing all the commotion you can, scaring 
the minnows into the net. You will get 
minnows, and they may be kept alive, too, 
if you do it right. 

Place your minnows in a wooden pail, 
the kind of pail where no metal touches 
the ‘water inside. A candy pail is best, 
because a butter or lard paid, no matter 
how well cleaned, will always retain suf- 
ficient grease to kill your minnows. When 
enough minnows have been caught, pluck 
fresh leaves and place them on the sur- 
face of the water in the pail, entirely 
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opening of this bag around the 


Catalina Island waters > 
Now as bait. 


covering the water. Maple leaves are 
best, but other leaves will do. 

On arriving home with the minnows, 
change the water, put the leaves back on 
the surface, and place down cellar in a 
laundry tub under a slow-dripping faucet, 
where the water does not fall too far 
One or two minnows that were injured 
in netting may be found dead in the 
morning, that is all, and they should be 
thrown out at once. 

If the minnows are 
some distance to the 
cheese cloth may be 
top of the pail, and a 
placed upon the cheese cloth. The drip 
ping of the melted ice water into the 
pail will keep your mninows alive, for 
any distance. 

If you cannot secure 
above, and no bait is 
the fishing ground, I suggest that, 
the day before you go fishing, you 
procure any kind of minnows you 
can catch or buy, place them alive 
in a shallow dish without water 
and salt them. The salt kills them 
instantly. In a few minutes pour 
off the brine which forms and sal* 
well again. Then place immediate 
ly in a glass jar with screw top. 


MES JINOWS thus salted while 
alive will keep for days, and 
when placed upon the hook and in 
the water they assume a most life- 
like attitude, no matter how dry 
they may seem in the jar. 

If minnows are not to be had in 
any form, crawfish, or soft shell 
crabs as some call them, kept alive 
in a box of wet grass, are a great 
dainty to the big-mouth black bass. 
He will take the hard shell ones if 
they are quite small, or if the pin- 
cers be removed before placing the 
crawfish on the hook. 

Perhaps the only bait you can 
get is worms. The smaller garden 
worm is better, but the night 
crawler may be used with good re- 
sults. If you use worms, may | 
suggest that just above your hook 
you fasten a few strips of red 
cloth, about 2 inches long by % or 
fs of an inch wide, so that when 
the hook is drawn through the wa- 
ter, these red streamers will float 
down around the worms. When 
this lure is trailed slowly through 
the water, Big-mouth doesn’t wait 
to investigate. He hits. 

If you run out of bait while fish- 
ing, go catch a grasshopper, fasten 
him through the back, and let him 
flutter down right where you 
missed that big one last week. 
And be ready. 

Live frogs do not appeal to me 
I have a hard time get- 
and afterwards 
Nor did I 


to be transported 
fishing grounds, a 
stretched across the 


small piece of ice 


minnows as 
available at 


ting them hooked, < 
I am sorry I did it. 
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HOUSANDS of owners know the simplicity 

and convenience of the Elto Deferred Pay- 

ment Plan. This year it has won even greater 
popularity. Everywhere, motor-wise and dollar-thrifty 
buyers are using its advantages. 


Choose any Elto model — the tremendously popular 
“Fisherman” for example —4 horsepower, twin cyl- 
inders, rugged, quiet, utterly dependable — an ideal 
motor for fishing boats, family boats and yacht 
tenders. The initial payment is but $33.00. You en- 
joy an entire season’s use while making the remain- 
ing six moderate monthly payments. 


This year, experience the pleasures of Elto owner- 
ship. Mail the coupon for Elto Catalog and full 
particulars of payment plan. ELTO DIVISION, 
Outboard Motors Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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You Can Buy Any Elto 
On This Convenient 
Time Payment Plan 


Model H. P. *List Down 
Price Payment 





4 $ 87.75 $ 33.00 
4 97.75 36.00 
128.50. 45.13 
157.50 54.75 


Fisherman 
Lightweight 
Service “A” 8 
Super “A” 11 
Special Speedster 12 += 155.00 53.75 
Senior Speedster 14 180.00 61.38 
Electric Starting Model 230.00 77.63 
Junior Quad 18 220.00 74.63 
Super “C” 25 235.00 79.63 
Electric Starting Model 295.00 99.50 
Senior Quad 36 §=©310.00 103.50 
Electric Starting Model 375.00 125.38 





“Total deferred payment price moderately 
higher than list price to include interest 
and insurance. 


Mail Today for Catalog 


ELTO DI ION, Outboard Motors Corporation 
3229 , .. Milwaukee 


Catalog, and complete details of de- 
t plan. 








ever have any success with a piece of salt 
pork. 

A flat-bottomed boat is best to fish in, 
as the Big-mouth will often forage in 
very shallow water, especially where there 
are lily pads. Such a boat can be pro- 
pelled through just a few inches of wa- 
ter. And again, your movements in this 
type of boat do not disturb the water 
so much, Quiet is essential, and the time 
to talk about fishing is when you're 
through. The fish DO hear your voice. 

A long, slender, cane pole is ideal for 
trolling. This enables the man up front 
to troll alongside instead of behind the 
boat, right at the edge of the weeds or lily 
pads you are passing. Troll slowly— 
very slowly—and use no sinker in still 
water. The man in the rear should paddle 
as quietly as he possibly can. Never row 
for this kind of trolling. Big-mouth 
doesn’t like to be disturbed by clanking 
oar locks. 


A THE boat approaches an exception- 
ally likely looking place, the man 
fishing should lift his minnow from the 
water and cast him quietly just at the 
edge of that spot. He'll get a swift, sweet 
answer. 

If you should be fishing from shore, take 
advantage of whatever cover there may 
be, and never let your shadow fall upon 
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the water. Nor should you tread heavily 
upon the bank, as this sound carries far 
and distinctly through the still water be- 
low. Just remember that you are after 
that 8-pounder who got where he is today 
by being a bit more cautious than his 
brethren. 

If you are fortunate enough to live near 
where you fish, and own a flat-bottomed 
boat, the center seat may be made into 
a bait trap by cutting a hole through the 
bottom of the boat and tacking a wire 
screen over the hole. Build the sides of 
the bait trap across the boat and brace 
them well. The lid of the bait trap may 
be used as a seat if desired. This hole 
in the bottom will not impede the progress 
of the boat, and besides, we are not going 
anywhere, just fishing. 

As to the best way of cooking his 
majesty, I would suggest that you get up 
before breakfast and go and catch your 
fish. By the time you get home with him, 
you will be so hungry that you will fry 
him at once, using up all the bacon or 
butter in the house. Of course SHE will 
be mad, but if you care to observe, you 
will notice that she is eating her share 
of the fish. 

And the pleasure of that silent hour at 
dawn will linger long after the flavor of 
the fish is forgotten. That is something 
that no one can ever take from you and me. 


An Ozark Mystery 


The Jack-Salmon Run on the Osage River at Osceola, Mo. 
Guy W. Von Schril tz 


S LONG as I can remember the jack- 
salmon of the Ozarks has been a 
prize fish. It was rarely taken, it 

was a ferocious fighter, and it was, when 
landed, preserved and photographed and 
a subject for conversation for months 
afterward. 

All that the muskellunge is and stands 
for in Northern waters, the jack-salmon 
is and stands for in the Ozark regions. 
Throughout the many years that I have 
fished the Ozark streams I had, up to 
February, 1932, seen just two jack-salmon. 
One of these, that weighed some 3% 
pounds, was caught by our boatman, Bill 
Brennon, of Galena, one noon on the 
Niangua in June, 1921, near where the 
Tunnel Dam is now located on that 
stream. 

The other, a nice one that I estimate 
must have been 26 inches long, struck 
iny lure near Hitch Rock on the Jackson's 
Holler float of the James River below 
Cape Fair, Mo. That was back about 
1926, and I was sick with disappointment 
when after a battle royal down through 
1g mile of rough water, that 8-pounder 
contorted my single hook out of its big 





Early in the morning, before the crowd 
had really gathered 


bony mouth not 4 feet from the boat and 
got away. 

I am not alone in my experience with 
jack-salmon. Many able fishermen whom 
I know, who float our Ozark Rivers often, 
and who bring back many bass, both 
large-mouth and small-mouth, frankly 
admit that they have never even seen a 
jack. Others have seen one or two, or 
perhaps have caught a single one or a 
pair (they seem to be taken in pairs, at 
times), but few—very few—of them, have 
taken more than two. About four old- 
time fishermen in these parts, as far as 
I know, have landed as many as five, and 
they were mostly taken back in the dim 
and misty past when kodaks were not a 
common part of a fishing pack and, 
therefore, few photographs survive. To 
repeat, the jack-salmon of the Ozarks 
has long been considered a rare, prized 
game fish. 

Imagine our surprise to read in our 
paper one morning in the fall of 1931, 
that there was a run of jack-salmon in 
an Ozark river and that they were piling 
up below the dam at Osceola, Mo., by 
the hundreds of thousands. That thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of them 
were being taken each day! 

It didn’t seem possible. It doesn’t seem 
possible yet. Where could such a horde 
of rare, almost extinct, fish come 
from in a region where the taking of 
one had heretofore been an occasion for 
great rejoicing? We old heads sat back 
and read the first news dispatches with 
reservations. Swarms of jack-salmon! 
Huh! Go tell that to the tenderfeet ! 

But it was the truth. The tenderfeet, 
attracted by the information that anybody 
could catch fish at Osceola, went over. 
Went over in droves, and all, every last 
one of them, brought back fish. Real 
genuine jack-salmon, at that! 

This was too much. It couldn’t be true, 
nevertheless I had to see it myself, so 
one Saturday afternoon in February, 1932, 
I drove to Osceola. 












They were not hard to take 


I couldn’t have picked a more inop- 
portune time. It was a raw, overcast, 
damp day, a day as utterly unfit for fish 
ing and for photography as a day could 
be. We reached Osceola at 5 o'clock in 
the evening. We pulled waders on over 
our “store” clothes and went to the river 
as we were. It was an experience I will 
never forget. 

Imagine a placid little town of 1,000 
population, suddenly overrun by another 
1,000 people, each and every one of whom 
clamored for baits and boats, for bed and 
board, for fishing lines and for fishing 
licenses! That was Osceola, Mo., when 
we got there February 13, 1932. 

Imagine the furor in the grocery stores, 
in the cafes, at the filling stations. Im 
agine the minnow markets that material- 
ized from nowhere, the boat building that 


bustled, and tourist cabins that sprang 
up over night! 
Imagine everybody for miles around 


coming down to the river to fish. Imagine 
anglers from New York, from New Eng- 
land and from California, attracted by 
the astonishing news, as well as steady 
streams of Kansas Cityans and sportsmen 
from the far south coming and going 
every day. 


ND they all caught fish. I saw six 
4 Apeople with thirty fish, the limit, in 
one boat many a time. Five-year-old 
boys fishing with sticks 4 feet long. Old 
gray-bearded granddads with cane: poles 
as long as from Charleston to Chicago, 
nearly; immense placid women in the 
bloom of their “middle-aged spread”; 
girls, young, pretty, vivacious; young 
sports in balloon pants and spats; comely 
young married couples in olive drab out- 
doors attire. Fishermen in waders, 
slicker-lined ducks with bamboo fly rod 
or bait casting outfits and 2-feet-long 
tackle boxes full of all the flies and fur- 
belows found in the catalogues. 

And they all caught fish. I saw four 
people in one boat draw in four fish 
simultaneously, once, and it was common 
to hear a contralto carol off at my left 
and a bass bellow at my back, both an- 
nouncing the landing of jacks, all while 
I was fighting one in myself. One had 
to be dreadfully dumb, I decided that 
first evening, fishing in that bitter, biting 
blast, with my hands red, raw and half- 
frozen, if he couldn’t catch his limit of 
five longer than 11 inches before his boat 
hire cost him more than 6% cents—four 
in one boat at 25 cents per hour, being 
the usual load I noticed. 

Of course that was a right smart in- 
come from a $15 investment—most of 
those boats didn’t cost that much, unless 
the buyer was scandalously cheated—but 
no more than could be expected in such 
a situation. 

That is one nice thing I’ve always 
noticed about the Ozarks. I’m glad to 





pass the good word on. Ozark “natives” 
just naturally are more hospitable than 
most people to “foreigners” who come 
into their neighborhood. They really lik« 
to see you. They don’t try to get all your 
money one trip, and even the game war- 
dens whom I’ve met down there are de- 
cidedly courteous and human. 

Then, too, boats weren't absolutely 
necessary. Dozens fished from gravel 
bars. Other ‘dozens waded and fly fished 
below the 200 feet restricted space below 
the dam where artificial baits are pro- 
hibited—why, I couldn’t understand, as 
surely live bait is more deadly than any 
artificial lure ever devised—and the 
banks and the flanks of the dam were 


lined with people all day long each and | 


WAITING 


every day, all catching fish. 

HE actual fishing, save for the psy- 

chology of the screeching, hysterical 
mob that surrounded me, was anything 
but exciting. I fished with a 12-pound 
line on a bait-casting reel, and a 5-foot 
bamboo bait-casting rod. A heavy sinker 
is attached to the end of the line. A 
snelled hook, about a No. 20 Cincinnati 
bass hook, is attached in such manner 
that when the sinker rests on bottom the 
minnow dangles a foot or so above it. 
The tug of the fish tells you when to pull. 
Tells you soon and often. 

Live minnows were used, but they were 
invariably threaded on the hooks and 
dead ones would probably have done just 
as well. 

I caught my 
forty minutes, 
They varied 
length. 
The fishing was done below the 
where the ascending fish piled up. 

A few fished with artificial bait, as | 
have said. They too caught fish in spite 
of the bad weather, but the minnow fish- 
ermen up near the dam seemed to be 
pulling in the most. There seemed no 
limit to the supply. Hundreds of people 
were fishing. All were catching fish. 

One preacher caught 129 in one day 
from 8 o'clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m. 
Of course, he kept only his legal limit 
of five. Others caught fifty, seventy-five 
or 100 each day, returning the surplus 
to the water, but every boat load of four 


limit of five in exactly 
and threw back six others. 
from 11 to 15 inches in 


dam 


people took home twenty jack-salmon 
every night, the twenty largest taken, 


which in time counts up into an incredible 
number of fish. 

I have heard 
where the Osage 


several theories as to 
River jack-salmon have 
come from. None of them seemed plaus- 
ible to me. Of course the fish have 
spawned somewhere below and are 
plentiful at Osceola because they cannot 
get over the dam. 


Ss0) 


It is all a mystery. Why should hun- 
dreds of thousands of a rarely-seen, sel- 
dom-caught species of fish suddenly ap- 


pear in a stream where heretofore it has 
been a rarity ? Nobody knows. That is the 
fascination of the thing. Perhaps the 
new Lake of the Ozarks, a short distance 
downstream from Osceola, is the long- 
needed perfect spawning spot for the jack- 
salmon. Maybe the tributary streams 
will have them in quantities now. Let 
us hope so, but, I regret to add, this 
seems hopeless unless more stringent 
measures are made for protecting them. 


IVE fish a day is a fair bag limit 
Eleven inches appeals to me as 
short a length limit, however, for jack- 
salmon. What sport fishermen might en- 
joy in two, three or more seasons from 
now, were even an appreciable portion of 
these vast numbers of jack-salmon saved! 
The royal rough-house a 5, a 6 or an 


too 


They were there by the millions. | 
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PFLUEGER § 


PRONOUNCED 


They’re 


for You 


Big ones—the kind that give you thrills— 
ready to strike your Pflueger Bait—wham! 
—which you “plop” with sure-shot aim in 
just the right spot with a Pflueger Su- 
preme, Summit or Akron Reel. Boy! 
that’s fishing. 

Come—let’s send you the Pflueger Pock- 
et Catalog and tell you about these great 


| reels and baits which put backwoods skill 


in your hands, even though you are able 
to fish only a few days in the season. 

Your fish are waiting—your Pflueger 
Tackle is ready— just ask any good sport- 
ing goods dealer. Write your name in the 
coupon and send it to us. 


We are the only American manufacturers 
of fish hooks 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. OLR-7, E. A. Pflueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 





Pflueger O'BOY Spinner 
Weedless—Weight °%% oz. Price 50c 





Pflueger MUSKILL Bait 
Spotlite finish. Sizes 7, 9 & 12. Prices 50c, 75c, $1.00 


“FLEW-GER” 


FISHING TACKLE 
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Pflueger SUMMIT Reel 
Level-Wind—Anti-back-lash. Jeweled. Polished 
Diamolite. Price $10.00 
Other Pflueger Level-Wind Reels as low as $2.50 









Get this Guide to 
Better Fishing 


Pflueger Tackle shown, 
with interesting facts 
on fish and fishing. Let 
us send youa free copy. 
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EE. A. PFLUEGER, President 


1 THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

I Dept. OLR-7,Akron, Ohio 

5 Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
; Catalog No. 151. 
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GET YOUR HUNTING BOOKS FROM THE OUTDOOR 
LIFE BOOK SHOP, 


MT. MORRIS, ILL. 





STREAM ANGLERS 
Why take a risk of slipping and 
getting hurt when there is Non- 
Skid Sole Cover. 
Absolutely Non Skidding « 
: ping 
Can be put on any 
instantly 
Hand made 












yr Slip- 
boots 


and made to 


ast 





All sizes 
PRICE 
$] 75 
Ask your sporting goods dealer or write direct to 


NON-SKID COVER CO. 


| 19 Wilmot St., San Francisco, Calif. | 








FISHING | TACKLE 


In “economy year” 
QUALITY TACKLE is 








still the best buy. Mas- 
ter craftsmen have cre- 
ated the Edward vom 


Hofe products with this 
all important factor as 
their objective. 
<& Edward vom Hofe Brand 
of Tackle is Custom Built 
New complete Catalog Now Ready. Send 
joc (in coin or stamps) to cover mailing 
of our 178 page illustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 
EDWARD VOM HOFE @& CO., INC. 
Established 1867 
92-E Fulton Street New York City 














8-pound jack-salmon will put up on ar- 
tificial bait is infinitely more thrilling 
than any sport to be derived from catch- 
ing these baby fish by catfish tactics. 


I'd like to see the season at Osceola 
wholly closed for one year. The length 
limit, it seems to me, should be raised to 


15 inches, and an angler should by all 
means quit fishing when he has taken his 
limit of five fish. I have long contended 
and repeat that no fishing for game fish 
should ever be permitted within 200 feet 
of any dam and no fishing of any kind 
should ever be permitted within 100 feet 
of any fish ladder. 

We heard of many amusing and inter- 
esting incidents of the jack-salmon run at 
Osceola. We heard that the board of 
control of a local church had instructed 
their pastor that he must quit fishing be- 
cause his fishing was injuring his church. 
That thereupon the fishing members of 
the congregation had risen in revolt, had 





A catch of five lying on the ground 


taken the matter out of the board’s hands 
and had authorized him to go ahead and fish. 


We were told of a Pittsburg, Kans., 
iman, who incredible though it seemed 
at first blush, actually caught nine 2- 


pound drum on one single hook at one 
time at Osceola. His hook had snagged 
somebody's escaped string of fish! 

We heard of two local fishermen, big 
men each well over 6 feet, who went out 
in the swift water below the dam in one 
section of a _ sectional boat—in other 
words in exactly half a boat. The half 
boat upset, they struggled in the current 
and shouted hysterically, to find, after a 
boat had hurried to the rescue, that the 
water was only waist deep. 

I don’t know where those jack-salmon 


came from, nor why. I only know that 
they were there. There by the teeming 
thousands and that the rankest amateur 


can catch them with ease, if he will per- 
mit some native to show him how to 
rig up his tackle. 

Captain J. W. Farrell, of Weir, Kan., 
tells me that the next year after the dam 
was built across Spring River at Baxter 
Springs, Kan., some forty years ago, there 
was just such a run of jack-salmon be- 
low the dam. That the people flocked in, 
caught them all and there have been very 
few jacks in Spring River since. 

Let’s hope the Missouri Legislature 
will pass such emergency measures that 
the Fish and Game Department will be 
able to do what is needed in this instance, 
and do it promptly, and that down 
through the years we may tie into one 
of those long cherished famous fighting 
“jacks” on our Ozark floats now and then. 
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Bass Fly Fishing in Still Water 
By Ben C. Robinson 


URRENT water is the natural fly 
fishing element and for this very rea- 
son small-mouth bass are considered 

the mainstay and hope of the bass fly 
angler. Handling the bass fly in currents 
and eddies is a comparatively easy matter, 
providing the angler understands the pri- 
mary requisites of the whole plan. The 
action of the fly drawn either against the 
force of a stream’s flood or through eddies 
that form about stream rocks and driftage 
is such as to cause even a mediocre cast 
sometimes to be extremely appealing to a 
hungry fish. But when the fly is cast on 
a quiet and currentless pool of water, such 
as we find in the majority of the lakes 
and ponds and rock quarries and gravel- 
holes then we have an entirely different 
matter to consider. 

In the first place the deep-water fly caster 
as a rule finds himself casting for a dif- 
ferent species of bass than does the swift- 
water angler. Where the stream bass is, 
as a rule, of the small-mouth variety the 
deep-water, quiet-pool fish, usually, are 
found to be of the large-mouth breed and 
all who have fished for bass and studied 
them understand that the big-mouth fish is 
not so susceptible to artificial lures in deep 
water as the small-mouth fish. However, 
as far as that is concerned any bass that 
haunts deep water and feeds in deep water 
is very difficult to interest on the average 
artificial lure. There is a good and definite 
reason for this. Bass, regardless of wheth- 
er they are small-mouth or large-mouth 
are close-to-the-bottom feeders in deep 
pools. In the northern lakes, especially 
in the Canadian provinces, I have noticed 
that the majority of the large catches of 
bass are taken with live bait. And they 
are taken, also let us explain, within a 
very few inches of the rocky bottoms or 
close to the bottom in marshy lake coves 
and bays. Now this is an angling fact, 
and, as a rule, when the newcomer goes 
into one of these province-sections after 
either small or large-mouth bass he will be 
told that either frogs, minnows or night- 
crawlers are the bait to use. Any angler 
who has fished the Ontario lakes and the 
bays of the Great Lakes for bass can sub- 
stantiate this claim. Now, the reason for 
this is that the northern lake bass are 
what we might very aptly term deep-still- 
water bass. They lurk, regardless of 
whether they are big or small-mouth, in 
those places in the pool where it is diffi- 
cult to get an artificial fly to them in a 
seductive manner. 


N THE case of the small-mouth bass, 

however, in northern lake waters we 
find the following routine prevailing in 
their feeding habits: 

The bass will begin feeding in the morn- 
ing hours and they move about the pools 
and even to other distant pools in almost 
dependable and definite cycles. Also as a 
rule they come, at some time during that 
period, over shallow rocky bars in especial 
parts of the lake. These are known as 
feeding bars, reefs, and shoals, and the 
wise northern bass fisherman makes’ it a 
rule to learn the location of these bars 
and to be there awaiting the arrival of the 
feeding bass. In Georgian Bay this is an 
established custom and in the Kawartha 
Lakes region I have found it works equally 
well. Also it is resorted to by those who 
fish for small-mouth bass in the great bays 
of Lake Ontario, Lake Erie and Lake St. 
Clair, I also found. There are especial 


spots where one can get small-mouth bass 
regularly—at specified times in their feed- 
ing periods. 


When these feeding periods 





are not prevalent no man can catch bass 
there, simply because there are no bass 
there to be caught. 

To illustrate: I was fishing in Georgian 
Bay one summer with two old and vetera: 
bass anglers. We had gone out some 17 
miles to the west of Parry Sound to a 
bunch of small, rocky islands set witl 
limpid, deep pools of the prettiest bass 
water I have ever seen. In the one pool 
where we had expected to fish that day 
there was a party of English sportsme: 
angling when we arrived. We waited for 
them to complete their morning’s sport, 
then we hove the boat through the narrow 
and rocky pass that served as both inlet 
and outlet to the great pool of water. It 





te Se 
A spoon-spinner, all-metal lure with a 
single barbless hook covered with a white 


Bucktail was what this small-mouth 
approved of one summer forenoon 


was really more of a small lake than a 
pool, with great depths in it, at places, 
and shallow, rocky-paved bars interlacing 
the whole thing. The guide, in this case, 
sought one of these wide bars and anchored 
the boat. I looked over the side of the 
boat and could see the bottom, a clean, 
golden-colored pavement of rocks some ten 
feet under us. We baited up and waited 
After perhaps ten minutes the guide nodded 
for us to begin fishing and one of the 
party called my attention to the water un 
derneath. I looked down and could see a 
swarm of bass passing over the bottom 
It was an immense school and we hurried 
to get out our baits. In no time at all we 
each had a bass on the hook and this lasted 
for perhaps three minutes, then the school 
of fish moved away, on into the deeper 
water and our lines sagged untouched. 


E BAITED up and waited and in a 

half hour, perhaps, the fish were 
back again and the same thing happened. 
We caught a fine bunch of bass there in 
a comparatively short length of time, then 
gave the pool up to another party. While 
the others were building a fire and prepar- 
ing a dozen of these fine golden-sided small- 
mouth bass for our noon lunch on the 


sloping rock shelf of the pool, I decided 
to try out a new lure that a bait-manufac- 
turing friend had asked me to take along 
n the trip and use for the first time. This 
little lure, I would like to mention, was 
primarily intended for a fly rod offering, 
but as I had no fly rod along and only a 
regular 5-foot, 5-ounce split-bamboo cast- 
rod I was forced to use the little 
streamer-fly and spoon affair with a %- 
ounce sinker attached to the line some 18 
inches above the bait. I walked down the 
rocky shore to a place where I could 
rocky bar some 30 feet out in the pool 
from my location. This bar was perhaps 
8 or 10 feet under the surface, a faintly 
illuminated patch of color in the green- 
blue pool. I cast out and reeled in, but 
the bait was still a little light for eas) 


ing 


and accurate casting. I tried several times 
without much success, then I added an 
other Y%-ounce sinker and things worked 


better. That carried the lure down to the 
bottom in a jiffy and I tried making the 
cast, allowing the lure to sink and then 
reeling it in. 

Instantly I had a rise and a 3-pound 
small-mouth was hooked. I landed five 
with that little lure in just a short 
time, then things calmed down and ther 
was no sign of life in the place where | 
continued to do my casting. However, it 
proved this much, that I had added enough 
weight to the lure to take it down to within 
a few inches of the bottom and that was 
where those bass, I had particularly ob- 
served, were swimming when they passed 
over the bar where had first struck 
them. 

The same thing applies to fly 
for bass in deep pools of lake, pond, 
gravel-hole. Sink the fly down to the bot- | 
tom then reel or strip the line in and the 
are that the fly will be taken by 
This works equally well for either 
small-mouth or large-mouth bass and it is 
one of the reasons why so many fly fisher- 
men do not connect with anything like good 
catches when fly fishing with light rigs 
over deep and still-water pools. They fail 
to get their fly down deep enough to catch 
the attention of the feeding bass. Without 
plenty of weight the average bass fly and 
spinner or spoon will not sink much below 
a foot or two when cast and stripped back 
and that is almost fruitless, I have found, 
except where the water is shallow and the 
bass happen to be coming out to feed at 
the edge of weeds or along shallow bars 


of gravel or rock near the banks. 
Now here is another illustration that 
4 I wish to air before we close up this 
matter and it might teach the fly fisher- 
man for bass a lesson that will result in 
him becoming a more successful fly angler : 
Early this season I was fussing around 
a certain very deep and very difficult piece 
[ bass water in eastern Ohio. In Ohio, 
remember, there is still an open season on 
bass in the springtime. Up until the first 
of May the angler might cast for them. I 
was doing some experimenting, on this oc- 
casion, with light, wet flies for a big school 
of large-mouth bass that I had been watch- 
ing for a full day as they floated about 
on the surface of the deep pool where an 
old elm tree had tumbled in from the 
shore and formed a regular nest for the 
fish. These fish—seventeen of them all 
told, and none of them under 1 pound and 
some that would weigh 3 pounds, I esti- 
mated—would come drifting in to the tree- 
top haunt and loaf there awhile, then they 
would all float away and go swimming 


pass 


we 
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a bass. 
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these known Fish-Getters 





BASS- 
ORENO 
Price $1.00 





There’s no need to ‘‘try’’ these 
baits — they’ve been tried and 
proven by thousands and _ thou- 
sands of anglers. You can depend 
upon them 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
7248 High Street South Bend, Indiana 











W rite for our ous ae 
What Tackle and Wien. an 
Shows, describes complete 
selection of coe for ev- 
ery need, Sent Free! 

















TRIX- 
ORENO 


7 Sizes— 
75c to $1.25 


4 










SPOON 
ORENO 


A stainless steel, revolv- 
ing or rolling spoon. 2 
sizes. each. 








PIKE- 
ORENO 


3 Sizes — 
$1.00, $1.25 





Rods - Reels - Lines - Baits 
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on a Hedden | The genuine DARDEVLE 
NONA STRINGER bait has a wiggle all its 
| wana $ ae 2) cwn—and does not 
o lifting a flopping, drip- -” a . 
ping mass of fish when you Ww twist the line. 
want to put on another one i?) ; 
4 danger of losing your nd O New Prices: 
“big one’'’—no danger o 
sticking your fingers. Indi- D Dardevle 75c 
vidual detached metal .)) Dardevlet 65c 
snaps (like safety pins) at- m | 
tach to both lips of fish in ' Dardevle 
such a_ way that they stay = Imp. 50c 
d alive. These snaps are then 
threaded onto stringer. e 
, enews diag eae aoe orshave yt Be sure you 
the new “‘disgor uler int. m get the gen- 
QUICKER AND EASIER D uine DAR- 
You J na hook, measure fish and DEVLES 
string it in one operation. 4 oS from 
The rear end of the metal point is your dealer. There 
notched, making an effective dis- # is only ONE bait 
ota i and the whole — = is that bears the stamp “Dar- 
ru into half inchesforaquic ” oe? 
Dycchet jb ondy fish measure. devie”—and it’s the DAR- 
The fe tieddon- Winona Stringer comes com- DEVLE bait made in Detroit, 
| plete. It consistsof a 6-foot cord with the new Mich. All others are mere 
7 metal point, disgorge-ruler, and detachable 4 “counterfeits” of the famous 






bottom 





together with 10 detached § 


ring 
5c. If your dealer cannot sup- 


snaps. Price DARDEVLE. 
























Peres you, order direct from factory 7 . ite ; 
touse tt, Welts today; alec tf Car talog. fy “erect And here is the 
f James Heddon’s Sons powmisc, m 7 NEW 

- DARDEVLE 
CANNIBAL-TROUT KLINKER 
It Kicks 


WHOPPING BIG BASS Can be 


ee 
caught with regularity. Write for ee wl 
| 30 pages of Real information and 
catalog of New Proven Flies and 
lures. Tells how, and with what to 
do it. It's the 
only bait 


having a life- 


8065 Grand River Avenue DETROIT, MICH. like action of a 


PAUL H. YOUNG | 











frog, the action 
1 : of swimming min 
PS nows, and sound ap- 
SPEC IAL ¢ peal. The Klinker is 
, as easy to cast a8 @ 
Dardevie. 


six attractive pat- 


Made in 
$1.00 each. 


Commo nged sinker — yu 4 
m ring terns—Price 


ands are in use; last a hr ne 
Furnished postpaid with ein ‘oe . 
tions for $1.00. 


DOLPH MFG. CO. 


Cedar Rapids lowa 


Write for literature and _ new prices. 


LOU J. EPPINGER, Inc. 


“OUTFITTERS OF SPORTSMEN” 
L, 131 Cadillac Square, Detroit, 


Sinker Sizes 
2oz. 1% oz. 


l4dr. 7dr. Mich. 








Dept. 

















Che KISS 


THAT KILLS 





bie KISS of the old reliable Shimmy Wiggler 
is sure death to bass, as these three weighing 
a total of 33 Ibs. prove to the most skeptical. 


Charlie Edwards of Chicago, in 35 years of fish- 
ing, has fished out all the facts. Here’s what he 
says: 

“At Lake Washington | landed in one day over 
30 bass, which were all returned to the water 
except three shown above. These weighed 10 Ibs., 
1044 Ibs. and 124% Ibs., this last the largest bass 
caught in the lake this year. 


‘They were all caught on the old reliable Shimmy 
Wiggler, and after the fishing was over | actually 
kissed this wonderful little wiggler as | gently 
laid it away in my tackle kit. 


“In my opinion there is no other fishing lure that 


‘ 


can equal the Shimmy Wiggler.’ 





The Shimmy Wiggler No. 5, Wt. 58 oz. No. 6, weight % oz. 
All brass or nickel plated. Red and white bucktail standard. 
Price $1.00 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1969 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


48-page booklet,“True Temper” Products for 
Sport, free on request. 


AL. Foss 


PORK RIND BAITS 


A TRUE TEMPER PrRoouwctTr 











| Was 
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about the pool seemingly doing nothing 
more than just enjoying the fine, warm, 
spring sunlight. 

I made up my mind to try and get some 
of these fish to rise to a fly of some kind. 
So the next day I was there with my fly 
casting outfit. I tried everything I had 
in the way of straight, wet flies, with ta- 
pered leaders, and level leaders, fine leaders 
of natural color, and blue, mist-colored 
ones and a range of flies that ran from 
size No. 10 trout patterns with snelled gut 
to eyed-bass flies of the largest and most 
approved style, No.’s 1 to 1/0 attached to 
small metal spoon and spinner rigs, and 
all I could get from those bass were snooty 
gestures of disdain as they calmly turned 
away from the offerings I laid down at 
their very noses. At last I was forced to 
acknowledge defeat. Then up came a little 
breeze and this riffled the water and the 
bass disappeared. There was not a bass 
to be seen. Now I tried a streamer fly, 
red and white bucktail, with a No. 1 size 
of nickled metal spoon and I worked this 
in every shore haunt and around all the 
old logs I could find, with no results. 


AT LAST I went back to the place where 
£4 the old elm tree slanted gut into the 
water. Now, at this place, the pool was 
around 15 feet deep, blue-green and cold. 
The pond, I would also like to explain, 
an abandoned gravel-hole, where a 


| firm that dealt in screened gravel and sand 








had been operating for some years. In 
places it was said to be 50 feet deep. The 
source of supply was from great springs 
in the bottom. <A cold and a clear and 
pure body of water that simply swarmed 
with bass. The bottom was sand and 
gravel, excellent spawning grounds. Full 
of minnows and all kinds of bream and 
other food for the large-mouth. It was 
made to order, still no one could get any 
fish out of the pool with artificial lures. 
I rigged up this time with a size No. 1/0 
red and white bucktail streamer fly at- 
tached to a small metal spoon-spinner and 
I cast far out as in regular fly casting— 
with no sinker, for a sinker with such an 
outfit makes just a shade too much weight 
for pleasant fly rod casting. But instead of 
drawing the fly back I simply allowed the 
metal spoon and shaft to carry the fly 
directly down to the bottom. When the 
line sagged and I was sure the lure rested 
on the bottom I began turning the crank 
of the single-action fly rod reel at moderate 
rate of speed. At last I caught a glimpse 
of the little lure coming up, the spoon 
spinning—and just then a three-pound bass 
shot into view, hesitated just a moment, 
then with a vicious dart had the fly. There 
was evidence that I had been practicing 
the wrong system when I worked the fly 
too near the surface. I had hooked one 
of the best bass in the pool I felt sure and 
I played it carefully, then released it to 
go back practically unhurt to its compan- 
ions that were down there feeding on the 
bottom or very close to bottom. 

To check up on this matter I watched 
a colored man who was fishing in the 
same pool that day. He was an experi- 
enced bait angler for bass and made his 
boasts to me that he had taken the limit 
of bass the day before from the pool .and 
that he caught more bass than any other 
fisherman that worked the pool at any time 
each season. He demonstrated for me his 
trick. Here’s what he did: 

He had a stub of a cane pole with a 
long length of linen line attached to the 
tip end and a cork float on the line some 
6 feet up from the hook. He had a No. 
2 size of hook and no sinker or weight 
whatever was attached. That was his rig. 
Now, while we stood there at the old elm, 
on the high bank, watching, he called my 
attention to a pair of large-mouth bass that 









had come drifting in to a little mud-bot- 
tomed cove that cut in amidst the willow 
brush to a shallow bayou amidst the cot- 
tonwood and elm timber between the pond 
and a nearby river. 


ATCH me get one o’ them bass,” 
he whispered to me and darting his 
hand into the gallon pail that he had half 
filled with dark earth and a mass of red 
garden worms he drew out a wriggling 
worm and baited it to the hook by simply 
thrusting the point of the hook into the 
middle of the worm and covering the barb 
and bend of the hook. That allowed both 
ends to stream out wriggling and curling, 
scarce changing the shape of the worm 
from its original wriggling form. He 
cautiously crept down to the low mud point 
among the willows and cast his bait out 
where the two bass had been maintaining 
themselves just above the bottom. Then 
he laid his pole carelessly down on the 
ground and come back to where I stood. 
“That scared them away, but they'll be 
back. Now I won't go near that pole, 
but I’ll watch it from a distance,” he in- 
formed me. 

We stood there talking for perhaps five 
minutes. Suddenly he clutched my arm 
with his dark paw: 

“Look—look! See, there it goes.” 

I did look and sure enough the float 
was scooting away through the water. 
Down the bank ran the colored man and 
taking the pole up he gave a heave and 
a nice large-mouth bass came bouncing 
out into the willows. It had stolen back 
there and picked that wriggling worm up 
off the bottom and tried to escape with it. 
That was the natural mode of feeding for 
those large-mouth bass in the deep, still- 
water hole and I immediately saw that the 
trick of casting the fly-out on the bottom 
and allowing it to rest a moment, then 
slowly moving it upward to the surface 
was the proper and natural method of 
catching bass when they were feeding in 
deep water, off the bottom. In order to 
make this a very killing method of fly 
fishing the fly should have an extremely 
spinning spoon or spinner attached, 


easy 

however, and the fly shpuld, preferably, 
be of a streamer type, either bucktail or 
feather, but in both cases a long streamer 


type, and the cast should have no weight 
whatever attached and be cast out into the 
deeper water from shore and allowed to 
sink to bottom, to lie there for a while on 
bottom then ree/ed in slowly, but so that 
the spoon spins attractively. That is a 
trick worth remembering and will get the 
big and cunning old bass that the ordinary 
surface cast never tempts. 


Professor and Whitefish 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Can whitefish 

be taken with rod and line? Many 
fishermen declare they cannot, but Prof. 
Alexander Bajkov, former fish culturist 
to the Tsar of All the Russias, now a 
Canadian fish biologist, demonstrates that 
it can be done. The fish was taken in 
Lac Beauvert, Jasper National Park, Can- 
ada, and had apparently come into the lake 
from the Athabasca River during spring 
flood conditions, when there is a slight 
connection, river to lake, which later be- 
comes dry. The Athabasca in early spring, 
before its waters become impregnated with 
glacial silt from the Columbia and other 
icefields, has whitefish, rainbow trout and 
northern pike in it. With the appearance 
of the silt, as waters commence to flow 
from the icefields, the whitefish and rain- 
bows appear to leave the Athabasca, or at 
least that portion which lies in cl 


10se prox- 
imity to the icefields of the Canadian 


Rockies, and make for the smaller tribu- 
















Prof Bajkov and a big whitefish from 
ac Beauvert 


tary streams or for connected lakes. Few 
adult fish remain in Beauvert during the 
summer, though an occasional pike is seen. 
[he whitefish taken by Bajkov weighed 
about 6 pounds and its catch, with hook 
and line, was considered unusual. Bajkov 
was the principal force behind the planting 
of Maligne and Medicine lakes with East- 
ern Brook trout, which experiment has at- 
tained result declared to be “second to 
none in the history of fish culture.” 
Can. ALAN N. LONGSTAFF. 





SOON! 


“Salmon of Newfoundland 
By R. C. Grey 
Many claim this is the_most exciting 
fishing in the world. R.C. Grey and his 
brother Zane Grey went up and found out 





‘Nothing but Bullheads”’ 


*DITOR Outdoor Life :—I have always 
liked Ovurtpoor Lire better than any 
other sporting magazine. However I wasn't 


pleased with the story “Nothing But 
Bullheads” by Paul William Gartner in 
the April issue. 

It seems our friend Mr. Gartner was 


much too particular as to what kind of 
fish he caught. When he went out to visit 
his old friend Lud Campbell he asked how 
fishing was and Lud’s reply was “Say— 
we got the finest bullheads in the country 
right here on the ranch.” Just think, all 
the good bullheads you want to catch and 
then some that close to home—but all that 
Mr. Gartner could say was “Nothing but 
Bullheads !” 

Here in Central Iowa fishing of all kinds 
is very poor. I have had just enough of 
this state to make me want more and [| 
don’t very often get a chance to go where 
there is good fishing. Don’t think I 
wouldn’t be glad to get bullhead fishing 
like Mr. Gartner told us about in the first 
part of his story. I am sure Lud Camp- 
bell feels the same way as I do about bull- 
head fishing and I'll bet the only reason 
he ever did any bass fishing was to please 
his guest. Tracy RaAntTo. 


lowa 
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Anglers Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 





A Spring Trout Lure 

N THE opening day for trout it is 

usually hard to catch them with any- 
thing except live bait. Try this once. 
Take a piece of pipe-cleaner and dye it 
dark grey or brown. Wrap a piece on 
a No. 6 or 8 size hook either gut-snelled 
or eyed. Have it wrapped tightly for % 
to 3% of an inch on the hook. Use shot 
sinkers to carry it down to within 6 inches 
of the bottom. The idea in making the 
lure is to make it represent a crayfish 
nymph as near as possible. A good live 
bait for spring trout fishing is the nymph 
of the crayfish. They are easily obtained 
in any small brook where the water is 
shallow and there are plenty of stones.— 
Walter B. Kottke, Wtsc. 





A Handy Needle for Fly Tyers 
ERE is something that might be 
interest to the fly-tying anglers. It 

is new to me, but possibly might be old 

to the elite. It is a needle for holding the 


thread when tying. The entire length is 
6 inches. It is of iron or steel and % 
inch or % inch in diameter. The hole 


at the bottom is drilled 1 inch long through 
the center of the round and lengthways 
of the needle. A _ slot or flute-shaped 
opening like that in a five-cent whistle is 
then cut down and back of the hole about 


¥% inch so that the thread can be shoved 


/ yout 
rs Ato 
pv 


P 


down the flute-shaped opening and through 


The 


the long hole. hole at the top of 
the needle is 1/32 inch in diameter and 
drilled through the needle at right angles 
to the hole at bottom end. This last hole 
is drilled % inch from the top end and 
through the center of the round of metal. 


To use the needle, set up the holder for 
the thread, then slip the end of thread 
through the hole at top and wrap the 
thread around the center of the needle two 
or three times, then slip the thread down 
the flute-shaped opening and through the 
long hole to end. The needle is heavy 
enough to hold the thread tight when the 
turns have been made around the fly and 
the tyer wants to allow it to set a short 
time. This is not an idea of my own. | 
understand that needles of this kind have 
been in families of professionals for many 


years. I do not believe that they can be 
bought and you will have to get some 
good machinist to make one for 


Fred Enaelfried, Ohio. 


A Bass-Fishing Stunt 
Oe DAYS when the bass are not strik- 
ing, especially in warm weather, tr: 
tying a rock or other weight to a iine long 
enough to drag on the bottom under the 
boat. Troll your plug or minnow about 
20 feet back of the boat with enough 
weight attached to sink it near the bottom 
The commotion of the dragging rock 
attract the big boys and, finding the 
in the water just back of the disturbance 
they will attack it furiously. I have found 
this plan will get them when they 
not take a bait any other way.—/ 


Tinney 
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PERFORMANCE 
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EVERYTHING 




































ROM coast to coast, from Gulf to 
Hudson's Bay, “True Temper” matches 
its life and action—its fighting heart of 
finest rapier steel—against the plung- 
ing bulk of giant game fish—and wins. 


This 35-pound musky caught in the 
weed beds of Lac Vieux Desert by J.L. 
Moore is only one of thousands of ex- 
amples that have proved, again and 
again, the mettle and the thoroughbred 
performance of “True Temper” Rods. 
Mr. Moore says: 

“Performance, as in all the rods of your 
make | have used, was everything, even 
overcoming the difficulties of the weed 
bed in which this huge fellow fought.” 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1934 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FREE on request. . . 48-page catalog, 
“True Temper” Products for Sport. 


TRUE TEMPER 
FISHING Roos 
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No. 700 
Price $1.00 


Length 4% in. 
Weight % oz. 





“In three strikes, I landed two Muskies ... one 
21 Ibs. ... the other 9 Ibs. . . . on the killer of 
all killers . . . your Famous Pikie Minnow... 
while fishing on the hard fished Muskingdom 
River, last fall,”’ writes Fred Rinehart of New- 
ark, O. 

It's the greatest of all lures . . . for salt-water 
or fresh! Recognized, everywhere, as the most 
deadly killer of all game fish! Even the large, 
old educated fish can’t tell it from a live min- 
now! Also made in Silver Flash finish, No. 718. 


Get a Pikie at your dealer’s or direct! 
Write for new colored catalog! It’s FREE! 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY | 
127 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT 
& WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for 
Creek Chub Bait Company 


aq, -3: 























3 sizes—'/, o2., 75C; 
Ye and t-oz., $1.00 
Famous Killer. For all game fish! 
‘Specially effective when they're 


down deep. 
—— 


A NEW BAIT IDEA 





New Tin Liz Sunfish—'.-oz. Plain or 
Weedless 75c 
Bass and pike eat 


FLYROD TIN LIZ 


"em! 








Length 2 in.—Weight 1-32 oz.—50c 
Made of duralumin from the dirigible Akron. 
Lightest metal bait ever produced. 


I can help you catch more fish! 
Send for my booklet, ; 
your dealer does not have my baits, I will mail 
direct to you on receipt of price and include 
FREE for each bait, one of my gut bait-casting 


leaders. 
FRED ARBOGAST 
44 WATER ST. AKRON, OHIO 








| rod. 


| taking care of same. 
“Bait Casting Dope.” If | 
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Anglers Letters 


Musky Fishing Dope 
Editor:—I have read your article in the 
September issue of Ovtpoor Lire on “Late 
Season Musky Tackle,” and it interests me. I 
would like to ask you for the following informa- 
tion: 
(a) In what parts of the lake should I do my 


| fishing? 
(b) Any special tackle that I should use dur- . 


ing the late season of the year? 

(c) Are muskies likely to be found over 
weed beds or in the open water at this time of 
the year (October)? 

(d) Is traveling with a motor preferable to 
casting? 

(e) Will muskies be found in the rivers? 


This fall I intend to spend a week or ten 
days in the Lake of the Woods and the sur- 
rounding territory, and would appreciate the 
advice.—F. U., Ill. 

Answer:—I am glad that you found the 


September article on musky fishing tackle inter- 
esting, my friend, and here are the answers 
to the questions: 

(a) In the late summer and the fall I prefer 


to fish the edges of the lake coves and the 
edges of reedy lake channels where there is 
anywhere from 3 to 8 feet of water. Muskies 


are, at this season, very liable to be found 
lurking around snags and in shallow water and 
along the edge of grass, weeds and lily pad 
clumps. I like to fish from a boat at this time 
best, and cast in toward the shore or the weedy 
fringes and grassy edges. Work them all very 
closely and do not hurry them over with care- 


| less casts, but give them plenty of whipping. 


(b) The best tackle you can use at this time 
is the 5%-foot split bamboo, two piece casting 
rod, or the same length in a tubular steel, 
jointed rod or a rapier-steel, one-piece-and-butt 
Something that will stand plenty of pun- 
ishment is what you need at this time, yet be 
resilient enough to impart good action to a bait, 
a good, reliable quadruple multiplying reel and 
an 18-pound test, waterproofed silk casting line, 
and the baits I am sending you the names of, on 
separate sheet. Remember that at this season 
weeds will be floating close to the surface, and 
grass will be growing close, or the muskies will 


be loafing close to brushy drifts and sedgy 
shores and a good, large surface bait is very 
essential toward drawing rises as well as the 


| spoon hook of large size and the wobbling wood- 


en underwater plugs. The large, natural buck- 


tail covered treble hook is a fine addition now 
| to the spoon or spinner for the morte open 
spots. 


(c) Yes, they will be among the weed beds 
now and also over the sand and rock bars, 
jutting out from the low shores, feeding on 
perch and shiners or white suckers. I would not 
bother with open water at this season, unless 
it should be in some pass where fish might be 
crossing into feeding or loafing waters. 

(d) Trolling with a motor, where it is per- 
missible, is always a very deadly method for 
hooking musky. There is something about a 


| motor that seems to attract, rather than frighten, 


the fish. It is the fastest method I know of for 
sweeping a spoon hook or a plug about a line 
of old windfalls, a group of snags or a line of 
lily pads or river weeds. However, this is only 
possible in open water and along channels close 
to weedy fringes and lily pad clumps. 

(e) You bet your last dollar that river fishing 
is good for muskies in the fall. I expect to 
gaff some good ones this very season—and right 
out of the running rivers, buddy, close to some 
old snags that stick out of the current and 
along rocky shore lines where there’s some fine 
eddy water hiding them. Don’t pass up the 
river in the autumn time when the leaves are 
falling and frost is in the air so thick that your 
fingers fairly ache when reeling in the bait.— 
B. GC. &. 


Caring for the Fly Rod 
Editor:—Have just purchased an 8%4-foot Wil- 
son split bamboo fly rod. This appears to be a 
fine rod, so I would like to have some advice on 
Will the present windings 
last for several seasons with proper care? Would 
you hang it up or leave it in the case during the 
winter? What do you do if you happen to get 

the rod soaking wet?—I. G. J., Ky. 
Answer:—With care the windings on your rod 
will last for years. I have a rod here in my out- 








fit that I have been using for three years steadily 
for all kinds of fly fishing, and the windings ar: 


practicaliy as good as new. Leave the rod ir 
its case during the winter. When through using, 
wipe it dry with a soft cloth, then oil it lightly 
with a silk cloth that has had a few drops of some 
good, light gun oil dropped on it, and place in the 
case until needed again. Keep case in dry place 
Not in a basement, but in an upstairs room, if 
possible. If in camp, keep on cot or on a bench 
in tent. If the rod gets soaked, dry it off com 
pletely with rag when you get back, then use light 
ly oiled rag on it, and lay out to dry off on some 
dry, safe place, and dry out the case com 
pletely before placing the rod in it for stor 
age or overnight. Then, when case is dry, 
place rod away, and that’s all there is to it 
Don’t worry over those things. Just use plenty 
of good common sense care, and do not hang 
rods up when not in use. Keep them in case 
in a dry, ordinarily warm place.—B. C. R. 
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Overfed Bass 

Editor:—There is a _ condition existing in 
Sugar Creek we do not understand, and we are 
writing you to be enlightened. Since the fishing 
season opened, June 16, there has been quite 
a little scum on the surface of water where 
it is practically still and little current. We have 
had only .94 inch of rainfall, and creek is 
pretty low. No one has been catching bass 
worthy of mention, and what have been caught 
have just been the limit, 11 inches in length. I 
am keeping a record of weather conditions, water 
and air temperature, direction of wind, baromet 
ric pressure, number of strikes, and kinds of 
lures. The water temperature has ranged from 
74 to 78 degrees, air temperature from 77 to 92 
degrees. Also notice that in wading the stream, 
a thick mud is easily stirred up from bottom, 
and water is very cloudy. In your opinion, what 
do you think is the reason for so few fish being 
taken?—G. C., Ind. 


Answer:—These fish are gorged on crawfish and 
minnows, you will find. The same complaint is 
being registered from all middle western bass 
streams. It is a plain case of overfeeding in my 
opinion. Spinner lures are taking the most of 
the from these low, dry weather streams 
The white bucktail and the red feather are prov 
ing killers on these spinners in all cases I have 
investigated. Use these and work them slowly.— 


B. C. R. 
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Fly Fishing for Pan Fish 


(Continued from page 21) 


evening, though the latter can be made to 
serve. Unless the exceptional, an unfished 
lake, or a lake not “fished to death,” will 
require a boatman to keep the craft mov 
ing slowly along the weeds and sedge. 

For these fellows I have found the dark 
er-colored hair flies, especially those built 
with long trailing hairs, the most alluring; 
though I can remember several nights 
when simon-pure trout flies, 8s and 10s 
have proven almost irresistible, the fish ris 
ing with swiftness and surety. Let me add 
that the angler must needs have a care lest 
he overdo the casting and striking busi- 
ness. All these sunfish are possessed of 
unreasonably small mouths and cannot 
seize the hook as will a black bass or trout 
A strong strike will tear the steel away. 
In casting, give the fish time, let the fly 
float on the surface quietly for a moment 
or two if nothing stirs; do not worry, it 
may be observed from below just the same 
Again, do not be in a hurry to project 
movement along the line, but when you 
do, twitch the tip gently, moving the fly 
jerk by jerk. The result may surprise and 
astonish you. Crappie, bluegill or red- 
bellied sunfish may come with a rush, ris- 
ing two or more times before actually get 
ting the lure into their mouths. If the line 
be taut, little force need be exerted, though 
a soft strike is essential. 

The angler’s second surprise will come 
when he discovers that even a pumpkin 
seed can put up a respectable battle, slant- 
ing away through the water, glancing here 
and there, its peculiar shape exerting con- 
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siderable force upon the line. I have had 
old fly men out, and when they~ hooked 
their first crappie, before they saw it, it 
was impossible to convince them that they 
had not hooked a black bass. The swift 
runs and confusing borings of the little 
fellows is a veritable new experience. 
Watch out lest you let the fiery little ras- 
cals get into the weeds, for if they do, 
nine times out of ten, it will be just 
too bad. They seem to know _instinc- 
tively that a weed bed is a safe refuge 
—perhaps they have found it so when at- 
tacked by black bass and great pike—for 
they bend all their energies to reach beds 
ind banks. 





HAVE tried to emphasize the fact that 

greater care and understanding of the 
game is required than when fishing for 
trout, for these fish are not what you might 
term natural fly-fish—you are forcing them 
to take the fly, as it were. Therein lies 
the great attractiveness of the game at 
first, for once you get your hand in, catch 
the knack of the thing, you will experience 
little difficulty in taking all you want of an 
evening or a morning. While the early and 
late hours are the best, do not think you 
must fail at any other time, for I have 
fooled all of them in the very middle of the 
lay, fishing where the weed beds offered 
shelter from the direct rays of the sun. 
Sometimes casting right into the little open- 
ings in a bed of water lilies will be re- 
warded, but a large fish, one that can’t be 
lifted by strength of rod, will be quite apt 
to tangle in the roots. Just the same I 
like to take the chance for the thrill’s sake, 
trusting to luck that all will eventuate sat- 
sfactorily. 

If you happen to be on a good pumpkin 
seed lake just before a midsummer storm 
when the air is hesitant, and the feeling of 
dread and expectancy thrills you, you may 
have most wonderful sport with these little 
fellows. As the sky becomes overcast and 
thunder mutters they seem possessed with 
in excess of appetite—and how they will 
lash after the feathers, and with what 
gusto, swallow them! “Swallow them,” 
did I say? Never, or seldom that; they 
ire too dainty to do anything so crass. 
Usually they are hooked through the lips, 
and their mouths are tender. 


. WILL be noticed that I have said noth- 

ing of rock bass other than inadvertently. 
Strange as it may seem I have never found 
those fellows among the weeds in any num- 
bers. I suppose they got their name be- 
cause of their love for snags and boulders, 
especially in a river. In lakes I have had 
my best luck fishing along the shore where 
the water washes against sand, gravel and 
rocks. When a gentle breeze is on-shore, 
presumably blowing in insects, a discrete 
fly sent close in will result in strikes nu- 
merous beyond belief. They strike more 
ifter the manner of black bass with little 
tendency to flirt with the lure. Mouths are 
comparatively large and well gristled, so a 
regular bass hook can be employed if you 
desire, though I prefer a No. 8 trout,- for 
with that size I think I am more certain 
of hooking. 

[ can well remember last fall skirting a 
much-fished lake in a canoe, my companion 
and I fishing turn and turn about. The 
time was early morning, for as I think I 
have already said, the morning hours from 
daylight to sunrise are the best of the day 
in ordinary weather. It almost seemed that 
every third cast right up against the shore 
where the waves were piling foam, was 
sure to result in a hooked fish. We hooked 
and released something like a dozen apiece 
that morning, and every one a rock bass 
that would have gone a bit better than % 
pound. The wave-beaten shore seemed alive 
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with them. It was real sport, and when 
we quit with six to take home, we were 
well satisfied with ourselves. 


N MIDSUMMER the rock bass are not 

as good eating as are the other fish men- 
tioned; when the water is warm they are 
often infested with worms, which if not 
harmful to the human stomach, are at least 
hardly appetizing. I will have none of 
them, or any fish, when worms are present. 
[ have never found bluegills, red-bellied 
sunfish or perch the host for parasites, 
though other anglers have reported it. 

Speaking of eating, once more let me 
say that perch are the best flavored, most 
palatable of them all. I place them second 
only to the trout, and in fact I doubt if 
one would weary of perch as quickly as he 
would of trout. The flesh is firm, hard, 
sweet and flaky, frying up most deliciously 
in the pan. 

If I have convinced you in this brief 
paper that there is real sport and joy in 
fishing for pumpkin seeds with artificial 
flies, 1 am well content. Remember all de 
pends upon the tackle you employ. The 
lighter and more delicate the better, so long 
as it is compatible with safety. I do not 
recommend the ultralight rods, below 3 
ounces, because upon occasion you may 
hook a black bass, and what a 3-pound red- 
eye will do to a 2%-ounce split-bamboo rod 
is better imagined than suffered. Then, 
too, when bringing in a small sunfish, | 
have had a great pike swallow sunfish, 
hook and all. All of which is another 
story, though I may as well confess that 
[I shed tears over what happened to my 
rod. 

Here in the common fish of our inland 
lakes and streams we have a real enjoy- 
able sport—a sport little known as yet. | 
delight in fishing for fish so invaluable 
that the game will not obscure the method 
Try it, and be convinced 


Billy 
(Continued from page 27) 


it was enough. With a snarl he closed with 
the deer, and got the surprise of his young 
life. The buck swung its head, and 
Laddie was rolled neatly into a scram- 
bling heap! 

The dog’s surprise, Cadwell’s laughter, 
and the failure of the deer to follow up its 
manifest advantage combined to convince 
the dog that the situation was not what it 
seemed. Sheepishly he walked to his mas- 
ter’s side, and stayed there. 

Then the man took several steps toward 
the deer. It waited for him. Contact with 
the dog had apparently persuaded the ani- 
mal to accept contact with the man. Slowly 
Cadwell ran his hand over the buck’s head, 
and then down its back, scratching it com- 
panionably from time to time. Later he 
tried to put his arm across the buck’s 
shoulders, but that was too much. The 
deer retired abruptly into the brush and 
Cadwell made no effort to follow it. 

The following day he was amazed to dis- 
cover the dog and the deer together in his 
upper pasture, actually romping. Delight- 
edly he watched them, but slowly became 
aware that the motion of idle, aimless 
romping had changed. Laddie was barking 
furiously at a spot in the grass, completely 
disregarding the efforts of Billy to tempt 
him to further play. 

Slowly the buck approached the dog, 
only to snap alert and menacing. With 
a quick flirt of its lowered antlers the dog 
was lifted away, and then the deer 
began an incredibly rapid series of slash- 


ing and furious stamping with its front 


hoofs. 
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Heddon’s amazing new 
improvement in lures 










You have had fish- 
fish 


colors, 
and fish-action. 
Now Heddon brings 
you that most vital 
thing of all: 


True ‘‘Fish-Flesh’’ Appearance 
Through Transparency 
These new “Fish-Flesh”’ baits by Heddon are 
semi-transparent and startlingly life-like un- 
der water. This new and exclusive feature actually 
doubles their luring power. Get one each of these new 
models. See for yourself how many more big catches 
you willland. Remember, your datz is the most im- 
ortant item in your tackle. It can make those fish- 

fog hours good fun or flat failure. 

f Now Heddon Offers You 
**Fish-Flesh’’ Baits 

—the greatest improvement in 

years— the crown achieve- 

ment in fish lures. These new 

baits are guaranteed indestruc- 





4 tible, too. They won't break or 
chip even when banged against 

ie the rocks, or ground in a mus- 
kie's shar, 





Sure lands the “big ones’’ 


P. L. Waldrop, Clarksdale, Miss., writes, “It’s a 
wonder for bass,” and the snap shot of his catch 
roves it. Mrs. Geraldine Winsor, of McIntosh, 
Yntario, sends photo of a big muskie she landed H. 
Christensen, of St. Paul, Minn., writes, “It’s a fish- 
getter for pike,” and so the reports roll in from en- 
thusiastic fishermen. You'll surely want them in 
your tackle box this season. 


Two“FISH-FLESH” Models 
For ALL game fish 











Colors: 
Shiner: sucker; perch; 


ike; bow; and red 
Read finishes. Price, _Heddon 
—_ "= (9100 series)—sinking 


type—a proven fish get- 
ter in an underwater lure. 
che he ted, 
innow ing its " 
*‘lunkers’’ who lie deep, 
esist it. 
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‘ 
Y Made by Mustad— 
Used the World over. 


Deep-Lake Trout 
or Salt-Water Salmon 


RESH water or salt water . . . the 
better your fishing the more you 
need Mustad Key Brand Fish Hooks. 


Mustad Hooks take hold and hang 
on. Hook your prize lake trout, steel- 
head, striped bass, salmon or whatever 
he is, and you've got him. 

Choose your own pattern and size, 
they’re all that same fighting kind. 
Ringed, snelled, in flies and on all 
baits. Ask your dealer. Write our 
nearest office for samples—FREE. 


US TAD 


Key}Brand FSH HOOKS | 
at np tpn fi 


O. MUSTAD & SON, Oslo, Norway 


New York: 
44 W. 44th Street 


Los Angeles: 
Mason Theatre Bldg. 











This REMINGTON SHEATH Knife 


is just what you need for hunting, fishing and camping 
trips. It has a 4% inch blade of finest steel, with handle 
shaped for non-slip grip, and a heavy leather sheath. 
We will send you this knife. 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a Two-year subscrip- 
tion to Hunting & Fishing, 
a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, fish- 





HUNTING 
FISHING 


ing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, re- 


volvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Clip this 
adv, and mail to-day with $1 
bill to Hunting & Fishing, 


112 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
FREE "rx RUPTURE 
FOR 

A factor in treatment that has proven 
amazingly effective. Patentably different 
from trusses. Nostraps, bucklesor springs 
attached. Easy to apply —inexpensive. 
PlapaoCo., 42 Stuart Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., is‘sending FREE Plapao to all who 
write now. 

~ Indispensable to Experts and Amateurs 


American Trout-Stream Insects 


By Louis Rhead 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler should 
own this first and only work on its subject. 
The book contains colored plates of over one 
hundred insects trout consume, full charts, etc. 
Net $2.50. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 111 E. Hitt St, Mount Morris, Ml. 
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“Good Lord!” muttered Cadwell, fear- 
fully, as he hurried toward the two. When 
he arrived, he found that his suspicions 
were justified, but that his fears were not 
The dog had been barking at a huge 
copperhead snake, and the deer had 
killed it! 

Almost thankfully the man gathered the 
dog to him. 

“Laddie, old fellow,” he said, “you prob- 
ably don’t know it and Billy couldn’t pos- 


sibly have done it for that reason, but 
damned if he didn’t save your life! That 
snake would have killed you like a train 


cars!” 

The dog gathered that there was some- 
thing special being said to it, and licked 
Cadwell’s hand appreciatively. Billy ap- 
proached, still panting and snorting, and 
thrust his nose toward them. As the man 
stroked his neck approvingly and gratefully, 
the dog thrust out his flickering, caressing 
tongue—and Billy tolerated it. 

As though the incident had been calcu- 
lated—which incredible, even for the 
naturalists of fiction—it served to remove 
all barriers from the unique companionship 
of these three. 

They spent many hours together, and 
happily ; but with the approach of the hunt- 
ing season, Cadwell began to worry. His 
deer had acquired considerable local fame. 
Hunters were unwilling to believe that a 
buck deer would deliberately seek the com- 
panionship of a man, or tolerate the pres- 
ence of a dog. Many of them had visited 
the f to for themselves, although 


o! 


is 


farm 
they had to remain within the house to 
make their observations. silly never 
would appear if anyone was with Cadwell. 


see 


OW, as the fall days grew colder, there 

were humorous comments from these 
same hunters that they knew where they 
could get their annual buck. It was good 
natured teasing, and Cadwell knew it, but 
he also knew that some of the itinerant 
workmen in the vicinity of his farm were 
of the same opinion and they would not be 
above shooting the animal if opportunity 
presented. 

He decided to prevent even the possi- 
bility of such a slaughter. Several days 
before the season opened he called the state 
Game Refuge at Limerick and told the 
game protectors about Billy. 

“Can I have the animal taken care of at 
your place?” he asked. 

“You surely can,” he was told, “and 
what’s more, you may have it returned to 
your farm at the end of the season, if you 
like.” 

“Well, I'd like that,” Cadwell rejoined 


promptly. “When can you come for the 
buck ?” 
“Tomorrow. You catch it and have it 


penned up for us when we arrive with a 
truck.” 

“All right,” agreed Cadwell, but catch- 
ing Billy entailed considerably more than 
mere agreement to do so. 

That evening he started for the wood 
lot, where Billy was usually to be found 
when night was falling. The buck emerged 
from the brush as Cadwell approached, 
with a short rope in his hand with which 
to lead the deer home. 


The rope was something new. silly 
snorted and backed away as the man 
approached. 


“Here! Stop that!” complained the man, 
as he made a grab for the retreating deer. 

He missed, but another sudden leap 
while the buck’s head was still lowered was 
successful. He clutched its horns firmly 
and held them while he tried to fasten the 
rope around its neck. 

Instantly the animal was a fighting fury. 

Cadwell, despite his objection to violat- 


me 


ing the complete confidence the deer hax 
extended, fought back. He felt that h: 
was really saving the animal's life. Ht: 
threw himself bodily upon Billy and the 
crashed to the ground together, franticalh 
struggling. 

With a desperate, twisting surge thx 
deer arose, dragging the man awkward; 
and then wrenched loose. Snorting indig 


nantly, it ambled into the wood lot an 
disappeared. 
“That’s the end of Billy,” thought the 


man ruefully, as he watched the buck leave 
and so it seemed until the following day 


when the game protectors arrived witl 
their truck. 
“Where's the deer?” they asked. 


“Probably gone for good,” Cadwell ad 
mitted, regretfully. “I tried to catch hin 
yesterday, and I wrestled with him fo 
awhile, but he got away.” 

The game protectors exchanged glances 
“You actually struggled with the buck?’ 
asked one of them. “Don’t you know that 
a full grown buck is a dangerous animal?’ 

“Sure,” admitted Cadwell, easily, 
Billy isn’t dangerous to me.” 


“but 





Billy makes sure that an advance will 
be safe 


HEY had to agree that such appeared 
to be the case, but they were actually 
awed by the danger to which Cadwell had 


exposed himself unhesitatingly. In fact, 
he had never even considered it. 

Just as they were preparing to leave, 
Mrs. Cadwell called to them from the ver 
anda. “Arthur!” she exclaimed. “Billy 


is standing just behind the barn!” 

The men returned, the amazement of the 
game protectors increasing with every step 
toward the waiting buck, which nonchalant 
ly observed their approach. 

“Maybe I can get Billy now,” said Cad- 
well, and went for his rope again. Slowly, 
cautiously, he approached the buck. He 
had fashioned a in the end of the 
line, and when he was close enough to the 
deer to do so, he again grasped Billy. 

Instantly the struggle of the previous day 
was repeated, accompanied by the warning 
shouts of the game protectors, but Cad 
well managed to slip the noose over Billy’s 
antlers, now full grown. Then, with all 
the men hauling on the line, Billy was 
finally pulled and pushed into the crated 
truck and started on the way to safety. 

But the irony of Fate was to intervene. 
Safety for Billy was never farther away; 
Nature provided for that, possibly in the 
workings of her inexorable dictum that the 
wild and the tame shall not mingle. 

At the game refuge Billy was released 
in a large runway, completely alone. His 
pen was surrounded by a 10-foot wire 
fence, and there he spent his time, lonely 
and sullen. Billy missed his human friend 
Probably he missed his canine companion. 
Certainly he became vicious. Keepers 
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would be charged and attacked without 
cause or warning. There was no effort 
n Billy’s part to establish friendly rela- 


tions with anyone else, as he had with 
Cadwell. He even repulsed friendly over- 
tures. Billy became a thoroughly bad and 


langerous buck. 
One morning the keepers, on their round 


of the pens to feed the animals, found 
that Billy’s runway was occupied by a 
strange buck. The strange animal was 


bleeding freely from a dozen wounds along 
its neck and sides. One prong had been 
snapped from its antlers and it walked 
with an appreciable limp. 

Billy was gone. They found him hud- 
lled in the corner of a shelter shed, broken 
ind defeated. He had been killed in a 
fight with the other buck—an animal that 
had leaped the 10 foot barrier to give mor- 
tal combat to one of its kind which had 
left its own to seek the companionship of 
man. 


Fool for Luck 


(Continued from page 19) 


yards. Five shots—five birds—and I un- 
buttoned my shirt. I was swelling, not 
altogether because of the heat. 

As I slipped a shell into the little Fox 20, 
a shadow passed over me, and glancing up 
quickly I saw a bird going high and fast. 
[ busted him cleanly, and before I had 
time to swell I saw another bird about 50 
yards away coming from northwest to 
southeast, and figured he would come 
close enough for a shot. I lammed him 
against a gate post and then stepped off 
the distance. I was sorry I measured it, 
because it was only 36 yards and I had 
thought it was 45; and might have added 
5 yards for “safety” and had the pleasure 
of lying about it the rest of my life. 

3ut I had seven birds out of seven shots, 
which, as the sons of Ham would say, is 
‘A God’s plenty to be glad about.” So I 
sat down at the foot of a hill to be glad, 
and to try to convince myself that I was 
psychic on bird dogs and had been in earn- 
est during the previous day’s bally-hoo. 
But that dog was just starting. About the 
time I got my pipe going, I looked around 
for Dot; and right on the ridge of the hill 
which I had just floundered down, she was 
on point—a beautiful stance. 


P THE hill I toiled, reminding myself 
of Steward Edward White’s “Don’t 
shoot till you get your breath.” When I 
reached the top I was panting like a liz- 
ard. There was no grass or weeds in 
which the birds could hide and I saw them: 
two birds facing in opposite directions, so I 
made by little speech according to habit, to 
give my fluttering sides time to settle. 
“TLadee-es and gentlemen! Professor 
Bogardus will now kill two bahds arising 


it the same time and flying in opposite 
direckshones!” Then I walked in. Shades 
of Casey at the Bat! I missed the first 


bird so cleanly I didn’t give him the sec- 
md barrel or look to see where the other 
bird went. Smokeless (27% drams) back 
of a whole ounce of 7% chilled shot; open 
shooting, all set and notified. Where did 
the shot go? Some day we will know the 
answer. I called the dog and told her 
there would be no justice in the world 
until a bird dog was trained to bite a 
man for that kind of a miss. I was still 
one up, as I knew I had been lucky on 
two shots. 

Dot found another covey in the corner 
of a weed field and I knew they would 
fly to the woods and right into the sun 
until they got there. No way to outguess 
them, so I took one shot square in the 
sun, the bird appearing like a round and 
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featherless dot the size of a golf ball. I 
downed him and forgot about Prof. Bo- 
gardus. I killed two more singles out in 
the woods, making ten birds out of eleven 
shots. (Just so the faithful will know I 
am not talking about averages, let me state 
that on the next hunt, I killed only three 
birds out of eighteen shots.) 

The sun was getting low and I was get- 
ting tired. When the dog found another 
covey it was along a dirt road where a 
wide and deep ditch came close to the 
woods. I had to get right up to the woods 
and knew I had a tough shot ahead. The 
birds went into the woods and I killed 
one, but could not pick out another against 
the dark background. As I was pulling 
my trigger, however, I “sensed” one going 
past my head to the open; and, whirling 
around, dropped him for the longest shot 
of the day. Twelve birds, thirteen shots— 
going some! 

The main covey went clear through the 
strip of woods and lit in an open corn 
field; not an unusual thing for birds to do 
late in the evening. I missed two singles; 
twelve birds—fifteen shots. Killed two 
singles; fourteen birds—seventeen shots. 
Missed one; fourteen birds—eighteen shots. 
Then found a big covey in open woods and 
the birds lit in a weed field, having been 
flushed 100 yards ahead of me by a pass- 
ing team. But I could take only one more, 
which was quickly secured and I called it 
a day. Fifteen birds—nineteen shots, and 
every shot must have been heard in the 
town. 

I put the dog away, walked into my 
friend’s lumber office and sat down by him. 
“Fellow,” said I, “you are looking at a 
man who Knows about dogs”; and poured 
the rest of my tale over him and rubbed 
it in. 

He said: “A loose dog for 
poor man for children, and . 

“And what?” asked I. 

“A fool for luck!” said he. 


*possums, a 


” 


Did You Ever? 


(Continued from page 25) 


arrival on these waters I put it down to 
natural British reticence that is so un- 
American—probably some of these gentle- 
men had not been properly introduced to 
every one present, or something of the 
sort. To sing out, “Atta boy! you old son 
of a whale!” to a fish taking out yards 
of line from a screaming reel, seemed 
distinctly bad form. It probably was even 
worse to stand up and tell the brute what 
sort of thing he was—and his ancestors 
—when he tore loose, taking the spoon. 
No, tradition must be upheld; it is a 
sedate and serious business, this. 

I have heard Thor Ericson—a very ex- 
cellent fisherman—telling off a tyee, sort 
of muttering under his breath in no Sun- 
day School manner, when his victim 
straightened out a hook, but other than 
this I think the most verbal excitement 
I have heard was that one morning when 
a local Englishman, after trying for a 
week, had at last landed his tyee on a 
vast Old Country salmon rod, and a 
feminine voice in accent never acquired 
on this side of the Atlantic piped up: 
“All togethah! Three rowsing cheeahs!” 
—and not a cheep responded. But one 
thing is certain, this solemnity is not due 
to mere British-English mock modesty 
and reticence; for in the line-up it is no 
trick at all to pick representatives of half 
the world: Icelander and Finn; English, 
Scotch, and Irish; Canadians and Ameri- 
cans—all hobnobbing in this plebeian 
sport, trying more or less successfully to 
make a tyee mad enough to grab a brass | 
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TRIPLE TAPER 
gives you more 
fly-casting skill 


|. your dealer to show you the new 

Ashaway A. J.’s Soft Finish Fly Line 
in triple-taper style. For better casting 
and bigger fish. 

Works your rod just right in mod- 
erate casting. Does not overload it 
when reaching out. Shoots better, giv- 
ing easier distance, better accuracy and 
delicacy. 

Double tapered at each end, with 
middle section of small diameter. Best 
line silk, finished under high vacuum 
pressure by Ashaway’s exclusive pro- 
Very pliable, elastic and durable. 
New Catalog 


cess. 
Popular sizes and prices. 


FREE. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Quality Fishing Lines since 1824 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 
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A big favorite with thou- 
sands of anglers. Self-spooling, 
free from backlashes and has no 
delicate gears nor level-winding device to wear out. Lasts 
indefinitely. Capacity, 100 yds. of 15-lb. line. Can be 
adjusted to hold 200 yds. for trolling, etc. Comes equipped 
with Automatic brake and agate line guide. Also has 
thumb brake conveniently located on hub. Made of best 
nickel-silver and aluminum with phosphor bronze bear- 
ings. Spool black nickel finished. 

Price only $5—for Winona Reel No. 105-F (without 
click or spool encloser). Gives you everything a g 
reel should have without the common troubles. 

No. 108-F includes click and spool encloser to prevent 
line coming off and tangling. Price $7.50. Add one to 
your kit for the coming season. m. SF eng dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct from fac 

Free! Heddon Bait Chart tells WHAT bait to use, and 
WHEN and HOW to useit. vot Also free Catalog. 


é James Heddon’s Sons p.22?'-Oficn. (32) 4 
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THIS BOTTLE 
in your old kit bag 


OOD old Absorbine Jr.! 

When a fellow needs a friend in the 
woods, when he’s miles from drug store 
or doctor— 

When he needs relief from muscular 
aches and stiffness—when open wounds 
demand an antiseptic healing help— 

When he’s suffering from sunburn, 
minor burns and scalds, when poison ivy, 
insect bites are making his life miserable— 

Good old Absorbine Jr. is a friend in- 
deed! 

Famed for forty years, no finer, safer, 
surer preparation ever soothed an aching 
muscle. It’s as capable an antiseptic as a 
man could possibly want. 


Look at the many uses for Absorbine | 
Jr. listed below. Look them over. Then 


pack up this bottle in your old kit bag 
and go— whenever and wherever you will! 
On sale at all druggists’, $1.25. W. F. 
Young, Inc., 377 Lyman St., Springfield, 


Mass. In Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. | 
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the one-bottle medicine-chest 
for treating 


10—Tired feet 
11—Toothache 
12—Simple headaches 


| 
ABSOR 


CHECKS “ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


Absorbine Jr. KILLS the ringworm germ 
which causes “Athlete’s Foot,” that itch- 
ing, scaly, or soft moist condition between 
the toes. Apply full strength at first sign 
of infection. 


1—Sore, stiff muscles 
2—Strains, sprains 
3—Bruises 

4—Cuts, abrasions 
5—Sunburn 

6— Minor burns, ecalds 
7—Ineect bites 
8—Poison ivy 
9—"Athlete’s Foot” 
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or silver lure. For these are not feeding 
fish, they strike because—but who does 
know just why? 

Well, they had paid no attention to us 
since I had lost my chance and now the 
sun was up and low slack had come and 
gone. There were ten or a dozen fish in 
the boats but the long lull in activity de- 
noted that this tyee spree was all but 
over and another morning passed into 
fishing history. The boats were scattered 
now ; two or three were bound homeward. 
Several fishers had not had a strike, sev- 


| eral others had been favored two or three 


times, which is quite the usual thing. The 
couple that we had seen go off playing 
their fish came by and I inquired if the 
lady had landed her victim and learned 
that she had—her husband of course do- 
ing the gaffing. A very big fish he offered 
—well over 50 pounds—and he spoke with 
authority of a man who knew. 


‘‘How big?” 


IFTY pounds! What would I not have 
given to have had him snagged on that 
Diamond! I was hankering mod- 


Dame Fortune so far always having held 
me to the mere 30-pounders. 

The boats were thinning out; a gnawing 
clamor for breakfast was taking the place 
of the lust for the blood of King Tyee. 
sut hope in a fisherman is a tough-lived 


| sort of thing; we would go home by way 


of the wharf and take a few turns around 
that neglected corner in passing. For 
though the river mouth is the real tyee 
ground, often a few of the big fellows 
hang about the deep water corner of the 
bay directly in front of the village. 

There! One jumped now—a fine silvery- 
gray fellow denoting a fresh run fish and 
not far from the boat. 

“Put me over there, won't you?” Better 
Half’s tone denoted nothing good for that 
fish if she could get hold of him. 

I did so—it is always the easiest way 
to show that they just are not striking 
today—and in a moment my partner with 
some half articulate “Oh! Oh’s!” and 
gurgles, began a series of animated con- 
tortions and got halfway faced about as 
her line was yanked violently. 

“What's the matter with you?” I called 
savagely. “Got a fish on?” 

“Yes! Oh, he’s off. No, he isn’t!” 

“That’s it—hang right on! Maybe you 
can break that tackle too!” 

“I’m giving him line as you said,” and 
the fish got possession of a grudging 
couple of feet. 


Well, it could not last long; like mo 
fishing battles it was exceedingly one 
sided, and very soon I was able to u 
the gaff and Better Half got in her wor 
with the killer; and so pondering on tl 
extreme inadvisability of any man allow 
ing his spouse to learn use of a club lik 
that, I hauled into the boat her first ty¢ 
—a little runt about 28 pounds. 

“There! I'll bet 
But goodness I feel 
Knees, keep still! 
right?” 

“Sure. You're learning—developing 
technique so gentle you'll soon be landi1 
them with a spool of thread.” 

Neither of us seemed read 
for breakfast and I began to circl 
again and, almost before | had taken 
turn, my rod went down with a slam a1 
in a moment I was losing line so fast tha 
in a short rush I got a slight backl 


ia> 


caught a ty: 
inside 
that a 


you | 
all 
Didn't I 


quivery 


do 


now so 


es 


I called, as his boat was close by 


al d the 
thumb 
line 


that luckily I was able to clear 
clamp down not only with my 
brake but with rod hand « 
we ll. 

Better Half got in her hand line and 
then attended to the oars. “I guess you've 
got a fish,” she said, “though you haven't 
said so yet!” 

“He’s well hooked, I think, but you 
never can tell. Wouldn’t it be a joke if 
we made a killing right here?” I was 
trying to be easy and cool about it. It 
was up to me now, the teacher, to make 
a decent example of this. “See, he won't 
break the little rod—if you don’t let him.” 


n the 
Jil Lilt 


M* FISH had quit taking line as sud- 
1 denly as he started. I reeled in now- 
more of it. Yet it was not the slackness 
of a spit-out spoon. I pumped away 
easily and wound and wound and slow]; 
came up over my spoon—the sinker hav- 
ing tripped at the strike and slid down to 
the leader. I heaved away and could do 
nothing. 

“I guess you're hooked up on the bot- 
tom, aren't you?” soothingly, from the 
stern seat. “It’s too bad!” 

[ felt suddenly caved-in 
middle. Something seemed to 
my stomach out. I looked 
could have sworn the water 
deep here. I put down the rod 
straight up on the line—a 
strain for a 24-pound test. I 
the stretch of the tenacious 
hooked solid. 

‘Whatever can you do?” 


about the 
have lifted 
around; | 
was very 
and pulled 
dangerous 
could feel 
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“Well, seeing this fish—it was a fish, 
mind you—has hooked me onto some in- 
fernal snag or something down there 
deep, and it is getting long past my 
breakfast time, I suppose I'll have to do 
this.’ And holding the light cuttyhunk 
over one gunwale, I threw my weight 
across the boat until the brave little line 
parted. It hurt like pulling on a nerve! 


REALIZE that according to the dic- 

tates of rhetoric and the instructions in 
Prof. Poppycock’s latest edition of “How 
Not to Write a Short Story,” this yarn 
should end right here. The tyro again had 
done just what should be expected of him 
or her—the verdict is proven. But I’m not 
going to quit because I’m not really 
through—the point as yet had not been 
properly rubbed into the sore spot. That 
part of the treatment came afterward. 

It was about three weeks later that the 
Skipper called on Sunday afternoon to 
give us a sample of his home-cured tyee 
salted away in bay leaves and peppers, 
and to discuss fishing, and among a lot 
of other things he said: 

“Did you ever have a tyee, a big 50- 
pounder with the hook in his jaw go away 
down to the bottom and sulk so that you 
couldn’t move him—not even with heavy 
tackle? Fifteen years ago when I used 
to catch a lot of them—I always took the 
wheelbarrow down to the landing those 
days—I had quite a few balk like that— 
ilways big 50-pounders. No use pulling; 
you just had to wait, maybe ten or fif- 
teen minutes sometimes. I think in this 
case he gets his head down pretty straight 
so that he works against you with fins 
and tail—that tail is nearly a foot across, 
you know—and you can’t budge him; no, 
sir! Ever have one do that?” 

“No; I haven't. Yes, I have! By the 
prophets, I have! Better Half, do you re- 
member the day you caught your first 
tyee and I—Oh Jehoshaphat! Did you 
ever? I say, did you ever?” 

Yes, I had deliberately broken away 
from that fish—a sockdolager that only 
a hoisting crane could have pumped up 
while in that frame of mind—when I had 
a mile of sea room, lots of line and the 
day still young. Wait for him next time, 
will 1? Watch me! If I’m ever so lucky 
as to find myself anchored again that way 
on a big one that sulks and says he won't 
play, I'll simply be as much a fixture on 
that bay as the red-nosed buoy and camp, 
till the brute comes out of it, or the next 
southeaster blows me ashore. And as a 
concession to advice from the other half 
of the house and to avoid any I-told-you- 
sos, I'm getting a new line. 


The Duck Hunter’s Honeymoon 
(Continued from page 18) 


my breath reeks of rum? I haven't had 
a drink of rum since the dawn of the 
Noble Experiment. Oh—that. That 
wasn’t rum, baby. Certainly not. That 


was rye. Well, how did I know you 
wanted some? Make your wants known 
after this. Besides, I only brought a 


quart and it's got to last all day. That 
hissing noise overhead? Ducks, darling. 
They went right by on your left. Be- 
cause it’s too early to shoot. The law 
says one-half hour before sunrise. If 
you shoot a duck thirty-five minutes be- 
fore sunrise, you're a criminal. If you 


shoot one twenty-five minutes before 
sunrise, you're a sportsman. I don't 
know, dear. I didn’t make the law. 
There, now, she’s all baled out. You 


can sit down. No, your tootsies won't 
get wet. Not for at least a half hour. 
Honey, please don’t poke Papa in the ribs 
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with your gun like that. 
know it isn’t loaded but there've been 
so many people mussed up by unloaded 
guns that—no dear, the guns were really 
loaded but they didn’t know it. That's 
it pet, it’s just a saying—the unloaded 
gun. Well now, let’s not go into a tech- 
nical discussion about it. Let's let the 
matter drop. That’s right, stand your 
shotgun up in the corner of the box until 
shooting time and—Oop, too bad! Never 
mind, Hubby will wipe the mud off for 
you. There now, the gun’s all spick and 
span again. Isn’t it a little beauty? 
Papa paid one hundred and sixty bucks 
tor it. 


66 HAT do you mean, you'd rather 
have had an electric washer? 
What good is an electric washing ma- 


chine? Well—maybe the old Hubby will 
buy you one at that. How much do 
they cost? A hundred dollars! Good 


Heavens, honey, that’s a lot of dough! 
Wouldn’t you rather have a nice Spring- 
field sporter instead? What could you 
do with it?—now isn’t that just like a 
woman! Tell you what let’s do, honey. 
Let’s compromise. I'll get you a nice 
Springfield and have Griffin and Howe 
doll it up and in addition to that I'll get 
you a swell! washboard instead of a 
washing machine. One of those nice 
glass ones. How will that be? 
“Darling, why must you wiggle and 
squirm like that? And do stop scratch- 
ing yourself! When you move around in 
a blind all the time you are liable to 
scare incoming birds. Well, suppose you 
did pick up a couple of fleas from the 
dog. The dog couldn't help it, could 
she? Do you suppose she gave them to 
you deliberately and with malice afore- 
thought? Don’t be so fussy! Fleas aren't 
going to drain your life’s blood. All 
that fuss over a couple of little fleas. 
Anybody would think that you had been 
assailed by a herd of vampire bats. 
“Did you hear that? No—that shot. 
He was about a minute early according 
to my watch. We'll plaster the next 
duck that goes by. Look!—here comes 
three blackducks now. Don’t move. 
Don’t mo—now what do you suppose 
made them flare off like that? They 
were coming right in so nicely, too. Oh, 
I see—you just pulled your hanky out 
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36 Bass in Two Hours 
~all Taken on the Vew 
DARB-ALURE 
Bait 
"It is simply a 
knock-out" 
says Rupert E. West 
Outdoor Writer of 
Moyock, N. C. 
Rupe West got his 
limit with a Shakes- 
peare Darb-a-Lure. 
Hundreds are doing 
the same thing. Get 
one yourself, and try 
it out on your next fishing trip. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write direct 
to Shakespeare Company, 433A N. 


Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. for one. 
The price is $1.00. Also ask for your 





copy of the new Free Catalogue, ''Fine 


| Fishing Tackle by Shakespeare." 





to blow your nose. Oh, well. What is | 
that funny clicking noise, dear? Your 
teeth? Cold? Why, how silly. I’m as 
warm as toast. But then, I’m wearing 
my woolens. 

“Don’t shoot at that, dear. Don't— 


oh, hell! Certainly, you killed him. Yes, 
that was a swell shot, honey. Oh no, 
darling, we'll not pick him up. We'll 
let the tide carry away the evidence of 
your crime. A duck? No, sweet, that 
wasn't a duck. That was a seagull. 
Game wardens get sore when you include 
a couple of seagulls in your day’s bag. 
Besides, they’re not good to eat No 
dear, the seagulls—not the game wardens. 


66 ON’T bump the muzzle of your gun 

against Papa’s head, angel. You're 
liable to give your old Hubby a cauli- 
flower ear or something. Especially with 


the safety pushed off. It is off again, 
isn’t it? I thought so. 

“Here comes another blackduck. Lis- 
ten to Hortense call, will you! Atta- 


girl, Hortense—flap your wings a little. 
She’s a swell call duck. Don’t move. 
Watch your old man give him the sur- 
prise of his life. Keep quiet. There now, 
how was that for a shot? Guess the old 
boy isn’t so bad. Did you see the way 
he folded up when that charge of 4s 
hit him? And maybe you think Gyp 
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wasn't right out there to retrieve him as 
that duck hit the water. Boy! 

“Now don’t abuse Gyp just because she 
shook a little water on you. The dog has 
to dry herself, doesn't she? Yea, I know 
there was a teeny little bit of mud with 
it, too, but after all you needn't act as 
though it was the Johnstown flood. You 
can’t train an Irish water spaniel to use 
a Turkish towel every time it gets itself 
wet. Oh, she did not pick on you. She 
just happened to shake herself on your 
side, that’s all down, baby, here 
comes a whole raft of broadbills and they 
might swing in. Yep, here they come in. 
Talk to ‘em, Hortense. Don’t move until 
I give you the word. You shoot the crip- 
ples, honey. All set? Wow! Two with 
the first pipe and there’s another with the 
second. There's still another cripple 
down. Shoot him before he gets away. 
Shoot him! Look out for Hortense! 
Don't shoot poor Hortense! Oh, my 
God! Look what you’ve done. You've 
blasted poor Hortense. Look at her. I 
would rather have had you shoot your 
own grandmother than poor Hortense. 
She the best call duck in seven 
states Now look at her. Oh, sure 
you're sorry. I know how sorry you are, 
all right. What do you mean you couldn't 
tell ‘em apart. Does a mallard look like 
a broadbill? Oh, it does, it? I 
suppose broadbills swim around with a 
collar around their necks. No, I'm going 
to pick up and £0 home. This is a hell 
of a honeymoon. Wish now that I had 
taken you to Niagara Falls. Certainly, 
I'm grouchy. Who wouldn't be—putting 
poor Hortense on the spot like that. It 
was just plain murder, that’s what it was. 
Where do you any ducks flying? I 
don’t see anything coming this way. I’m 
not blind! All right, I won't shoot. 
You're so good at potting call ducks, let’s 
see you tag one of those babies. There's 
no collar on any of them. No, I won't 
hoot. They're all yours. Now let ‘em 
have it! Why, that was fine, baby. I’m 
proud of you. Couldn't have done any 
better myself! Certainly, you're thrilled. 
Nothing so cheering as a good shot. I 
told you all along you'd like duck shoot- 
ing. You'd really like to stay down for 
the rest of the week? Come on, now, 
vou're not trying to kid the old man, are 
you? You really get a kick out of duck 
shooting? And you want to do more 
of it? Baby, you're not as dumb as— 
or rather I meant to say that this mar- 
riage is going to be a success. Get down! 
Here comes a pair of blacks!” 


soon as 


Get 
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does 
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Trout Lake 


(Continued from page 11) 


so it will work along a few feet above the 
floor of the lake. Then troll slowly. 

The lure is most any good spoon with a 
white bucktail or feathered set of hooks 
attached to the line with a bronze-copper 
or piano wire leader. A favorite lure is 
in all-metal contraption about 4 inches 
long, roughly shaped like a fish outline, 
copper-colored or copper on one side and 
nickel on the other. It is slightly dished 
so it wobbles lazily. It is a simple looking 
dingus but the trout, wall-eyes and north- 
ern pike, seem to like it as well as poly- 
chrome plugs with airplane propellers and 
fancy trailing enough feathers to 
line an English sparrow’s nest. Fish are 
queer, or else they've got more simple 
tastes than the angler who buys a lot of 
flashy lures. Still, isn’t it fun to paw over 
the old tackle box and look at something 
you just bet no fish can resist? But to 
get back to Trout Lake and the proposed 
20-pounder. I had all my luck on a Pfleuger 


spoons 
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“Muskill”; a bronze-silver spoon, and 
white-feathered three-gang hook. 

During the summer you have to go to the 
very bottom for these lake trout. But in 
the fall, after the middle of September, you 
find them on reefs, getting ready for spawn- 
ing. Rainbow and Rocky Mountain trout 
spawn in the spring—lake and brook trout 
in the fall—on riffles or reefs. We started 
to look for the 20-pounder on the reefs. 

Joe hooked into a 4-pounder the first 
crack. There was the meat. It forecast 
a good day. We barged around, the kicker 
motor throttled down to the minimum 
speed. In the other canoe, Buck and Jack 
were paddling and trolling. We passed 
them near an island. Buck was making a 
great show at reeling in his line. 


T WAS an education to hear Buck cuss; 
a continuous vaudeville performance for 
him merely to converse. How any outfit 
that is fortunate enough to get Buck Slet- 
ten for their guide could get moody, 
grouchy, or disgruntled, is beyond me. It 


~ 


Joe hauls out a nice one 


is the mark of a good guide to keep you 
happy through rain or come what may. 

“Buck,” called Joe Pluth, all anxiety over 
that 20-pounder. “Hey, Buck, you got 
one ?” 

“Yeh,” shouted Buck. “Real one. 
a clam. He struck just like a musky!” 

“Save him if he’s 20 pounds,” called 
Joe. He thought Buck actually had a big 
trout on the line and was spoofing as usual. 

“I'll not touch him,” declared Buck ve- 
hemently. “Always was afraid of a clam’s 
teeth. The way this one hit he may have 
fresh-water hydrophobia!” Buck pulled a 
fishless hook out of the water. 

We circled Darky Portage Bay. We 
caught bottom. We plumbed the depths 
with our “dipsies.” Not a strike. Trout 
are temperamental, whether lurking in 
frothy pools of mountain streams or hiding 
on rocky bottoms of northern lakes. Back 
we swung toward the reefs near our island 
camp. I snagged one; a right game sort 
that fought with real technique. But he 
was only about 6 pounds—eating size. 

Religiously we fished. We grabbed a 
little lunch. Then turned to the business 
in hand. I took another look at the rec- 
ords scrawled on the birch bark. It was 
encouraging. But twilight came with no 
20-pounder to record for our party. Joe 
had hooked one that ran 8 pounds or more 
but turned him back. We had enough for 
“muoyaka”; that and a specimen to mount 
were all we sought. 


It’s 


What’s “muoyaka”? Fish slum—a spe 
cial kind. It is a Finlander dish. Cock: 
lena Tracini made it with Italian sauc: 
trimmings. Cube spuds, put them to boi 
add fist full of rice if you wish, and the 
fry small pieces of bacon in a skillet. Cut 
onions into the bacon grease and fry ther 
Add some to boil with the potatoes if y: 
wish. Dump fat, bacon and onions int 
the boiling spuds. Add a can of tomatoe 
Let ‘er cook. Steak out cube fis 
trout, wall-eye, or mountain trout—I’ 
made it with the latter not attempting t 
steak them. When the spuds are startir 
toward doneness, dump in the fish and sea 
son to taste. When the wind is comi 
cold off the lake this muoyaka hits the spot 
Don’t put the fish in too soon—it will cool 
up if you start it too quickly—but 
until the fish start falling apart then dis! 
out with a fork. Then it is just right 


and 
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AS WE finished the muoyaka, the wind 
. was singing in the Norways, little 
waves hurried across the lake to a twilig! 
rendezvous, and the camp fire crackled 
We called it a day. We had fishe 
faithfully but only 8-pounders were oi 
fered as top. Some day we could come 
back ! 

Maple leaves flaming red on the shore, 
fluttering gold of frost-tipped aspen, the 
apple red of service berry leaves that had 
put on fall regalia and the clear orange 
mountain ash leaves decked the woods as 
we made the portage from Trout t 
Crooked Lake—the beginning of the last 
leg of our canoe trip into the center of 
Hunter’s Island. The sun showered au 
tumn warmth over our shoulders. Wood 
land winds romped by and waves dance 
and piled up to make rollers which occa 
sionally broke into white lacy edges. 

Rain had showered and glowered as we 
came to this lake and we had not caught 
that 20-pounder. But what did it 
matter ! 

“Well there’s one thing,” said Buck as 
he made ready to lift the canoe for the 
portage. “I’m satisfied that whoever built 
this lake did a good job; there’s shore 
line all the way around it.” 

As he shoved into Crooked Lake, Buck 
heaved a big sigh and squinted at its riffled 
waters of blue. “Looks like this lake was 
pretty level,” he mused, and sent the canoe 
darting through a patch of reeds while 
three mallards streaked into the air. 

And Buck cussed; because the sun was 
shining, the waters dancing, and his own 
heart was glad with the joy of living. 


gosh, 


Down Went McGinty 


(Continued from page 15) 


But McGinty—poor McGinty. 

What Tunney did to Dempsey in those 
last three rounds in Chicago were as noth- 
ing to what had happened to McGinty in 
his three contests. What was left of his 
wings looked like water-soaked cobwebs. 
I lit a match to inspect the complete dam- 
age and found the hook even slightly bent 
outward. There had been a brave neck 
of hackle at the beginning. That was 
gone, or so confused with the remnants 
of wings as to be just the same as gone, 
and the body was worn and torn through 
so as to reveal the slender shank of the 
hook. 

McGinty I carefully laid away between 
two felts to dry out and rest from his 
labors. He was in aristocratic company 
in the lid of that box, for many another 
fly had I wet or oiled before McGinty 
turned the tide. Handsome _bi-visibles, 
aristocratic fan-winged Coachmen, a glori- 
fied Parmacheene Belle, and a host of 





other plutocrats looked fine in the glow 
of the match but none so belligerently fine 
as McGinty as I reverently stuck him 
into the felt pad and snapped the cover 
shut. 


Waiting at the car was the other fel- 
low. He had seven, all good fish, all 
caught with my McGinty—but none so 


arge as my three. 

“You can have four of ’em,” he proffered. 
His conscience was bothering him. 
“What?” I cried. “Take another man’s 
fish from him? I wouldn’t do that any 
more than I’d take his last fly!” 

Then I showed him my three and told 
lim the story of McGinty’s last stand. 

“That's it,” he declared. ‘Mine were 
ill caught on the McGinty and you had 

send it down to get results.” 

“I apologize for what I said about Mc- 
Ginty,” I said. “He's a fightin’ fool and 
leserves a lot of credit.” 

“It's the luck of the Irish,” he replied. 
“It was simply McGinty’s day to go down 
and he went down with a_ vengeance. 
Down went McGinty and up came Mr. 
Trout.” 

He was humming that as we backed 
out of the parking place and straightened 
away for home. 


Tahiti Waters 


(Continued from page 9) 


surely thrilling. The lance is a 
heavy blade 18 inches long, and screwed 
into a long pole with a line at the end to 
recover it. You aim and throw as you 
would a baseball. The thing goes like a 
shot and when that blade connected with 
a shark it was just too bad for him. 

\t the end of nine and a half hours | 
dragged the black marlin to the surface. 
He was huge, almost deformed, black as 
1 black opal, with a short rather light 


it is 


spear. The sharks had mutilated him 

msiderably, but we believed we could 
patch him up well enough to photo- 
graph. 

[he sun had set, the sea was still 
rough, and we were 10 miles off land. 
We had to tow the fish in. Darkness came 
on, the moon rose, the clouds over the 
black mountain were grand in the ex- 
treme. I sat out on top, ina heavy coat, 


ind rested while I watched. I was pretty 
severely used up and sagged more as time 
passed. 

\t 8 o'clock we got inside the point in- 
to calmer water. I flashed my Portolite 
searchlight which was answered from 
camp. That was a help and comfort. We 
got in at 9:30, to meet all my party and 
half of Vairoo at the dock. 

The black marlin weighed 810 pounds 
as he was. That was a disappointment 
to me. But despite his length of 12 feet 
ind more and his great depth he was 
thin. If he had been thick and fat he 
would have weighed over 1,000. Never- 
theless he surely was a superb specimen 
f that species and lent an added stim- 
ulus and thrill to the beginning of our 
cruise. 


ISHING around an island, or among 
_islets, affords unparalleled opportunity 
of appreciating their dominant features. 
[ made bold to state that probably not 
ne of the many writers who have ex- 
tolled Tahiti could possibly have had any 
such impressions as I had. For I have 
fished all around its shores, and for 
months off Vairoo, Paea, Teravoi, and 
those districts on the east side, where the 
most magnificent scenes are located. You 
must get out on the sea, at a considerable 
distance, to be able to appreciate the 
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grandeur of Tahiti, to see the blue and 
white and gold and green in their suc- 
cessive belts, to get the glory of the pearl 
clouds on the peaks. 

On the third day of our fishing around 
Vaaru we got outside the reef into the 
open sea; and we trolled for 30 miles. 
We did not raise a swordfish. Upon run- 
ning inside again we began to get strikes. 
Loren’s boat appeared so busy on several 
occasions that we wanted to satisfy our 
curiosity; wherefore we called it on the 
radio. They had caught three good fish, 
and were on the moment engaged in fight- 
ing something heavy. About this time I 
had a heavy strike—on a‘feather gig— 


and saw a sousing splash. But the fish 
missed the hook. A little later a big 


wahoo leaped with the gig in his mouth. 
This one hooked himself and proved to 
be a hard fighting fish—a wahoo of 60 
pounds. That exhausted our luck for the 
day. We ran inside past the wonderful 
islands, some of which were inaccessible 
except for birds, and in every case these 


were the most beautiful and fascinating 
ones. 

Loren’s boat accounted for one 35 
pound wahoo, two tuna about 25 or 30 
pounds, and a dogtooth tuna of 9%8 


pounds—this last being a splendid speci 
men of that fish we had discovered at 
Tahiti. It looked like a bulldog, heavy 
jawed and thick through the body, with 
big eyes and teeth. 


APTAIN GUNDERSON and 

chief engineer, Quady, who had been 
on many a tuna market-fishing boat, un 
dertook to catch bait with our big net 
They reported enormous mullet, but too 
illusive to be caught in the daytime 
Quady also reported 300-pound tuna feed- 
ing and leaping in the bays inside of the 
islands. 

It rained the following morning, then 
cleared off sunny and breezy. We ran to 
the southwest, out in the open sea, where 
white breakers and huge black rocks held 
the gaze. Birds were hard to find. Some 
bobbies soared about the last castle rock. 
They were large black and white sea 
fowl and might have been ganners. Fly- 
ing fish were conspicuous for their ab- 
sence. And the dearth of small bait 
proved to us that this was an off season. 
Nevertheless I trolled a split mullet for 
hours, and at last, about noon, saw a 
swift flash of bronze coming. I yelled 
He hit the bait like an express train go 
ing at full speed. As he turned I struck 
him hard. He went off, stopped, fiddled 
around, then stuck up his slender spear 
Naturally I was thrilling with the hope 
that I had gotten fast to one of the rare 
under-jaw-billed swordfish. He leaped, 
disclosing the wide flopping sail and 
enormous tail of a sailfish. That for a 
forerunner to a succession of beautiful 
leaps, after which the fish settled down 
to a slow fight. He felt pretty heavy for 
a sailfish, and always eager for a record, 
I hoped he was not a deceiving fish. 
Eventually I brought him in, and when 
the boatman hauled him up on the roller 
on the stern and to lay flat, I knew I had 
a magnificent prize. He was bright 
bronze in hue with violet stripes, very 
gracefully and powerfully built, and evi- 


ou 


dently a variation of the regular species | 


of sailfish. 
sharpest I ever saw on a fish. 
length was close to 11 feet. 
170 pounds, which gave me back the 
world record for this species, by 7 
pounds.* I had lost the previous record 
at Raiatea in 1928. 


His spear was the finest and 
His whole 
He weighed 


*Editorial Note:—We understand that 
has since broken this Zane Grey 
a sailfish weighing 180 pounds. 


William 
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in all-service lines 





— BLACK WONDER. For 
still fishing, trolling, for light- 
weight bait casting and for use with 
light fly rods. Pure Japan silk, hard 
braided, thoroughly waterproof. It is 
always jet black. On 50-yard spools, 
two connected. In 8 sizes, per hundred 
yards, $2.60 to $7.20. 


DOLLAR WONDER 


Made with the same care as Kingfisher 
Black Wonder, at the heretofore un- 
heard-of price of $1. per 50-yard spool. 
Ask your dealer about Dollar Wonder. 


Bristol 


FISHING TACKLE 





Send for your free copy of the sensational new 
Bristol Tackle Pocket Reference Book. The 
Horton Mfg. Co., 257 HortonSt., Bristol, Conn. 


MORE AND BIGGER BASS WITH PECK’S 


PECK’S lures take the doubts out of Bass fishing. 
For a trial, order: © .78 cack 


-65 each 








PECK'S Taylor Frog 
- Popping Bug . 
Underwater fly 
rod minnow .. 
Streamer Hackle 












<= .50 each 
~ S e 
— —— 
TAYLOR FROG 
Descriptive catalogue free on request. 


E. H. PECKINPAUGH COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A Profitable 
Hobby 


.35 each 


fly ores 
Feather Gnat. .25 each 





Raise 


poultry 
the up-to-date systems of poultry 
Investigate this profitable side- 


Read Poultry Tribune, America’s leading 
magazine All 
raising explained. 
line Subscription 


months for 25 cents. 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


Nine Months for 25¢ 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 55, Mount Morris, 111. 
1 enclose 25c for 9 months trial subscription. 


price, 3 years for $1.00; 9 


Name 


Address 
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What to Take on Your Pack-Train Trip 


HE novice, when he plans his first 

pack trip vacation into the high moun- 

tains, will find it difficult to depart 
from the habits of the usual automobile 
camping trip, with its luxurious equipment 
and always available base of supplies. He 
will gather up a huge bed roll for the cold 
nights at high altitude, various suit cases 
and boxes, and pet affairs which seem 
“mighty nice, and might come in handy,” 
and then stop in despair when he remem- 
bers that the outfitter has written him that 
175 pounds is the maximum load for a 
pack mule. So he will heroically discard 
every item he can possibly spare, weigh 
the balance—and still find the total far too 
great 

And he will revamp the outfit once more, 
with dire misgivings as to a cold, hard 
bed, “a rock for a pillow,” and a diet of 
hardtack and beans. But such stern disci- 
pline is not necessary. There is a happy 
medium, which will permit of a comfort- 
able and enjoyable trip and allow the usual 
rule of one pack animal per person, for a 
trip of two or three weeks. The basic 
point is this: Take only the things you 
know you will really use. 

Let us consider the community equipment 
first 

rhe shelter: The customary wall tent 
is taboo, except for the permanent camp, 
for it is heavy, bulky, and slow to erect. 
\ light type of umbrella tent is good, and 
saves half its weight in bedding by the 
warmth it gives at night; the telescope pole 
packs nicely, in a bag, atop a mule load. 
Our 7 x 10 tent, of waterproof 10-oz. drill, 
weighs only 35 pounds, and sleeps three 
persons comfortably. 

If you do not own a tent, a canvas 
tarpaulin of about 12 x 16-foot size will 
do nicely as an emergency shelter. You 
stretch a lash rope between two trees, and 
peg the four corners 
down, to form an “A” 
tent, if it rains. Or- 
dinarily it is folded 
once, under and over 
the bed, and used 
cowpuncher style. 

The army “pup” 
tent will sleep two 
persons, snug and 
warm, but leaves no 
room for equipment. 
An extra one is 
nice to accommodate 
sleepers in a mixed 
party. It weighs 
only six pounds, and 
makes a good pack 
cover on the trail 
So, planning for a 
party of four, we'll 
allow for the shelter, 
40 pounds. 

Cooking equip- 
Three cooking 
kettles, two fry pans, 
pot, two tin 


ment: 


coffee 


By Claude M. Kreider 
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At these timberline camps you will ap- 
preciate the warmth of a light umbrella 
tent 


milk pans—for hand basin and dish pan— 
and some kind of baker, will do nicely for 
four persons. The heavy aluminum nest- 
ing outfits sold in the outfitting stores are 
fine. They will last a lifetime, never warp, 
be always easy to clean, and will weigh, in 
a strong, strapped bag, not over 15 pounds. 
A similar nesting set of bright tin 
less, and weighs a third more, but is almost 
as good. Even a collection of pots and 
pans from the kitchen will suffice, if you 
can make them nest, and devise detachable 
handles for the fry pans. 

The kettles should be of about 4, 6 and 
8-quart size, each with a lid, and the fry 
pans of 10 and 12-inch diameter. 


costs 


A two-man outfit for two weeks, with each mule carrying 150 pounds. 
the single sleeping bags, folded once, form the top packs 


For baking: You need not depend o1 
tiresome, frying pan bread, if you take 
a folding reflector baker. They come i 
heavy tin and aluminum, in various sizes 
with a shallow bread pan to fit the shelf 
of the baker. A four-person size is only 
12 x 16 inches folded, less than 1 incl 
thick and weighs, with the pan, less thar 
5 pounds. Both should be carried in a 
heavy sack. With this outfit you 
prepare your biscuit, pudding, pie, or cake, 
and place it on the oven shelf facing 
brisk fire. 

Table ware: Shun aluminum, especiall 
cups, which burn the lips, and take granite 
ware cups of a shape to nest and with the 
lower rivet of the handle cut through t 
permit them to slip together. 

Knives and forks ot the 
“case knife” pattern, are thi 
cutlery, for the hardwood handles are coo 
and the steel of good quality. Use 
of the so-called German Silver, which i 
cheap, and take several extra of both large 
and small size. 

Vecessary cooking aids whi 
take are these: A _ high 
bladed butcher knife, in a 
small whetstone always with it; a 
wood-handled stirring spoon; ditto, meat 
fork; ditto pancake turner; several dish 
mops, sO we can tame those ’ dishes 
in boiling water; and a can of “Old Dutch’ 
or a similar scouring agent. How it doe 
conquer a burnt fry pan! 

The cutlery and_ kitchen 
should be carried in a roll of heavy ma 
terial, having a loop for each witl 
a strap to go round it, and loops at the 
corners. Thus you hang it in a handy 
place and your kitchen is ready 

The stove: The best of camp stoves de 
not pay for their bulk and weight in sum 
mer camping, and the best all-around ap 
pliance to hold your 
pots over the fire is 
a wire grid, witl 
folding legs. Get one 
at least 12 x 18 
inches in size, and of 
the heaviest grade 
you can find, for it 
will warp out of 
shape soon enough 
It will pack, in its 
sack, along with the 
baker. 

Even two 30-inch 
strips of iron, 4 x 2 
inches will do very 
well for your stove, 
when laid upon level 
rocks; and flat- 
topped rocks, laid i! 
proper shape to hold 
things, work ver; 
well, 

Ax and shovel are 
the final addition to 
the “kitchen,” and 
you will need them 
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daily, so take real ones, and don’t depend on 
an old hatchet and a toy automobile shovel. 
Keep the ax sharp, in a leather sheath, and 
carry both tools together in a stout sack. 

We will allow 15 pounds for tools and 
“stove”; with 10 pounds for the tableware 
roll, and 20 pounds for cook kit and baker, 
our “kitchen” will total 45 pounds. 

The food: An arbitrary list is not pos- 
sible, since tastes differ, as do conditions. 
On a riding trip you will eat a third less 
than if you hike the trails behind packed 
burros. Also, if you fish daily, and like 
trout, the meat item will practically be 
taken care of. 

Remember that canned food counts up 
tremendously in weight. So take staples 
largely of the dried sort, such as beans, 
rice, split peas, cereals; and a fair per- 
centage of dessicated vegetables, of which 
string beans, carrots, cabbage, and onions 
are particularly good. Dried eggs .closely 
approach the fresh article for camp use, 
as does milk powder. And 8 pounds of 
dried fruits will go further than a whole 
case of canned fruit. 

A dozen or so cans of the “stronger” 
foods such as beans, corn, and corned 
beef, together with jam or honey for 
“sweetenin’,” will come handy for quick 
meals when you are tired and very hungry, 
and these will fit into odd corners of the 
pack kyacks, without any trouble. 


| EMEMBER, too, that paper, card- 
board, and glass will not stand the 
rigors of packing; so use friction top cans 
for “messy” things, and strong bags, with 
draw strings, for flour, sugar, rice, dried 
fruit, and similar foods. Empty flour sacks 
do fairly well, but are not as good as the 
waterproof food bags sold very reasonably 
by the outfitting stores. 

As a suggested check list, to help you 
plan yours, I append one that we use often. 
It offers sufficient variety, and leaves a 
comfortable surplus so that you will not 
have to worry the last few days of the trip. 

Food for four persons for two weeks: 
Flour, white, meal, flapjack, 30 pounds; 
ereal, 5 pounds; bacon, ham, dried beef, 
20 pounds; rice, 4 pounds; sugar, 15 
pounds; potatoes, 10 pounds; onions, 10 
pounds; dried fruits, 8 pounds; dried milk, 
5 pounds; preserves, 4 quarts or 10 pounds ; 
syrup, 4 quarts or 10 pounds; dry beans, 5 
pounds ; coffee, perhaps some tea, 5 pounds ; 
shortening, 5 pounds; canned beans, peas, 
corn, spinach, pickles, etc., 30 pounds; bak 
ing powder, 2 pounds; dried eggs, 5 
pounds; salt, 1 pound; pepper, cinnamon, 
and other condiments you like, 4 pounds; 
candy, soap, matches, etc., 5 pounds. A 
total of 189 pounds, or, for a small mar- 
gin, 200 pounds of food. 

Personal things: Use a_ waterproof 
duffle bag, about 18 inches in diameter and 
30 inches long, with a draw string or zipper 
fastener, and in it carry everything except 
vour bed. It packs neatly atop a kyack, 
and is handy and ready when you camp. 

For clothing take that which you have 
found comfortable for camping, and re- 
member that mountain nights are always 
chilly. You may not agree, but my own 
outfit, which is comfortable, strong and 
warm is this: 

Wear: Lightweight wool underwear; 
medium weight all-wool shirt; wool whip- 
cord breeches that reach to the ankle; 
HEAVY wool socks; medium weight moc- 
casins, with cord non-slip soles, ten-inch 
tops; a sweater coat—strapped on the sad- 
dle, perhaps; and a Stetson hat with me- 
dium brim. 

In duffe bag: One extra underwear and 
shirt, as worn; two pair socks, ditto; two 


large bandanna handkerchiefs, pair of | 


khaki or other old pants for a change; 
pair of basketball shoes, with heavy rub- 
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Now tor Grub! 


HETHER a man packs heavy for a long trip, or stocks 

up for a week-end, Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour should 
be at the head of his list. It’s packed in sturdy, compact 
cartons, easy to store and easy to handle, proof against 
abuse. More than that, it makes the finest pancakes you’ve 
ever tasted —a famous ready-prepared recipe that needs 
nothing but water and a little stirring to 
make the grand champion breakfast. It 
comes in two varieties—wheat or buck- 
wheat. Most campers like to take along a 
little of both. 


You can get Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour in 
the biggest city or the farthest outpost 
—wherever there’s a grocer who makes 
it his business to know what men like. 


Pillsbury’ 


Pancake Flour 
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ber soles; and a leather jacket or coat for 
chilly evenings. 

My wife adopted an exactly similar out- 
fit, against her will, especially regarding 
the underwear, and found it practical, ex- 
cept that she preferred a small, soft hat 
to the wider one, and insisted on pyjamas 
for sleeping. 

And lest you think the extra list too 
brief, remember that soap is cheap, water 
plentiful, and laundry dries quickly in the 
dry air of the mountains. 

Toilet articles are best carried in a cloth 
roll, to be hung up when in camp; then you 
won't have the cold cream mixed up with 
the hair brush. And in this roll include 
a few first aid necessities, for burns, cuts, 
abrasions, and the like. 

The bed: Nothing is better than a sleep- 
ing bag, with an air mattress inside it. 
The waterproof cover turns the wind, 
keeps your bedding clean, in place, and pro- 
tects the whole during the day’s journey 
on top the pack. A single bag, with four 
wool blankets, which will be warm enough 
for freezing nights will weigh less than 30 
pounds. 

We made a double bag, of 10-ounce brown 
duck, quilted an inch-thick pad of lamb’s 
wool into the bottom, sleep between a 
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washable bag, made of two light cotton 
blankets, and use three wool blankets for 
covering. The whole, with two single air 
mattresses, is the last word in luxury, and 
weighs about 45 pounds. 
3ut you need not have the expense of a 
bag unless you want it. Two cotton quilts 
folded under one, with the necessary blan- 
kets for covering, and the whole made into 
a temporary bag with a piece of heavy can- 
vas folded half under and half over, and 
fastened with a dozen large safety pins, 
will do nicely. And pine needles are often 
available for additional padding. 
Now, to sum up the weight for this four- 
person outfit. 
Community Equipment: Pounds 
SII * dicciesliid chsiceneieseshithanaiinsaaaa 40 
Kitchen = 
Food 
Each duffle bag at 25 
Each person’s bed 30 pounds............ 2 
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This weight can be packed on four 
burros easily and if mules or horses are 
used, a considerable margin is left for odd 
things you might want, or for a sack of 
grain for your animals. 


Passers-By 
By Lewis Wayne Walker 
Sketches by W. E. Campbell 


OST of us have seen at various times 
N the imprints made by the feet of 

small mammals in sand, mud or 
snow, just as they left them. Perhaps 
from them you could tell the identity of 
their maker, a worthy accomplishment of a 
good woodsman. If, however, you are a 
city dweller, with happy days in the forest 
few and far between, the tracks did not 
long hold your interest. They were just 
pages in a fascinating wilderness book, 
written in‘an unknown language. 


a 
7) 


There are several guiding rules about 
tracks and their makers, which, though not 
infallible, are great helps to the beginner. 
Bounding animals such as squirrels and 
rabbits, when traveling at a normal or fast 
gait, leave the imprints of the hind feet 
ahead of those of the forefeet. This is 
caused by the mammal placing his forefeet 
on the ground and doubling his back so 
that his hind feet completely straddle his 
front. In this position he gets leverage 
for a long leap, and bounds through the 
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air. On landing, his forefeet naturally | 
touch the, ground first, and his hind feet 
straddle them once again. 

There is another rule concerning the 
bounding animal which is an aid to the in- 
experienced tracker. When the forefeet 
imprints are paired or opposite one another, 
the maker of the tracks has the power to 
climb trees. The gray: squirrel is an ex- 
ample of the above. When the tracks of | 
the forefeet are one behind the other, how- | 
ever, the animal is terrestrial or ground- 
loving—as the cottontail rabbit. 

Members of the cat family rarely show | 
the imprint of their claws. In fact, the 
only time I ever saw any trace of claw | 
marks was on the muddy bank of a beaver 
pond in Colorado, where a bobcat had 
made an unsuccessful jump at a muskrat. 
In walking, the cats place their hind feet | 
on the imprints made by their forefeet. 
This is one reason why cats are such noise- | 
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Sevffling Skunk Tracks | 


d 
less travelers. Their tracks show but four 
toes. 

Sometimes the forefoot imprint of a 
skunk will be mistaken for that of a cat, 
but the presence of claw marks, and the 
dents of five toes instead of four, make it 
easily identified. The print of the hind 
foot of a skunk resembles a tiny human 
track. It is quite pigeon-toed, and the | 
claw marks are very short and indistinct. 
Their lumbering gallop leaves a series of 
diagonal marks as shown in the illustration. 


MARY animals show the drag of their 
tails in their wanderings, which is a 
great help in partial identification. The 
mink, and his cousin the weasel, show it 
in spots, but not continuously. Most of the 
rats and mice have it more or less in evi- 
dence, and the muskrats always let it drag 
behind in a wavering line. 

Seaver, those master dam builders, al- 
though always found near water—and its 
mud—rarely leave clear-cut tracks. When 
they do, the size of the hind foot, developed | 
solely for swimming, is surprising. There 
are five long toes, bridged by a mem- 
braneous skin, making a webbed paddle. 
Their heavy flat tails, dragging on the 
ground behind them, usually blot out tracks 
as quickly as they are made, and leave in 
their place just a muddy, smooth trail. 
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A New Wonderful Vaeation 


Wherever you go—whatever you do—a GILKIE CAMP TRAILER 
assures you of comfort, safety, and economy. At the lakes; in 
the mountains; anywhere and everywhere, a GILKIE is your 
Vacation Home, completely equipped. It has plenty of luggage 
space and is absolutely weatherproof. The GILKIE is easy to set 
up and quick to pack up. On the highways or back trails, it 
faithfully follows the rear wheel tracks of your car. 











Write for the 1932 Story 
about this Vacation Home. 
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ELBERT FIREPLACES 


| Complete in Themselves— 
Require No Masonry 


For Cabins, Camps, 
Tents, Cottages, 
Houses, Etc. 
Convenient size, stur- 
dy construction. Last 
foryears. Burn wood. 
Heat from all sides | 
and top. Connectwith 
any flue or stove pipe 
hole. Easilymoved. 60 
Ibs. Little Fuel, much 
heat. Good looking. 

Absolutely SAFE. 


Buy from Factory 
Save ONE-HALF 


Come to 


WASHINGTON 








Pat. appld. for 





during the $1 2.00 Se. .0O extra 
Booklet on request 








| Send Draft or Money Order. 


BICENTENNIAL _ B. F. ELBERT Backus, MINN. 
CELEBRATION bs aT 


the 























Make your reservations now at 
Capitol Park. One block from Union 

Station and Capitol, facing beautiful CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 
park. Tne large comfortable rooms By Horace KEPHART 

nd homelike meals will re yo 

and nom meais w assu you 4 $2.50 postpaid 


memorable visit. 
| TWO VOLUMES IN ONE 





Very Reasonable Rates | 








C. L. Hutchinson, Manager. 


“THIS is the most complete and up to date book 
on camping that any one could wish for, and 
written by one of the best known authorities. 












CAPITOL 


Order today 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 111 E. Hitt St., Mt. Morris, Ill. 


























A real, sure-fire fish getter combining all the features you've ever 
wanted in a lure. The phantom y is in constant motion, reflect- 
ing light from every angle. Weighs % ounce, yet casts beautifully into the 
strongest wind because there is noairresistance. Lightson the water with- 
out splashing. Always rides upright and can not twist your line. Normal reeling runs\> 

it about 10 inches under surface, over the weeds where the big boys lie. Vari- ’ 
able reel speeds will placeit anywhere from the surfacetothe bottom. En- 
_» tire indestr ils under side strikes, insur- 





















uctible body revolvesand recoi 
ing positive hooking. Everyreal fisherman wants one or 
more of these effective lures—so irresistible to bass, 4 
pickerel and pike. Send your remittance and order __ 
B today and make your tackle box up-to-date. 







tractive 
fnishes=— PENG, . _—~ 
Nickel and Red—Copper and Red * 
—Postpaid $]-00 each. 
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GO WHERE FISH ARE AND FISHERMEN ARE NOT 
Folding Canvas Boats Sturdy—Compact—Light. Carry thru thick woods— 
dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams. Tucks under your arm, ten 
minutes and you're ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture proof, 
stronger than wood. Used by Governments and noted explorers. Oars—motor 


—or sail Money back guarantee. 
« 490 Harrison Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


All sizes 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT 
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The only opportunity I have ever had 
to sketch a good imprint was when I was 
taking flash-pictures of these interesting 
creatures. I had a string rigged up across 
a beaver trail, which would operate a 
home-made device, which in turn opened 
the camera and synchronized the firing of 
a photo-flash bulb (with apologies to Rube 
Goldberg!). At the sudden flare, the 
beaver—carrying a long stick—swerved to 
one side, and left two fairly perfect tracks. 
Needless to say, when I returned in the 
morning they caught my eye and were im- 
mediately sketched. 

‘Coons are often found about beaver 
dams or other marshy land, and the almost 
human imprints they leave behind are read- 
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ily recognized. They don’t seem to have 
any special gait or pattern when they walk, 
and so leave a twisted, hard-to-decipher 
trail. Sometimes their forefeet overlap 
their hind, and just as often their hind 
overlap their fores. At the edge of a 
stream or pond, however, the deep-set hind 
foot marks will often show up distinctly 
as they animal-prodded about and felt of 
the bottom with their “hands.” 

The tracks left by members of the deer 
tribe, especially the smaller ones, are some- 
times confused with those left by pigs, but 
if they can be followed far enough, hock 
marks are bound to show in the deer, even 
in light snow. Pigs show them only in 
very deep snow. 


North at Night 


By Maurice H. Decker 


HE lecturer shouted his cataclysmic 
warning. “The stars irrevocably 
presage the complete destruction of 

our world in forty thousand years!” 
A little man bobbed up in the audience, 


eyes round with fear. “How many 
years?” he quavered. 

“Forty thousand!” the lecturer re- 
peated. 


The little man sank back with a sigh 
thought you said twenty 


of relief. “I 
thousand.” 

So don’t be alarmed when I warn you 
that Polaris will not always be our North 
Star. Poor old Polaris is going to be 
put on the spot. In something like twelve 
thousand years from now, he will cease 
to be the guiding friend of strayed com- 
pass-less sportsmen and_ ship-wrecked 
rum-runners. Vega, a star of singular 
steel-blue beauty, will then take over the 
job, since Vega lies nearly in the direc- 
tion towards which our solar system is 
traveling. 

Being the Pole Star isn’t any push-over. 
It means some pretty long hours. It 
seems that Vega and Polaris take the job 
on twelve thousand year (more or less) 
shifts. Due to the procession of equinoxes 
(you may have trouble bending that one 
too) the North Pole does not always 
point to the same spot in the sky. It 
describes a circle of its own once every 
twenty-five thousand years and as it 
circumscribes this circle, it permits sev- 
eral different bodies to play the role of 
North Star. 

Right now Polaris (which is not one 
star but really three) is the big toad in 


axis points towards it. The North or 
Pole Star marks the center or the pole 
around which the celestial sphere re- 
volves and as long as we are able to 
locate Polaris at night, we need have no 
doubt about which way is north. 

Years ago, telling direction by the stars 
was a common practice. Mariners steered 
their sailing ships largely by Polaris and 
pioneers and explorers depended upon it 
to find their way across untracked areas 
of wilderness. But today this knack of 
determining direction and also time by 
the position of the North Star and its 
accompanying constellations is not so 
well understood. You might be surprised 
if you knew how many outdoorsmen are 
unable to instantly locate the Pole or 
North Star and from it lay out a line 
that runs north and south. 


HIS knowledge can harm no one, it 

is interesting and in an emergency it 
can be valuable. Experienced woodsmen 
usually depend entirely upon a compass, 
which is wise, but a compass can be 
broken or lost and furthermore, at cer- 
tain times one’s judgment becomes so 
confused and warped he will doubt the 
evidence of a trustworthy instrument and 
will require some physical assurance that 
it has not gone Bolshevik. Then, the 
North Star will indisputably settle all 
doubts as to which way is north. 

The easiest way to locate and identify 
Polaris is to find first the Dipper, a 
curiously arranged group of seven prin- 
cipal stars, also called the Plough and 
in some instances the Wagon. This con- 
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to find and it is one of the few that ac 
tually looks like the thing for which it is 
named, as long as you stick to the term 
Dippe r. 

The Dipper lies in the northern sky 
and in our latitude can always be seen 
at night when the heavens are clear. The 
two stars on the outside of the “bowl” 
are called “pointers” because a line drawn 
through them from bottom to top will 
point towards the North Star. See Fig 
ure 1. 

Should you have any difficulty in locat 
ing Polaris after you find the Dipper, re- 
member that the distance between the tw« 
pointing stars of the latter is approxi 
mately one-fifth of the total distance from 
the bottom pointer to Polaris. Here is 
how you can make use of this fact. Hold 
a pencil, ruler or short stick out at arms 
length and mark off on it with your 
thumb enough length to cover the space 
between the two pointer stars. Increas« 


this space or length five times, and hold 


Caspiopea 


e* 





Fig.3 
it out at arms length as before. Place 
the bottom of your space on the lowe: 


pointing star of the Dipper and the other 
end should rest very close to Polaris. 

The Dipper revolves around Polaris 
once each twenty-four hours, but no mat- 
ter how the Dipper is turned, the two 
pointer stars always hold their same rela- 
tive and indicative position to it. 

As the seasons change, you find the 
Dipper in different position at any cer- 
tain hour. For example, figure 1 shows 
how the Dipper lies in respect to Polaris 
early in the evening at each of the four 
seasons. Since the Dipper also makes a 
complete revolution in twenty-four hours, 
if you watch it all night, you will see 
it in at least three of these positions dur- 
ing the long nights of winter, and in twe 
of them during the shorter nights of sum- 
mer. The other positions, of course, art 
occupied in daylight when the Dipper is 
invisible. 


NOW we'll suppose you have lost your 
compass and your sense of direction. 
It is night and you have located the North 
Star. How can you mark off a north and 
south line to guide you back to camp or 
home in the morning? Easy. Procure a 
couple of slender poles or sticks and 
stand them upright in the ground so they 
are exactly in line with Polaris. You 
may need to hang a torch, flashlight or 
lantern on the farther pole in order to 
see it accurately. These poles will mark 
a line running north and south which 
can be extended the following day. 

At all times Polaris bears North with 
enough accuracy to steer a course by, but 
if you wish to correct your compass by 
it, there are only two periods in each 
twenty-four hours when Polaris bears ex- 
actly due north. If you have good eyes, 








u have probably noted that the star in 
e Dipper that marks the apparent break 
r bend in its handle is a double one. 
[his extra star has been called the “test 





tar’ since only persons with keen eye- 
sight are supposed to be able to dis- 
nguish it. When this double star is 


either exactly above or below Polaris, 
then Polaris bears due north and these 
ire the times when you should accept its 
evidence for so exact a job as the correct- 
ng of compasses. Figure 2 shows the 
elative positions of the Dipper at these 
times. 

Since the Dipper and its accompanying 
onstellations make one complete revolu- 
tion about Polaris each twenty-four hours 

ith singular accuracy that has endured 

1 thousands of years, it is not so dif- 
ficult to acquire the knack of glancing 
at the sky and estimating with fair ac- 
uracy the time of night. In order to do 
this, one must of course consider the four 
relative positions of the Dipper at the four 
different seasons. 

Figure 3 shows Polaris with several 
constellations which can be memorized 
and used to determine time. This figure 
shows the approximate positions of these 
groups at 6 o'clock in the evening in 
December. I say approximate for these 
positions will change as the month wanes 
and they will also shift slightly for dif 
erent localities. At 12 o’clock midnight, 
same month, Capella would be directly 
bove Polaris with a corresponding shift- 
ng of the others. 

Note that a forward quarter turn of 
this “solar clock” tells you how the stars 

ill group six hours hence, or at this 
ame hour three months from now, six 
being one-quarter of twenty-four hours 


nd three being one-quarter of twelve 
months. A complete turn can represent 
ther twenty-four hours or _ twelve 
onths. Note also that these constella- 


tions revolve in a direction opposite to the 
hands of a clock or counter-clockwise. 
[ think it will repay any sportsman to 
study the positions of these constellations 
in his own locality and at the season he 
camps or hunts until he can instantly de- 
termine the direction of north from 
Polaris and roughly estimate by the posi- 
tion of the Dipper the hour of night at 
which his observations are being made. 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 
[F YOU have trouble with rimless high- 
power rifle cartridges slipping through 
the loops on your cartridge belt, punch a 


row of holes along the lower edge of belt, 
one hole directly under the center of each 





Safety Loops for Cartridge Belt 
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loop. Locate these holes about % inch be- 
low. Then thread a leather-lacing thong 
in these holes to make another row of loops 
of the right size to fit the neck of shell 
and exposed bullet. This absolutely pre- 
vents losing ammunition from the belt.— 


Wm. E. Carlson, Mich. 


A Camp Cooking Tripod 
ROCURE a 5-foot length of small 
steel chain at a hardware store. Chain 

sold for dog collars will do. Make a 
pair of stout hooks from No. 9 wire and 





fasten to each end of this chain. At camp, 
cut three sticks to form the tripod. Pass 
the chain about the top of each pole and 
fasten them together. Then suspend your 
cooking pot from one end of the chain. 
By looping it up with the hook you can 
suspend the pot at any desired height 
Theodore Wood, Calif. 


A Substitute for Lard 

r YOU run short of grease or lard on 

the trail, try this. Heat the fry pan 
until it smokes slightly. Then rub thor- 
oughly with a slice of raw potato. Put 
in your batter or dough for hot cakes or 
bread and you will find that it browns de- 
liciously without sticking. One application 
will usually do for cooking both sides of 
a cake or loaf—T. E. Crocker, Ore. 


A Warm Lining for Winter Camps 
F YOUR winter camp, log or board, 

cabin or shack is cold in winter and 
fall, collect a quantity of old newspapers 
and nail them on the inside of the walls. 
Make the layer as thick as you can, depend- 
ing upon the quantity of material available. 
Then split open burlap or gunny sacks 
and cover the paper. Stretch the burlap 
and tack it to covet the paper smoothly 
and evenly. This makes a wall that is very 
neat and good-looking and doubles the 
warmth of the building. If lath are avail- 


able use them to cover the laps of burlap 
in a sort of panel effect—Harry C. Rich- 
ards, Me. 
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**It Has NO Center Pole!’ 


“AND IT RAINED 
SATS AND DOGSY’ 


From a letter: “It rained ‘cats and 
dogs’ last night, but we didn’t mind 
it a bit in our Dickeybird Kamper. 
But we did recall a similar night, 
four years ago, before we owned our 
Kamper . . and then we were 
DRENCHED!” Join the growing 
list of outdoor enthusiasts who have 
quit gambling on tents. Get a 
Dickeybird Kamper this year. It’s 
(merica’s Leader, "way up in front, 
and you'll know why the first time 
you've used yours. 

request. Two sizes, 
91%6x9% and 114x11% 
Hookless Fasteners on both 


DICKEY 


Mfg. Co. 


113-17 Ontario St. 


Catalogue on 


doors. 


Talon 


Toledo, Ohio 


































PORTO GRILL ‘er Sportsmen 
Does Away With Building Fires 


No assembling. Has folding legs attached. Com 
plete Cast Lron Construction. Pits compactly in 
metal box 21 x 9x 4. Burns charcoal. No blaze 
smoke or ashes. only concentrated heat. For any 
outdoor cooking especially fine for broiling steaks. 
fish, exc. Price $5.00 complece F. O. B. Etkhart 
Werte fos detailed information 


ELKHART IRON WORKS 
2000 Se. Main St ELKHART, INDIANA 








CAMP 
MOCCASINS 


Our most popular num- 






ber for camp and home 

95 use. True moccasin of 

Catalo dark brown waterproofed 
FRE t eaneiad leather. No seams, no 


stiff welt. Unusually pli- 
Sizes 2% to 12. Thousands in use and Satisfaction 
0. D. if desired, 


able 

Guaranteed. C. 
HARLEY WICKHAM CO., INC. 

ERIE, PA. 


Dept. L 7-M 








This Remington Pocket Knife 


| has stag handle and two keen cutting blades of superior 





steel, so shaped that they are especially good for skinning 
and cleaning fish, game birds, and fur bearing animals. 
We will send you this knife 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a whole year’s sub- 





scription to NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a monthly 
magazine crammed full of 


hunting, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best places 
to get fish and game, etc. 
Biggest value ever offered in 
a sporting magazine. 

Clip this adv. and mail today 
with $1.00 bill. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
113 Transit Bldg. § Boston, Mass. 


























OVERNMENT regulations require 

J you to carry two copies of the Pilot 

Rules and these are generally 
stored overhead or in some other good 
dry place. Possibly this page might 
well be stored in the same place, with 
the expressed hope that you will not 
need it. 

Marine engines are designed for con- 
tinuous, hard service and reliability. In 
fact this very virtue may keep them in 
commission long after a motor in other 
service would have been discarded. How 
ever any machine may have its weak 
moments, just as any human machine 
may occasionally need a doctor. Since 
these little troubles may come when you 
are entirely dependent on your own abil- 
ity to locate and correct the difficulty 
your first problem is to know where to 
look. Once you locate the difficulty the 
remedy is very apt to be obvious. 

Before giving any attention to your 
motor other than throwing off the igni- 
tion, the first thing you must do, if your 
engine stalls, is to make sure of the safe- 
ty of your boat before giving any atten- 
tion to your motor. If conditions war- 
rant, anchor. If that is not practicable, 
or in bad weather, if you have plenty of 
room put out a sea anchor—a_ bucket, 
oars, even a cushion, at the end of a line 
from the bow—so that your boat will 
drift headed into the wind. Get the boat 
off your mind and make it as comfort- 
able for yourself and your passengers as 
circumstances allow. 

Now let us give our attention to the 
motor. You are now the doctor and you 
must determine whether the _ patient’s 
trouble is with the digestive system, the 
nervous system or with the body struc- 
ture—in other words you must’ look for 
trouble first in the fuel line, next in the 
electrical equipment, and finally in the 
structural parts. 

Your first act 
therefore is to make 
sure that you have 
fuel in your tank. 
Granting that, you 
must next determine 
that the fuel is reach- 
ing the carburetor. 
You may inadver- 
tently have closed 
the valve that con- 
trols the flow of gas. 
or some foreign sub- 
stance may have 
clogged the gas line. 
[f such is the case it 
is usually a simple 
matter to release the 
flow of fuel. (If 
there is dirt in the 
line make sure it 
does not get into the 
carburetor. ) 


Let us turn our 


" conducted by ee 
Bruno Beckhard 


When Your Motor Stalls 


By Bruno Beckhard 


attention now to the electrical system. Have 
we any spark? This is best determined—in 
a hurry by taking one of the spark plug 
wires and holding it %-inch away from 
any bright metal on the motor and turn- 
ing the motor over past the ignition 
point for that particular wire. If, of 
course, the motor cannot be turned over, 
if as we say it is frozen, then attention 
must be given to locating a structural 
difficulty, but if the motor turns freely 
then we must immediately make sure we 
have spark. If the first test shows spark 
to the end of the wire then the next 
question is whether the plugs are func- 
tioning. It takes only a very little water 
lodged between the porcelain and metal 
of a plug to deflect the current. There- 
fore take the plug from the cylinder, and 
lay it with the metal of the plug touch- 
ing bright metal (any unpainted spot) 
and again turn the motor. The spark 
should show between the two. small 
wires at the lower end of the plug. These 
wires should be separated by a gap as 
wide as a thin dime, but if adjustment 
is necessary move the more or less hori- 
zontal wire, and not the vertical wire or 
electrode in the center of the plug. If 
there is no spark coming through the 
plug and no new plug is available, wash 
the old plug in gasoline, let dry, make 
sure the little wires are not covered with 
soot, oil or carbon, and try again. If, 
when in position, the plugs are apt to 
get wet, put a little oil or grease at the 
base of the porcelain. The lower end of 
the porcelain inside the plug should in 
normal use show a sort of chocolate col- 
or. If the plug—that is, the tip that is 
inside the motor—is wet with gasoline 
then that cylinder is receiving too much 
fuel or has not been firing. If it is wet 
with water—you can recognize water 
from the fact that it shows in globules 


And here’s an outboard sport that you'll want to try 


—there may have been a little water in 
the gas—and you can give that your at- 
tention. <A little water in the gas fre 
quently allows a globule of water to 
lodge in one of the narrow passages of 
the carburetor and this may be enough to 
prevent fuel from reaching the motor 
(If your carburetor is of simple type 
take the cover off the bowl and see if 
there is any trace of water. If the car 
buretor is of more complicated type re 
move the spark plugs and turn the motor 
over a few times in an effort to blow 
the carburetor free. Don't take any 
more of the carburetor apart than you 
have to—and don’t start on it without 
having a little box or other receptacle 
into which put the small parts while you 
are working. However don't let the 
carburetor scare you. It is a bowl or 
reservoir with a small passage to the 
throat where the gas is mixed with air 
One of the controls is connected to a 
butterfly which can shut off the amount 
of air—the choke—while the throttle is 
hooked to another butterfly which con 
trols the amount of mixed and air 
that passes to the motor. There may be 
more than one gas passage for use at 
various speeds. If so the arrangement 
will show their purpose.) 


gas 


i THE spark plugs are black and hot 
it 


may be that you have the wrong 
plugs for your particular motor and are 
getting preignition. But the chances 
are that you have no better plugs immedi- 
ately available. In that case your motor 
will start as soon as the plugs are slight- 
ly cooled—and if you run at half throt- 
tle you will have no great difficulty mak 
ing port. 

So much on the theory that we have a 
spark. If, on the other hand, we find no 
spark we must try to locate either a break 
or a short in one of 
our electrical  cir- 
cuits. Most outfits 
derive their current 
from a battery or 
set of batteries, 
which may or may 
not be housed in a 
water-tight battery 
box. There are a 
good many different 
methods of installa- 
tion but it is usual to 
connect the negative 
terminal of the bat- 
tery direct to the 
outside of the motor. 
We say the system is 
“grounded” on the 
motor. An electrical 
circuit has to be 
complete. The cur- 
rent is a stream that 
goes from the posi- 
tive terminal of the 





SS —— 


battery—marked with a plus sign—does its 
work, and returns to the battery. If the 
battery is grounded on the motor and you 
want to install a light or other fixture, run 
one wire to the positive terminal of the 
battery—or to a wire coming from it— 
while the other wire need only go to the 
iearest point on the motor or transmission 
in order to give a complete circuit. We 
can now apply this same idea in checking 
up the system. We make sure first that 
the cable from the battery to the motor is 
securely fastened at both ends, and that 
it is not broken. (Note that a broken 
wire or cable may sometimes make and 
sometimes fail to make contact and, 
that it is not enough to make sure that 
the outer covering is unbroken. When- 
ever possible, shake a wire while test- 
ing it.) 

If our ground cable is intact take a 
small piece of insulated wire and fasten 
it to the positive terminal. If the other 
end of this wire comes into contact with 





The Editor Wants Help! 


URING the active boating season 

most of the questions we receive 
call for an immediate answer and we 
try to take care of them as fast as 
they come in. Items concerning the 
care or repair of a boat are always 
timely but those concerning new 
models will not be of general interest 
until next season, so we will not print 
them until later. 

We are always glad to receive sug- 
gestions—ways of doing things, pet 
fittings, anything you have worked out 
—that add to your comfort afloat. 

Before long many of us will be faced 
with the annual problem of getting a 
boat laid up for the winter, particu- 
larly of getting it out of the water 
with only one or two men to do the 
job. Some of you no doubt have 
rigged up special tackle that makes it 
easy to get the old boat high and dry 
and not too hard to get back into the 
water next spring. Won't you write 
and tell us how you do it? If you hop 
right to it, we can get it in time to 
help someone out this season. 











the motor there should be a_ sharp, 
pinging spark. (You can of course mak¢ 
a test of the ground wire by leaving the 
positive terminal connected with the 
motor—if there was no spark—and mak- 
ing a temporary connection between the 
negative [minus] terminal and the mo- 
tor. If this gives a spark where you got 
none before the trouble is in the ground 
wire.) If with the ground wire intact 
you get no spark between the positive 
terminal and the motor we may safely 
assume the battery is dead. If it is you 
may be able to start the motor on mag- 
neto or generator—with retarded spark 
-and if you have a generator the battery 
will build up again. It may be easier 
for such emergency starting to remove 
the plugs from all but two cylinders (or 
one if you have only two) and run this 
way for a few minutes. Then put in the 
other plugs and start again. 


T MIGHT be well at this point to cau- 

tion you against over-using the start- 
er. If your motor stalls try the starter 
once and for just a second. If you 
have stopped for some reason and want 
to start again, turn the motor about three 
times with spark off, then throw on the 
ignition switch and touch the starter 
button again. Do not keep the starter 
button pressed down while the motor 
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grinds and grinds and grinds. To do so 
will merely rob your battery. It takes 
a couple of hours’ running for your gen- 
erator to produce enough current for one 
normal use of the starting motor. Use 
it sparingly. If however your battery 
has run down you may have enough cur- 
rent to start your motor by hand even 
though you have not enough to run the 
starting motor. If the starting motor 
begins to show signs of fatigue—save 
what little current you have for running 
the power plant. In cranking by hand be 
sure to pull the crank up only—never 
push down—and make sure that there is 
room for your hand to come away when 
the motor starts. 

If the battery shows plenty of spark 
—or any spark—on the first test the next 
duty is to trace the system. We do this 
with the same temporary wire used in 
the first test. The chances are that more 
than one wire goes out from the positive 
terminal of the battery. One of these 
may obviously be the cable to the start- 
ing motor—which does not interest us 
at the moment. (Of course eventually 
any wire may have to be checked to make 
sure it is not making contact where it is 
not supposed to.) Switch, ammeter or 
other devices may be hooked-almost any- 
where in the line and it is therefore im- 
possible to give exact directions but we 
will assume that you find a small wire 
running from the battery to the switch 
and thence to the coil. Taking your test 
wire touch the near side of the switch. 
Close the switch (or turn it “On”) and 
test the far side. Next follow the wire 
from the switch to the coil. If at any 
point you fail to get a spark the trouble 
lies between that point and the last point 
that showed current. 





VENTUALLY you will come to a 
gap in the system. You will find 
two platinum covered “points” either on a 
vibrator or on a little device inside the 
distributor head. On the older types of 
ignition the current itself actuates a mag- 
net, which you cannot see and which opens 
and closes the points of the vibrator, so 
that when you are testing, the vibrator 
will, or should, buzz. On the more re- 
cent jobs the points are brought together | 
by the rotation of the distributor shaft 
and if you take the cap off the dis- 
tributor you will have no difficulty see 
ing when the points make contact. In 
either system it is important that these 
points meet squarely and have clean sur 
faces—so when you get that far rub a 
piece of dry paper between the points to 
clean them. 

Usually one of the points is connected 
directly to the coil, the other is grounded 
—that is, it is in contact with or not in- 
sulated from the motor. In other words 
we have reached the end of the system 
we started out to trace. This is the pri- 
mary wiring and it is the one that does 
the work although it is not directly con- 
nected—as you have noticed by this time 
—to our ignition system. The secret 
lies in the coil and the contact points. 
When a current passes through a coil 
and is interrupted the interruption sets 
up within the coil a much stronger cur- 
rent. It is this stronger current that is 
used for actual ignition. This current 
goes from the coil through a heavier wire 
to the distributor which directs it in ro- 
tation to the various cylinders or spark 
plugs. The current jumps from the cen- 
ter wire of each plug to the side wire 
and, through the shell of the plug, is 
grounded on the motor. These second- 
ary wires must be dry—especially at the 
ends—so that the high voltage current 
will not jump to the nearest metal sur- 
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Greatest 
Outboard Nalue 
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Toss it into the car. Tote it over 
trails. Portage it into virgin coun- 
try. Slip it on your boat at camp. 
Use it for week-ends and holidays— 
or run it all summer. It’s built 
for rough usage—is just the 
motor for the great outdoors. 
Drives a heavy rowboat 8 to 9 
miles per hour—planes a light 
speed dink 16 m.p.h. This 
new all-purpose Caille has the world 
stopped for light weight. . . . Ex- 
treme portability. . . Can't be du- 
plicated for easy starting. . . . Ideal 
for continuous slow speed trolling. 
. « « Is packed with quiet, smooth, 
sweetly balanced, swift, responsive 
power. Has silent underwater ex- 
haust, centrifugal water pump, Bosch 
magneto, non-denting gas tank etc. 
-« « « Get all the facts today on Am- 
Develops 4h. pb. erica’s Greatest Outboard Value. 
Weighs 34 lbs. Descriptive literature on request. 


Other sizes—10 to 23 H. P.—with or without Multi- 
Flex Control, giving forward, neutral, reverse. 


CAILLE MOTOR Ce. 
6358 Second Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 
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JONES JUNIOR POCKET COMPASS 


For Hiking-Hunting- 
Touring-Flying. Air- 
pane Oil Type 
2asily Read—Accu- 
rate. 

$1.50 Postpaid 


JONES MFG. CO. 
Dept. O 9th & Santa Fe 

















LESS than 2” in diameter 


Weight less than 2 oz. Wichita, Kansas 








WADING BOAT ‘ss 


Allows Anglers and Hunt- 
er free use of arms and 
legs in any stream or lake. 
Puts you places you can’t 
} reach in a boat 





| Safe — Simple — Compact 
| c onvenient—Cheap. Weighs 
|} 22 Ibs Supports 400 Ibs. 
| 36 inch across. Operated 


| like walking in water, swift- 
ly and quietly with metal 
| fins attached to ankles. 


F.O. B. $ 
| Pawhuska, Okla. | 7 
| WADING BOAT CO. 
Box 657, Pawhuska, Okla. Patented 


Mention Outdoor Life When 
Writing Advertisers 





























BETTER BOATS 
fi at Lower Prices 











OM EATS 
the World 






Canoes $50 and up 






| Two Big Factories Motor Boats $495 and up 

| FULL LENGTH SPRAY RAILS — SOMETHING — 
A TVT Family Outboard motor boat with full len 
spray rails took first place and time prize in ayie 
waukee-Chicago Marathon. 


Catalog Free—Save Money—Prompt Shipment 

| ee THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO, ta) 
MPSON BROS. Boar MFG. CO, (53) 
Lrneieegenen 000 shoroiose) == amas ger Ane 














$225 


COMPLETE WITH MAST, / , 
BOOM AND SAIL 


lf you haven't learned the 
joy of sailing, try it this 


yoar with a Dunphy. | 
This is the sail boat / 
that took the New jj ' 











York Motor Show by 
storm. Boys and girls 
amps, resorts and 
those looking for Am 
greatest of 
sports 
should inves 
tigate this new 
Dunphy crea- 


thea 


water 


Pullman Cruiser $1,650.00 
Motor Boats : $645 and up 
Outboard Boats $110 to $190 
f ats $50 to $65 


DUNPHY BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Write for Catalog Dept. O. 
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PIONEER METAL BOATS 


No Fuss—No Worry—Always Ready 
15 models in 55 sizes 
Builders of quality boats for 20 years. Write 
for free catalogue of best 1932 values in boats. 
PIONEER MFG. CO. 
628 Perry St. Middlebury, 








Indiana 

















Increase Your Desk Space With 
a ff ae Swinging Stand 


Attachable to either end of desk or to 
wall. Rigid, but swings and locks in any 
position. Just the thing for holding 
stenographers note book while taking dic- 


tation. Handy for holding typewriter, 
card tray, books, etc. Tops are wood 
and come in Light or Dark Oak, Ma- 
hogany, Walnut and Green Finishes. 
Easily attached. Delivered to your door 
for $6 


The $f Manufacturing Company 
300 Union Street, Monroe, Michigan 


For 25 years makers of Office Filing Equipment, Filing 
Supplies, Stationery Goods, Sectional tookrases 





| open.) 


| top dead center. 
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| out when 
der comes up for the power stroke. 
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face, and they must of course be secure- 
ly fastened. 

Occasionally an automatic timing de- 
vice requires resetting. To do this find 
Number One, or any, cylin- 
This 
in a two-cycle motor is every stroke, in 
a four-cycle it is every other stroke. It 
is distinguished by the fact that both 
valves are closed. (There is more pres- 
sure out of the spark plug opening dur- 
ing this stroke than during the alternate 
up stroke when the exhaust valve is 
In idling or starting position the 
spark should be just at or a trifle after 
You will find an ad- 
justment just below the distributor head 
that enables you to turn the whole head 
one way or the other. Once the spark 
where you want it, tighten the 
adjustment, and leave it there. 

It is impossible to explain in detail 
the number of things that may interfere 
with the flow of fuel or of electrical cur- 
rent. They are apt to be ridiculously 
small—as tor example a fuel line coming 
so close to a cylinder head as to heat 
the gas and cause it to rise in the line 
instead of flowing to the carburetor. 
But if you follow the natural line of flow 
you will come to the source of the trouble 
in less time and with less worry than if 
you try to guess where the trouble might 


be. Once you have gas and spark you 
are ready to try starting the motor, 
unless— 
TNLESS something has broken or 
jammed. In that case you have prob- 


ably discovered the condition when try- 
ing to turn the motor over. 

If the motor will not turn, the first 
thing to find out is whether the trouble 
is in the motor or in the transmission. 
Two not uncommon difficulties are wrap- 
ping an obstruction around the propel- 
ler, and, binding the shaft at the stuffing 
box or some other point of bearing. If 
you have a clutch it is of course a sim- 
ple matter to release the motor from the 
transmission; otherwise it may be neces- 
sary to free the shaft coupling. If the 
shaft is free we have to turn to the motor 
but if the shaft if bound we must look 
first to free the propeller or if the 
trouble is not there, to back off a trifle 
on the bolts holding the stuffing box un- 
til the shaft moves freely. 

If the trouble is in the motor it may 
or may not be repairable at the moment. 
If it ts not repairable it may still be of 
such a nature that you can “disconnect” 
the cylinder affected and limp home. A 
broken connecting rod bearing, for ex- 
ample, can usually be freed sufficiently 
to permit operation of the motor with 
the plug left out of the sick cylinder. 
(On some motors the rod can be removed 
without taking the motor apart; on others 
it is only possible to free the bearing 
enough to permit operation.) In any 
case where there has been a bind use 
plenty of oil, and always try to avoid 
any injury to a major part—such as the 
crankshaft—for the sake of saving an 


| easily replacable part. 


We have yet to consider the possibility 


of fai'ure in some of the secondary 
equipment. A clogged oil line will con- 
tribute to a burned-out bearing or it 


may cause temporary heating that will 
cause your motor to stall. Usually there 
is a gauge that will indicate whether 
oil is flowing properly—but sometimes 
you have to examine the oil to make sure 
that it is flowing and is fairly clean. If 
there is an oil screen there is usually 
some simple method of getting at it. 
Any stoppage in the cooling system will 
in most cases make itself evident—and 
















there is nothing to do but restore circu- 


lation. The obvious place to start is at 
the water intake, then the pump, if ther 
is one, then the feed line to the jacket 
and so on. Once every so often wate 
piped into the exhaust pipe is so located 
that a little extra weather or some othe 
change in trim allows part of this wate: 
to work back into the motor. If ther: 
is water in the cylinders but practical] 
none in the carburetor the chances ar 
that water is piped into the exhaust at 
too high a point and is rolling back t 
the manifold. For emergency repair: 
disconnect the water outlet from the ex 
haust line and let the water 
the side. 


Zo ove! 


EPAIRS to starting motor or gener 

ator can usually, in fact must usu 
ally, be put off until a later time. The 
possibility of repairing any broken part 
depends on your skill and on such needed 
items as you may or may not have witl 
you. If it is possible to put off repairs 
until a more convenient time it usually 
pays to wait until the proper parts and 
facilities are at hand. 
_In starting a motor that has been wet, 
first turn off the fuel; turn the motor 
over a few times; put oil in each cylin- 
der, and turn until the loose oil has bee: 
worked out. Put a few drops of fuel 
in each cylinder just before replacing the 
spark plugs, then turn on the fuel and 
spin the motor to start. 
motor mechanics place 
“the sandwich’—oil, gas, 
plied to each cylinder. 


Old two-cycle 
great faith i 
and oil—ap 


One other item is of importance in 
two-cycle motors: the base compressio1 
must be absolutely tight. Any leak 


whether at joint or bearing makes it im 
possible to force the gas from the crank 
case to the cylinder. Therefore on a two 
cycle motor always check for compres 
sion leakage. Frequently an application 
of soap to a joint or of grease to a bear 
ing will be all that is needed. 

The two-cycle is also more sensitive 
to the mixture you feed it than is the 
four-cycle. Aiter making repairs be care- 
ful not to crank too long with the needle 
valve open. In other words after a few 
turns of the flywheel cut off the suppl; 
of gas for the next few turns and give 
the motor a chance to clear itself. It is 
often worth while to clear the motor at 
the very beginning just as a matter of 
knowing what you are doing, of where 
you start from, and then changing to a 
very lean mixture, gradually enriched. 
A lean mixture will backfire. The prop 
er mixture is the exact point where back- 
firing ceases. Stay on the lean side un 
til the motor takes hold rather than risk 
the annoyance of flooding. If the motor 


does flood, leave it for a few minutes, 
then start once more with the needle 
closed. On the older motors the needle 
valve is sometimes badly worn so that 
a small fraction of a notch is all the 
opening required. On these old motors 
starting calls for a wide-open throttle 


and retarded spark with the speed con- 
trol entirely a matter of spark advance 
On more modern motors the spark is au 


tomatically set for starting and _ the 
throttle is nearly closed. The choke 
is used to give a richer starting mix- 
ture. 


I once took a beautiful first aid box with 
me into the woods. It boasted an impres- 
sive set of instructions. We were camped 
at the side of a stream deep in the North 
Woods when a minor injury gave us a 
chance to try out the kit. The first in- 
struction was: Place the patient in a chair 
and of course we had no chair. The 
next line read: Open the window—and 
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we were many miles from any window. 
It is quite possible that these first aid in- 
structions may be as inappropriate to your 
particular problem as that chart was for 
ours, but if, in case of need, you will make 
a systematic search, following first the fuel 
system, next the electric equipment, then the 
transmission and the reciprocating parts 
and finally the valves, water and oil cir- 
culation, you may save yourself much valu- 
able time and you will have much less 
difficulty in recognizing your ailment when 
vou find it. 

And lastly, don’t forget to take in the 
anchor before starting the propellor. 


“Jhe Outboard 
Service Station 


Putting on the New Bottom 

Editor:—I intend to put a new bottom on my 
flat-bottomed row boat this spring, using 2-inch 
groove and tongue pine or cypress. 

[If I should paint or tar all the edges of the 
boards, would swelling be eliminated by close 
fitting? Or should I leave a little space between 
each board? Or perhaps use no paint at all?— 

a 7 


©. Re Paes 





Answer You can use tongue and groove 
planking 2 inches wide but it is better practice 
to use wider planking, employing plain boards. 
While it is true that narrower planking gives you 
less swelling and shrinking per board, it also 
gives you more seams The extra seams give 
you additional friction on the bottom of your 
boat as well as more chance for leaks. 

Cross planking should be laid with the edges 
of the planks beveled about 1/16 inch. The 
inner edges are laid almost touching while the 
outer edges are nearly % inch apart—and NO 
PAINT or other preparation should be applied to 
the edges of these planks. 

It is the nature of wood to swell when wet, 
ind it is usually better to allow and provide for 
this swelling than to try to prevent it. It is al 
most impossible to keep the edges of your planks 
waterproof, even though you start out that way, 
and if the swelling takes place later and no pro- 
vision has been made for it—something has to 
go out of shape. If you make a tight tongue 
and groove joint as you suggest, this later pres- 
sure may crack off the tongue or it may cause 
the planks to curl. (Tongue and groove joints 
are used successfully on some light hulls but 
such hulls actually assume a different shape when 
wet, and due allowance is made for this change 
of shape in the original design.) 

You will increase the life of the boat if you 
allow the wood to soak only a little while the 
first day, a little longer the next, and so on. 
Dumping a new bottom in the water and leaving 
it there causes an undue strain on the fasten 
ings. Such treatment has been known to pull 
the nails clear through a basswood canoe. If in 
any way possible, let your boat soak up slowly.— 
B, 

Building a Flat-Bottom Boat 

Editor:—I am thinking of building a filat- 
bottom boat about 15 feet long for use with an 
outboard motor. I do not expect much speed and 
wish to use it on small lakes for fishing. Since 
we are in the tinsmith business here we intend to 
build this boat out of galvanized iron. 

My friends tell me not to build a flat-bottom, 
pointed boat for use with a motor but to build 
a scow. How would this boat perform in rough 
water? Would this boat row easily for trolling? 
About what speed could I get with this boat us- 
ing a light-weight motor of about 3 or 4 horse 
power? If this combination is not satisfactory, 
what outfit shall I use with a motor of this 
type? We all fish a lot and the women folks will 
not go fishing in a round-bottom or Vee-bottom 
boat.—Lawrence Roberts, N. Y. 


Answer:—Your friend who tells you not to 
build a pointed, flat-bottom boat for a motor is 
probably thinking of the common, small, flat-bot- 
tom rowboat that one finds everywhere on small 
lakes with the sides drawn in at the stern so that 
the stern is quite narrow. It is true that this 
type of flat-bottom boat doesn’t work so very well 
with a motor—it is made to row easily. But a 
motor pulls the water out from under the stern 
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such a boat so that the bow goes wy 

If you will make a pointed, flat-bottom boat 
with the stern just as wide as the midships sec 
tion and with the bottom perfectly flat and 
straight back from the middle of the boat (not 
curved upward toward the rear) then you'll find 
that a small motor will operate it very nicely. 
For your 15-foot boat I would suggest a beam 
(width) of about 48 or 50 inches; depth of sides, 
about 13 to 14 inches and flared at the top not 
less than 2 nor more than 4 inches on each side. 
I would make the stern about the same height 
as the sides but cut it away in the middle where 
the motor fits on to about 12 inches. 

Since you are going to make this boat of metal, 
you should construct a substantial frame of oak, 
elm, or some good tough wood. You'll find it 
no easy job to make the metal sheets, especially 
on the bottom, lie perfectly flat. A slat bottom of 
wood strips should be on the inside. 

And you should certainly build air tanks under 
the seats. Don’t be afraid of making them 
plenty large. Each cubic foot of air space will 
float about 60 pounds of weight. It will ‘“‘hold up,” 
partially submerged, a great deal more than that 
of human weight or bulky objects but it is best 
to count on more than enough. 

No flat-bottom boat is good in rough water. It 
is bound to “pound.” However, this is about the 
only type of boat you should try to build yourself 
out of metal. Personally, I’d rather have a 
good, round-bottom boat any day, whether metal 
or wood, for the type of service you specify 
A properly-constructed, round-bottom | 
only rides better in rough water but is actually 
safer in all kinds of water. I presume that the 
reason your folks will not go fishing in a 
round-bottom or V-bottom boat is because it 
feels “‘tippy’” and rocks easily. That does not 
necessarily make it less safe, however. 


oat not 


I doubt very much whether you would be satis 
fied with a scow type of boat. It is not any 
safer or easier riding in rough water and it is 
almost impossible to row it any distance or i1 
any direction. It would have a little more room 
in it but it wouldn’t look like a boat. 

A flat-bottom, metal boat about 15 feet long 
50-inch beam will not row well either but 


and 

a lightweight motor of around 3 or 4 horse 
power rating should drive it from 6 to 9 miles 
per hour depending on the weight of the boat, 
the load, exact shape and smoothness and the con 
It will probably be 
a fairly heavy boat. At any rate you should use 


dition of wind and weather. 


fairly heavy construction. 

If you want a comfortable and seaworthy boat 
I’d suggest that you build one out of wood and 
that you buy the materials in the ready-cut or 
knock-down form This will save you quite a 
lot of money both on first cost and on freight 
and will give you a boat that will handle nicely, 
be durable, look well, and be perfectly safe.— 
Editor. 

What to Wear 

Editor:—Do you know of any article now be- 
ing made that a boy of seven could wear and 
keep afloat in the event that he fell into the 
water from a rowboat while fishing—or other- 
wise’—J. B. S., N. ¥. 


Answer There are several such devices on the 
market. This article of wearing apparel usu- 
ally takes the form of a vest or jacket which is 
put on like a coat and tied into place. The buoy- 
ant material may be cork (in blocks, not granu- 
lated) substance like Kapok, or air. The air- 
inflated vests are not considered quite so safe 
because the very accident that throws the wearer 
into the water may puncture and deflate the air- 
lined container. 

These life vests are invaluable in case of ac 
cident. Boat racers almost invariably wear them. 
They are not comfortable, however, both because 
they are hot in the summer and because they are 
bulky—a large part of the bulk is well up under 
the arms and around the shoulders. 


But the best thing which a boy of seven | 


might wear, it seems to me, is an air of self 
assurance induced by the ability to swim. It is 
my firm personal belief that any boy or girl that 
lives or plays in or near the water should be 
taught to swim at an early age—not only for 
safety sake, but because swimming is one of the 
most healthful exercises known and a fine de 
veloper of muscle and physique. 

Get in touch with Kapo Products Co., 151 
Second St., East Cambridge, Mass 
your local sporting-goods store, selling boats and 
outboard motors, will also have the type of 
Editor. 


Possibly 


article you want. 
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SPORTWIN 


“ 


cylinders— 4 horsepower — an Evin- 
rude Sportwin built to Evinrude 
standards — and priced at $87.75! 
Generous power for ousnee family and cot- 
tagers’ boats, utility craft, fishing boats, etc. 
So simple in operation and easy to start that 
anyone can run it. So light that a boy can 
carry it. Powerful magneto 
ignition. Large silencer gives 
exceptional quietness. Throttles 
down to slowest trolling speed. 
Evinrude Year Book on request 
— describes 9 superb models in- 
cluding Lightwin, $97.75; 11 y 
H. P. rotary valve eueneetae a - i 
$157.50; other values equally . 
compelling, Send for your copy. FREE. 4 
EVINRUDE DIVISION rey 
Outboard Motors Corporation BOOK 
580 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 














O_p Town Boats are rigid and rugged. A heavy 
motor does not drag on the stern or shake it. Each 
boat is designed for speed and comfort . . . built to 
last for many years. 

Write for free catalog illustrating many models (as 
low as $90). Sporting types; big, fast, all-wood, sea- 
worthy boats for family use. Also dinghies; rowboats: 
canoes. Old Town Canoe Co., 1357 Middle St., Old 
Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 


° CARRY IT LIKE 
Mm Uletey.\e) 


Set up in 2 


minutes 





IMAGINE! A handsome, ru row- 
boat of real mahogany that folds up to 
fit on the running board of a car! 

Now you can fish or boat in lakes and etreama 
anywhere. TheB & E Porto Boat is all one piece. 
Nothing to lose or get out of order. No tools needed. Non-leak- 
able—no open seams. It can’t sink! 

Here's the ideal boat for camp or week-ends. Handles outboard. 
Coens & Hubert Wilkins. Booklet free. Attractive Soe Saw. 

e@ today to Dept. 0-1, Bair & Edgert Boat W Ss, 
Glen Cove, Long Island, a3 ran* a Dealers Wanted 












INTRODUCTORY OFFER Ault 
Six recent back issues 

and then one copy each $ 10 
month for six months, 

12 big issues in all, of 
Hunter-Trader - Trapper. 

84 to 164 pages every issue, on 
hunting, trapping, fishing, camping, 
guns, dogs, etc. Also the 7% inch 
Remington knife and sheath, exactly 
as shown, all for only $1.10. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your order today. 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 384 Se. 4th St., Ohie 

















F LATE many articles have ap- 
peared in outdoor magazines deal- 
ing with the various phases and 
methods of “plinking.” After having read 
most of what has been written on the 
subject I am no longer able to contain 
myself and so must break forth in the 


following effusion dealing with what I 
maintain should be entitled “plinking par 
excellence.” Many ingenious ‘schetnes 
have been evolved to provide a moving 
target, but they all contemplate some ap- 
paratus or paraphernalia to accomplish 
this object. Why not simplify matters? 

It has been said that “that which goes 
up must come down.” Applying this old 
saw to the shooting game, tossing break- 
able targets in the air provides one of the 
most interesting and practical phases of 
the entire shooting game. There is a 
great satisfaction in seeing a flying chunk 
of coal or piece of brick blown to dust 
by a well-directed rifle bullet that cannot 
be duplicated by punching holes in the 
bull’s-eye from the prone position, and 
I have fired tens of thousands of shots 
at such targets in following the target 
game. But to hear the buzz of a penny. 
size slug driven into oblivion—just dis- 
appearing before one’s eyes—when cen- 
tered in mid-air, or several successive 
shots on a flying piece of coal or tin can 
gives one a kick far beyond that derived 
from a “V 10” on a standard paper tar- 
get. So much for the zestful side of such 
shooting. 

From the practical side I maintain that 
the chief advantages to be derived are: 
a skill of gun handling in which the rifle- 
man holds his head erect, looks directly 
at the object to be hit, raises the rifle 
swiftly into line of sight and lets off with 
the trigger at the psychological moment 
without hesitation of any sort in the per- 
formance of any of these functions. It is 
all done in the twinkling of an eye and 
requires a fine coordination of mind and 
muscles. I feel certain that no man who 
has specialized in such handling of a rifle 
could become the subject of buck fever 
in the hunting field because, as I have 
found in my own experience, when game 
is sighted the rifle is subconsciously ma- 
nipulated, the bead is centered on the 
vital part of the game and the shot is 
made without the least conscious effort 
or exertion. It is the man who must think 
about his movements who will “freeze,” 
manipulate the action without firing, 
shoot away his magazine without sight- 


ing or do the other odd things engen- 
dered by a case of the buck. 
My claim that the hitting of small 


objects such as marbles, walnuts, cam- 
phor balls, small lumps of coal and simi- 
lar objects tossed in the air is neither 
dificult nor the result of any innate 
qualities of the particular rifleman, but 
is, rather, merely the result of intelligent 
practice, may sound to the uninitiated as 


though the narrator is an exalted member 
Ananias or of 


of the famous the “None 





conducted hy 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Aerial Shooting 


By James P. Forsyth, Jr. 





When you have to shoot fast and under 
-chunk of coal thrown from behind 


shooter, without warning, as shooter 
holds rifle in “‘ready”’ position 


Such Company” of Mark Twain fame. 
Such results, however, are easily within 
the reach of any interested rifleman who 
is willing to practice diligently. It is sim- 
ply a matter of starting on something 
large enough to hit regularly. I started 
on an old water pail! It doesn’t take 
long before one graduates to smaller and 
smaller objects. It's merely a matter of 
plenty of shooting and a reductio ad 
infinitum—the infinitum so far as I have 
been able to gather, being ejected .22 
caliber cases. Capt. Hardy is adept at 
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Plinking par excellence—nothing but 
smoke remains when a small piece of 
coal and a long rifle “collide” 












{ 


with tl 


picking off such ejected 
next shot. 


cases 


HE sights are not used in this type o 

shooting for obvious reasons. It woul 
be physically impossible to catch in th: 
sights a penny-sized object spun by th 
shooter. The whole secret of the matter 
is a fine coordination of the hand and th 
eye called natural gun pointing. This 
coordination results from continued hits 
Misses don’t count. Therefore, stick t 
an object that you can hit at a ratio of 
4 out of 5 shots or better, only graduat 
ing to a smaller target when hits becom: 
monotonously regular on the larger one 
Once a man becomes proficient at hitting 
the larger objects he becomes a lost sou 
intent only upon getting into the marbl 
class and many thousands of rounds wil 
be expended in working towards this de 
sired end. 

The accompanying photographs _illus- 
trate some of the various types of shots 
that can be made. I personally prefer to 
do all of my own throwing of object 
tossed overhead as I find that this ef 
fectively prevents me from becoming “set 
for the shot after the manner of the trap 
shooter. Non-shooters believe that this re 
quires greater skill, but this is not th 
truth. When one does his own throwing 
he then knows just where the target 
going. 

Once the shooter becomes proficient at 
hitting targets tossed overhead and slightl 


in front of him he should attempt mor: 
difficult shots such as an object tossed 
across directly front of him. This re 


quires a very swift swing of the gun and 
simulates a crossing bird. Besides, the 
target is traveling in an arc, first rising 
then falling, and the eye must be quick to 
catch this motion and the hand to allow 
for it in the swing. Perfect trigger con 
trol is, of course, essential. 

The most difficult shot that I have been 
able to discover, much harder than the 
crossing shot, is one in which another per 
son throws the target over the head of the 
shooter. In making this shot the thrower, 
who stands directly behind the shooter, 
tosses the object without notice to the 
shooter, who himself stands with the rifle 
hipped or in the ready position. It requires 
exceedingly rapid work to make a con- 
nection with the target while it is still well 
in the air above the shooter. Likewise, due 
to the sharp arc of the falling object, it 
feels as though you threw in the bullet 6 
inches or so below the object. Thus this is 


a pure snapshot without any following 
swing whatsoever. It’s a grand and glo- 
rious feeling when you connect with a 


third of a brick three or four times in a 
line ! 

If the rifleman desires to go into the less 
practical but nevertheless intriguing matter 
of trick shooting, there are many inviting 
shots. One can try lying on his back and 
hitting objects tossed by an assistant 15 
feet or so behind his head. A picture of 


ome § Wf TF 


ses we Www Te 


» el call 


Ad Topperwein making this shot, pub- 
lished in Outpoor LiFe in 1930, in the ar- 
ticle “Carver Yarns” put the bug in my 
head and I wasn’t satisfied until I had tried 
it. It worked. 

There is also another type of shooting 
for those artistically inclined which in- 
cludes the drawing of Indians’ heads, buf- 
faloes or such things by puncturing a sheet 
of tin with .22s. Don’t be misled; this is 
highly exacting work for a single hole shot 
4 inch off line makes an otherwise perfect 
Indian look like a mummy of King Tut. 
ry cutting your initials on the back of 
a paper target if you are not artistically 
inclined. Shooting from the sitting posi- 
tion at about 20 feet is about right unless 
a telescope sight is used. 


AsOTHES trick shot, and one which 
4 requires a knowledge of the ballistics 
of the rifle being shot, is done by shooting 
the gun inverted 
with the butt touch- 
ing the forehead. 
One must hold con- 
siderably above the 
target if the shoot- 
ing is done at any 
appreciable range 


i since the force of 
t 





gravity quickly pulls | 
the bullet through 
; the line of sight and 
. then below it. The 
ee trigger is pulled by 
oe squeezing it with the 
forefinger and thumb, 
the thumb being 
placed behind the 
trigger guard. This 
is a better method 
than using the little 
finger as when shoot- | 
ing a revolver in- 
In sightless shooting, Vetted. Another in- 


when the descending verted shot may be 
can and rifle barrel made by starting 
like ‘7! ae at with one’s back to- 
automatically  tele- wards the _ target, 
éraphs ny tothe leaning over and 
congper eager shooting between the 
legs. Other shots 

may be made by shooting from the other | 
shoulder from the one ordinarily used; | 
shooting left-handed for the right-handed 
shot and vice versa for the left-handed shot. 
A word as to rifles might not be amiss 
at this point. I bought a Marlin lever- 
action Model 39 .22 caliber rifle especially 
for such shooting. That was about ten 
years ago and at the time this rifle was the 
only one that came in man-sized propor- 
tions and which fitted me properly. I have 
trouble with its functioning when attempt- 
ing to hit a can three and four times when 
in the air due to jams. This may be due 
to a failure on my part to fully throw the 
lever each time, but I doubt it. A dis- 
advantage of a lever action is its compar- 
atively slow rate of fire as compared to 
a pump action or an automatic. However, 

I have yet to find a rifle that fits me for 
this purpose as well as the old Marlin. 
I'd give almost anything for a real man- 
sized automatic, and intend to look into the 
new Marlin automatic. The point that is 
intended to be made here, however, is that | 
the prime requisite for this type of shoot- | 
ing is a rifle that properly fits the person 
who is to use it. It should come up into 
the line of sight naturally and swiftly and 
the same every time. The greatest danger 
to be avoided is the changing of guns. Use 
only the one gun and use it constantly and 
it will almost grow to be a part of you. 

_A word of caution is imperative in any 
discussion of this type of shooting. We all 
know that a .22 bullet will range almost a 
mile and be deadly at such a distance. | 
Therefore be extremely cautious. If the | 
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Skeet shooting at Joy Ranch on the shore of Lake St. Clair, near Detroit, Mich. 


SKEET 


... today’s greatest sport 
for all who like to shoot! 
hear the cry of “dead!’ What a kick 


it is to pile up a good score! 


F you want to have an hour or more 
of genuine fun—if you like to shoot 
and want to improve your field shooting Learn all you can about this great 
—go out today and try your hand and sport. For a friendly, competitive game 
eye at Skeet. You'll become a Skeet there’s nothing to beat it. It trains your 
fan like thousands of others all over eye oa stimulates your mind and body. 


' | : 
the country! Send the coupon below and we will 


Here’s a truly fascinating sport for mail to you, without charge, the Skeet 
young or old—for good marksmen and Handbook which tells you all about the 
for beginners. You shoot from many game. If there is no Skeet Club near 
you and you are interested in building a 
Skeet field, write us and attach your 
letter to the coupon. 


different angles as the clay targets skim 
swiftly across, singly or in pairs. What 
a kick it is to shatter the “bird” and 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., SporTING POWDER DIVISION 
Wilmington, Del. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet on SKEET. 


Name—__ . __ Street = 





City. — wn ——- a 

















A GUN FOR LARGE OR SMALL GAME | 
THE FAMOUS .30-40 KRAG BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE ite eects Oe 


Manufactured at the Springfield Armory. None better. be used as a Microscope. Special Eye Piece forlooking at the 
A favorite among eportemen. Magazine holds Sun, included FREE. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75. 










f 5e qartridges. bolt action, all qualities of a eo 15 Cc. O. D. 
Sod far L puns, Sand 2 coats Inatampaber eoeieg lavas —— Tse extre. BENNER & COMPANY 1-14, Trenton, N. J. 
sepvennion. comping, eget ppd Smee good. 5 RAKE 
~ : 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 F-7 North 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. | pooye. Ey POCKET PRISA 








—s. i BINOCULAR 


To make your 
Vacation Perfect 


Take along a two-ounce bot- 
tle of HOPPE’S NO. 9 to keep 
your rifle or shotgun free 
from leading and powder res- 
“en 1 and to PREVENT RUST, 

a can of HOPPE’S LU- 
BRICATING OIL, for’ the 
moving parts of 
firearms and fish- 
ing reels. Won’t gum. Sold 
by all dealers. 


Send 10c for sample of No. 
. . New Shot Gun Barrels, Expert Gunsmithing, me mee 
9 or 15c¢ for trial can of Oil. *G R *, Air Rifles & Pistols, P: T 
Gur Cleaning Guide FREE. ff | scribed and illustrated tn eur complete Arena Cate 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. ~~ Sind 25cm stamps for thie ad page catalog ws 


2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia Pa., 2 - oe . ST KC Ms EK Ik INC. 
vVU> a. Avenue (at ~ rk + 


BINOCULARS 


3% to 8 power $13 upward. Pocket 6 
power, universal prism binocular $15. 
We carry everything in glasses and 
guarantee satisfaction or refund. 

$35 Stereoscopic pocket; 8 wer 
10 oz., 150 yds. field. Un versal 
ocus. 


















Full Line 
American & Imported Arms & Parts 
Prompt Attention To Your vr Orders 
Largest Stock in America, Fine New Rifles, All Make Pistols, 
Ammunition, Trap & Field Guns, All Shooting Accessories, 
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country where such shooting is indulged 
in is populated at all never under any cir- 
cumstances shoot a shot much below the 
vertical. If the bullet is shot sharply to- 
ward the vertical it will expend its entire 
energy in its upward flight and will then 
fall harmlessly back to the ground. We 
have enough people who think it their 
divine right and duty to preach to us nowa- 
days and tell us what we must and shan't 
do without adding my two cents’ worth, but 
I feel compelled to give one additional ad- 
monition, and that is: Never shoot at an 
object held in any manner by another hu- 
man being. Yes, I used to do it—shoot 
penny-sized objects from between the fin- 
gers of another man and similar crazy 
stunts—but then I was both lucky and a 
blankety-blank danged fool. 

In case one wants more fireworks and 
hubbub than can be derived from a .22—and 
that is considerable with the new Hi-speed 
and Super-X Long Rifles—and soft coal, 
one should try, in a safe place, one’s pet 
high-power on some ful! cans of tomatoes 
or on grapefruit, potatoes or similar ob- 
jects. It seems, when such objects are 
struck by a high-speed expanding or soft- 
point bullet, as though a stick of dynamite 
had gone off within. The tomatoes will be 
evenly distributed over about an acre and 
the can will be a mangled mass of tin. 

Next time when you are out with your 
small-bore try hitting some flying targets. 
You can rest assured that once you begin 
to make connections you will become an 
enthusiast and will get much more fun and 
practical skill from your rifle than you had 
before thought possible. I'll make a little 
side bet that you won't have to make a 
start on as ignominious a target as a water 
pail before you connect! 


Comment 
ECAUSE Mr. Forsyth did not include 
in his article definite and detailed sug- 
gestion on aerial shooting, and because he 
states that sights are not used im aerial 
shooting, we submitted his manuscript to 
F. C. Ness, a rifleman of many years of 
experience in aerial as well as all other 
forms of rifle shooting. The comments of 
Mr. Ness are so interesting and instructive 
that we are publishing them herewith: 
“Mr. Forsyth's article is dangerous in 
two ways: (1) encouraging promiscuous 
shooting under circumstances that may be 
dangerous because of the 1,400 yard danger 
range of the .22 Long Rifle cartridge when 
fired into the air; and (2) destroying our 
carefully built principles of real rifle 
training. Relative to not using the sights 
for this purpose, I both agree and .disagree, 
but my experience tells me that Mr. For- 
syth’s statements are more or less true to 
facts. I can back him up to this extent. 
“In Pennsylvania, I had a safe country 
to indulge im aerial shooting with hand 
guns and high-power as well as small-bore 
rifles. Without sights on my 12C Reming- 
ton rifle, I could throw a corn and 
hit it three or four times. Best results— 
hit a tomato can six times. Could hit pen- 
ny-sised stones but not often enough (via 
barrel pointing) to make it a betting mat- 
ter. A mental picture is used to replace 
the sights. You see half the barrel with 
the target a certain distance above the 
mussle, and when in training, this auto- 
matically operates your trigger finger. See 
my rough sketch 
“I have tried this on right-angle targets 
requiring lead, and it works. On quart 
hottles at 20 yards hurled across the line 
of fire, I obtained ability to call shots, hase 
or neck of bottle at will—that ts, either 
end, not the neck itself. But I never found 
this method of barrel pointing practical for 
very fine shooting which always required 
accurately adjusted sights. I could never 
hit ejected .22 caliber shells cither with or 


cob 
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without sights, but have emptied the Model 
12 Winchester 12 gauge magazine, burst- 
ing each shell within 3 feet of the muzzle 
after it was ejected. I could not see any 
practical benefits from such sightless train- 
ing and dropped it. However, we know 
that there are a very few men who display 
uncanny skill on moving game at short 
range, using their sporting rifles as a shot- 
gun is snapped or pointed. 

“Now, for the sight system in aerial 
work. This is of practical benefit, and ts 
also far more effective on small objects. 
It ts good training, as we merely speed up 
our regular target training methods as in 
military rapid fire. We use a moving tar- 
get for a timer instead of a stop watch, 
and add the element of lead, but use an 
casier mark to compensate for this. Using 
sights with our .22 caliber Marlin and 
Winchester repeaters, my brothers and I 


Just nonsense, but the shooter must 

remember that the sights do not correct 

for trajectory when the gun barrel is 
inverted 


graduated to straight runs on marbles 
(smaller than pennies) thrown for us 
about 20 feet in front and 20 or 30 feet 
high, with our sights ready aligned and 
held at the anticipated point of appearance 
in the air. This is beyond the ability of 
sightless aiming, I believe, though not dif- 
ficult with sights. Also, on lead with 
sights, we could break the white strip of 
porcelain from Mason fruit-jar covers 
spun quartering across line of fire from 
20 to 35 yards in front of the shooter—im- 
possible without sights, I believe. This was 
practical training for small-game shooting. 
{ have hit running weasels and squirrels 
several successive times without being con- 
scious of sights or of even having raised 
the rifle. My brothers were deadly on 
flushed cottontails, running squirrels, and 
rack rabbits while we kept in training with 
the .22 ‘tin can’ repeaiers. 

“IT also believe that most of our best 
known exhibition shooters like Topper- 
wein, Hardy, Flannigan, Sorensen, etc., 
always use sights even on handguns at 
short range. Ed. McGivern got one record 
on doubles with the electrical timer of 
two-thirds of a second between shots and 
broke two aerial targets with left and-right 
handguns. He used sights and missed when 
they were removed, although he was not 
conscious of seeing them. His card-split- 
ting aerial stunt would be impossible with- 
out sights.” 





Next Tssue 
The Call of The Cassiars 


A straightforward but colorful story of 
getting sheep, grizzlies and other big 
game in Canada 





Advantages of Revolver 
Over Automatic 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—In the Januar) 

number of Outpoor Lire, I read Rob 
ert A. Burmeister’s article, “A Battery of 
Pistols.” 

His choice of a pocket gun, the .38 Colt 
Police Positive, is a good one. The writer 
has had some experience with this arm as 
a peace officer, and it is a handy weapon 
Also the .22-32 Smith and Wesson is a 
good little target weapon. 

But on one gun I do not agree: the .45 
Colt automatic, which Mr. Burmeister con 
siders a good, heavy belt weapon to take 
into the wilds. Not that I consider thx 
Colt automatic a bad gun. In the automa 
tic line it is the best on the market. But 
for holster work, in dangerous places 
where one needs reliability there is nothing 
to take the place of the dependable re 
volver. 

On account of the safety latch it is 
dangerous for the quick draw which ma 
be needed, and any gun that will jan 
through being exposed to dirt, dust an 
rain, is not dependable to one who travels 

[he writer served in a regular arm 
cavalry regiment during the Pershing 
Punitive Expedition in 1916, when th 
United States was engaged in chasing Villa 
around northern Mexico. We were armed 
with the .45 Colt automatic pistol, as a 
side arm. After a long ride through clouds 
of powdery alkali dust, we often found 
that this gun was almost useless. One had 
to take it apart and clean it before being 
able to use it. The fine alkali dust jammed 
the slide and rendered the gun useless. W: 
finally solved the problem by slipping th« 
gun into an army sock, tieing a knot i 
the sock, and carrying this queer looking 
outfit in our holster. 

In this position it was anything but 
weapon that could be quickly gotten int 
action. 

No, I'll take the revolver, especially th 
single action Colt, with me when I ride th 
plains, the deserts, and the wide open spaces 
of this Western country, and leave the auto 
matics for the city dweller. 

Calif. Cuas. F. 

Editorial Note:—The .45 caliber Government 
Colt Automatic Pistol, Model 1911, has proved 
very satisfactory as a military weapon. Par- 
ticularly for the very reason that r. Hilder 
suggests, it is superior, because it can be com- 
pletely dismounted without tools in a few 
seconds, cleaned, and reassembled in perfect 
order. Too often, a revolver becomes unservice- 
able from dirt or rust, because it takes a screw 
driver, special skill, and a long time to dismount 
and assemble it. One cannot go into action for 
the first shot as rapidly with an automatic as 
with a revolver. The automatic cannot be shot 
as accurately as a revolver, and it takes much 
longer, and costs a lot more in ammunition to 
learn to shoot an automatic pistol really well 
than it takes to similarly shoot a revolver. Par- 
ticularly, the automatic is very much inferior 
to the revolvers with light, clean, hand adjusted 
trigger pulls and with the clean cut, adjustable 
sights, the alignment of which is not affected 
by changes in . + and that can be kept ad- 


justed so that t weapon always hits where 
it is aimed.—T. W. 


HILDER. 


That 500 Yard Long Run 
Record 


N THE March issue of Ovutpoor LirFt 

we published an account of the shooting 
at 500 yards from rest by Philip Nutting 
in which he made 186 consecutive bull's 
Mr. Nutting did not claim that his 
score was a world record, but we stated 
eflitorially that we believed it was. We 
now find that we were in error, and, of 
course, we desire to correct ourselves. F 
FE. Cooke, Secretary of the Connecticut 
State Rifle Association, has brought to our 
attention a score of 200 consecutive bull’s- 
eyes at 500 yards made with the service 
Springfield rifle at Sea Girt, N. J., in 1923, 


eves. 





in the Swiss Match by Sergeant E. J. 
Doyle, U. S. M. C. The score was made 
in the prone position and was a truly re- 
markable performance. The score has been 
verified by the National Rifle Association 
and is the recognized world record for long 


run at 500 yards. We believe, however, 
that Mr. Nutting’s record of consecutive 
“Vs” (shots within a 10-inch circle inside 


20-inch bull’s eye) has not been exceeded. 
Thinking it will be of interest to our 
readers, we append the list of Long Runs 

d High Score Records with the rifle as 

authenticated and recognized by the Na- 

nal Rifle Association : 

1.200 Yards (Spencer Match).—41 
bull’s-eyes, Sergt. E. F. Holzahauer, 
Girt, N. J. 

Yards 
ull’s-eyes, Sergt. T. J. 
1921, Sea Girt, N. J 

1 ) Yards (Wimbledon 
Sights) 75 
W Adkins 
Ohio 


1 
) 


tal 
il 


consecutive 
1921, Sea 
1.100 Match).—67 consecutive 
Jones, U. S. M. C 


(Libbey 


s-e 


Cup Match—Telescope 
consecutive bull’s-eyes, Sergt. J. 
U. S. M. C., 1921, Camp Perry, 
Match Iron 
Mr. G. R. 


Yards (Win 
Sights) 70 con 
Farr, 1921, Camp 

8 90 and 1.000 

105 x 105 plus 
Maj. W. D. Frazer, C. 
Perry, Ohio. 

g00, 900, and 1,000 Yards (Herrick Trophy Team 

Match) 


ibledon Cup 
bull’s-eyes, 
Ohio. 

(Leech Cup Matcb) 
1,000 yards, 
1921, C 


secutive 
Perry, 
Yards 
9 bull’s-eyes at 


Bs. See 


amp 


1,791 x 1,800, U. S. Navy, 1927, 
Camp Perry, Ohio. 
¢ Yards (Rogers Match).—100_ consecutive 
bull’s-eyes, Marine Gunner C. A. Lloyd, U. S 
M. C., 1921, Sea Girt, N. J. 


) Yards (Swiss Match).—200 consecutive bull’s 






eyes, Sergt. E. J. Doyle, U. S. M. C., 1923, 
Sea Girt, N J. 

Yards (Phelen Match—Rapid Fire).—80 con 
secutive bull’s-eyes, Capt. Joseph Jackson, U. S 
M. C., 1921, Wakefield, Mass. 

and 600 Yards (Civilian Interclub Team 
Match).—Uhrichsville (Ohio) Rifle Club, 

x 400, 1931, Camp Perry, Ohio. 

Yards (Small-Bore Palma).—225 x 225, 38 
’s, C. S. Neary, 1928, Sea Girt, N. J. 

Yards (Small-Bore Match).—125 consecutive 

ll’s-eyes, R. H. McGarity, 1924, Camp Perry 
Ohi 

nd 100 Yards (International Dewar Match) 

7,881 x 8,000, United States of America, 

8, Camp Perry, Ohio. 

nd 100 Yards (High Individual Dewar 
Score) 398 x 400, E. F. Shearer, 1925, Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 

and 100 Yards (High Individual Dewar 
Course Score).—400 x 400, Laurence Wilkens, 
1928, Camp Perry, Ohio. 
and 100 Yards (High Individual Railwaymen’s 
Match Score).—399 x 400, F. J. Paffe, 1929, 
Camp Perry, Ohio. 

0 Yards (Small-Bore Re-Entry).—72 consecu 
tive 10’s, R. H. Nisbet, 1928, Sea Girt, N. J 
Feet (Columbus Dispatch Prone Match) 
Edson Klinkel, 350 consecutive 10’s, 1929, 

Columbus, Ohio 

Revolver—Police Championship (National Pistol 
Match Course).—R. J. Nowka, Los Angeles 
Police, 281, 1931, Camp Perry, Ohio. 


Two Kinds of Telescope 
Sights 


are two kinds of telescope 
sights, target and hunting, and all 
shooters should realize the difference be- 
tween them. 
Target telescope sights have a power of 
from 3 to 10 diameters, a small field of 


HERE 


view, and short eye relief. The tube 
slides forward in recoil and has to be 
pulled back to the firing position after 


each shot. The mountings which are fur- 
nished with them are readily and accurate- 
ly adjustable for elevation and windage, 
and one can adjust his sights instantly to 
4 inch at 100 yards. These sights are 
by far the best type for all target shoot- 
ing, all small-game shooting, and for all 





.22 caliber rifles. They are also the best 
for a rifle intended exclusively for coyote | 
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“There! See Him? 
He's Treed! 


Many a hunt (with gun or camera) 
has been turned from failure to success 
with Bausch & Lomb Binoculars, by 
bringing into view game otherwise 
unseen. 

Only by holding a ag to your 
eyes can you realize how startingly 
effective these fine glasses are. Ask 
your dealer to show you a pair. 
$13.50 to $110.00. 

Free 32-page catalog on request. 
& LOMB OPTICAL 
RocHESTER, 


BAUSCH 
743 St. Paut Street, 


BAUSCH 
G LOMB 


BINOCULARS 
M ARBLE Flexible Rear 


CO., 
Ms Ss 








SIGHT 


Only one with automatic joint. Coiled 
springin hinge instantly returns sight to 
shooting position when struck on front 
or back. Can be locked down if desired. 
Interchangeable discs screw into stem. 
Price, 


Sheard “Gold” Front Sight 


Stands out in darkest timber and won't 
“blur.’ "ewe same color against differ- 

nt colored objects. 
Price, $1. 50. 












Shows pe line of Marble’s Sights. Write for copy 
today. (A-60) 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. e.aostone, micherd. S.A. 





JOSTAM AIR CUSHION OR H.R.B. PADS 


Moulded red 
SS 
2 rubber with air 





chamber. Used by 

many _ shooters 

everywhere, First 

Pp gun pad made. 

Price $3.00 Thoroughly reli- 

able. High quality. Jostam won 1927, 28, 29, 30 and 


31 G. A. HL 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, C 


Free Catalog Dept. L. 


Chicago, Il. ar HUDSON SPTG. — c 





This 6x30 is favored for gen- 
eral use. Magnifies 6 times, 
with brilliant, sharp image. 










Slightly ~ 
Used 


German Luger ‘e) b 
AUTOMATICS 


= 





9-Shot, 30 or 9 M.M, 
Caliber-4 inch 










New German Zehna Auto. .25 Cal . $9.50 

Colt “ . 24.50 
Ne Aut d-Shot 12.50 
Iv 2 ap hot 10.50 
Ne e vr ap. Rifle, Model 14.........ccscscscsecs 12.50 
Ne No. 92 She been 6.25 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


olt’s .32 Automatic 





Send for canis catalog 


Denver, Colo. 




















ARNOLD WOLFF, (641 Curtis St., 
Stupendous 
3x 
Special Navy, equal to 8X to 
definition. Wonderful bargain 
$8.45 Write eg catalog SEW, 


Genuine U. S. Navy Field Glasses 
only gffering — 
many other field glasses; wide 
at half Govt. cost. Cowhide 
Colts, ’ Rifles, etc 


$1.00 deposit with C.O.D. orders. 
$ 4 Value $28— 
-Power, 
range; brightillumination; sharp 
case and shoulder straps 
0., L-52 Warren a New York 


A DURABLE SINGLE TRIGGER - 


is our latest. Every shooter has wished for a 


7 


> 


single trigger for his double barrel shot gun, but few could afford 


one at about $30.00 extra. Here’s the simplest and most dur- 


> 


able single trigger for only $3.25 extra. The famous “Long Range’”’ double 
with single trigger only $23.25. With two triggers $20.00. 


“It’s A Durable Double’’ 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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and eagle shooting. But they are not at 
all satisfactory for big-game shooting be- 
cause of their small field of view and their 
sliding feature, which preclude quick 
catching of aim and rapid fire. Examples 
of target telescope sights are the Lyman, 
Fecker, and Belding & Mull. 

Hunting telescope sights have a magni- 
fying power of from 2% to 6 diameters, a 
very large field of view, and a long eye re- 
lief. The tube is short and is held solidly 
in the mounting. Mountings must be pur- 
chased separately, and good ones cost 
more than the telescope. Mountings are 
not readily adjustable but are rather zero- 
able by trial and error methods, it often 
taking one to three afternoons on the rifle 
range to sight in such a scope accurately 
for a given range and ammunition, or to 
make a desired small change in adjust- 
ment. Hence, they are set for the average 
adjustment and left there. They are the 
best sights for all big-game hunting and 
are fair for coyote shooting, but they are 
not good sights for target or small-game 
shooting, or for .22 caliber rifles, because 
small changes in adjustment cannot be 
made readily to hit small objects which 
are the targets of such rifles. Examples 
of hunting telescope sights are the Zeiss, 
Hensoldt, Noske, and Belding & Mull. 

A telescope sight is not satisfactory on 
a rifle that ejects its fired cases from the 
top of the receiver, nor for takedown 
rifles larger than .25-20 and .32-20 caliber. 

TOWNSEND WHELEN. 


Cleaning .22 Caliber Rifles 


|. .22 caliber cartridges are now 
primed with a non-corrosive priming 
composition, and this very greatly simpli- 
fies the cleaning and care of the bores of 
the weapons in which they are used. 

If these cartridges are loaded with 
smokeless powder and greased-lead bullets, 
no cleaning of the bore of the weapon 
whatever is necessary. Fouling does not 
accumulate, and the fouling that does re- 
main is of such a nature that it is a better 
rust preventive than any grease or oil. 

If these cartridges are loaded with 
smokeless powder and copper-plated bul- 
lets, they will hardly ever cause rusting 
of the bore, but.once in a great while, 
electrolytic action may take place between 
the steel of the barrel and the slight copper 
deposit in the bore, and thus cause rust. 
Therefore, it is safest to wipe the bore out 
with an oily patch after firing, and again 
wipe the bore clean just before firing 
again, fs she 

tut if these cartridges are loaded with 
Lesmok powder, the bore of the weapon 
must be thoroughly cleaned not later than 
the evening of the day on which it was 
fired, as the fouling of Lesmok powder is 
slightly corrosive. Saturate a flannel 
patch with any widely-advertised nitro- 
solvent or nitro-solvent oil and swab the 
bore with it. Then wipe bore clean and 
dry using clean patches. Then oil the bore. 

Wipe all oil and grease from the bore 
and chamber before starting to fire. Thin 
oil in the bore causes the bullets to fly 
wildly until it is shot out. Gun grease in 
the bore or chamber is dangerous, as the 
barrel may be injured or burst when fired. 

The bore of a .22 caliber weapon does 
not lead when cleaned as above. What 
the average shooter calls a leaded barrel 
is a barrel completely ruined by rust, and 
there is no cure except a new barrel. 

When properly cared for as above, the 
accuracy life of a barrel shooting the .22 
Long-Rifle cartridge is upwards of 250,- 
000 rounds when greased-lead bullets are 
used, and probably slightly less when cop- 
per-plated bullets are used. 

TOWNSEND WHELEN. 


oe 
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NewA&écA Goods 


Dubiel .280 Magnum Rifle 

HE Dubiel Arms Company of Ardmore, Okla- 

homa, has developed a new .280 Magnum 
cartridge and are prepared to furnish custom- 
built rifles to handle it. 

The cartridge has a semi-rimmed case of the 
Holland & Holland type and is furnished loaded 
with three weights of copper-jacketed hollow- 
point bullets loaded to give the following muzzle 
velocities in 28 inch barrel: 


115 grain bullet................ M. V. 
150 grain bullet................M. V. 
180 grain bullet................ M. V. 


It will be noticed that this cartridge surpasses 
the famous .280 Ross cartridge which, when loaded 
with a 145-grain bullet, had a muzzle velocity of 
3,060 foot seconds. 

Rifles are made for this cartridge with the 
Magnum Mauser breech action, the cartridge 
being too large for any other type of action. 
To show good accuracy and superior ballistics, 
the barrel should be rather heavy and at least 
26 inches long. The rifle which we tested showed 
excellent ordnance engineering throughout, and 
with all three varieties of ammunition, grouped 
steadily in 4 to 5 inches at 200 yards. Such a 
rifle should be excellent for long range shooting 
at any soft-skinned game of the world.—T. W 





3,550 foot seconds 
3,300 foot seconds 
2,925 foot seconds 


The Pachmayr Sure Grip Adapter 

S the shooter usually grasps a revolver, there 
is a void between the top of the second finger 
and the upper under side of the grip. Thus, there 
is nothing to positively assure how far up or down 
on the grip the hand will grasp, nor anything to 
prevent the hand sliding up on the grip with 
recoil except the firm grasp of the fingers. The 
Colt single-action Army revolver is the only 


The Sure Grip Adapter in place on a 
revolver 


revolver now made in which the grip at this point 
is low enough to insure a positive stop and sup- 
port for the second finger, and an absolute gage 
of the grasp, and this particular feature is one 
of the reasons for the popularity of this old, re- 
liable arm. 

Approximately half of our well informed and 
good revolver shots have found a most decided 
need for support here, and as a consequence, on 
their revolvers, we see all sorts of makeshifts to 
eliminate this void, running all the way from 
special grips which include an inset of walnut at 
this point, to a simple block of wood held in place 
with electrician’s tape. 

It has remained for that old and experienced 
gunsmith, Frank Pachmayr, of 1232 South Grand 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif., to manufacture a 
device known as the “Sure Grip Adapter” to take 
the place of all these extemporizations. The il- 
lustration describes it rather fully. It consists 
of a curved block of black composition like hard 
rubber, correctly shaped to fit the grip of the re- 
volver, which has two spring steel clamps. The 
grip screw is slightly loosened, the adapter 
snapped in place with the clamps on either side of 
the front strap, and the grip screw then tightened 
up, holding the adapter firmly in place, with no 
change in or mutilation of the revolver. It is 
made for all Colt and Smith & Wesson re- 
volvers in three thicknesses—large, medium, and 
small. The man with a very large hand usually 
requires the small size, and the man with small, 
slender hand the large size. 

The adapter has been thoroughly tried out by 
a great many shooters, and has proved entirely 
practical and_ serviceable. Much depends, of 
course, on how a man grips a revolver, and how 
the standard grip fits his hand, but my own 
observation has been that about half of our re 
volver shooters will find that this adapter will 
improve not only their holding ability in slow and 
rapid fire shooting, but snap shooting and hip 
shooting as well.—T. W. 


RifleéPistol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply 


Disagreement Over the .250-3000 

Editor:—Having read the April number of 
Ovutpoor Lire, I cannot see why you hold up th 
250-3000 as a deer gun. I have hunted deer fo 
thirty-four years and you may be sure that ir 
so many falls of hunting that I learned 
things. 

In the last fifteen 


man 


years I saw at least eight 
large bucks shot with the .250-3000 either in hip 
or shoulder, that were lost. I can give yo 
sworn statements to the above. What is the 
sense of a man paying $65 for a rifle; from $40 
to $100 for a hunting trip; spend two week 
time and suffer hardships and shoot at a real bis 
buck and cause him intense suffering and then not 
get him? In the fall of 1927 in northern Michi 
gan one of our party shot a buck in th 
hip at 3 o’clock p. m., with snow on the ground 
followed him until dark and then left him. H 
using a .250 and said that the buck wa 
pretty sick, so next morning I went with him 
We followed him all day, mostly in thick swam 
and had to give up. The following day the entir 
(five of us) went after him 
him. He was shot in the hip joint and tha 
was inflamed and swollen to twice it 
normal size, the meat of the rest of this dee 
was no good, and he sure was a prize buck wit! 
an enormous rack of horns, and weighed 24 
with inwards out. When we saw what 
buck had suffered not one of us had dr 
In the last twenty years I saw at least 
deer that were shot either in hip 
with Remington .35 and not one went 
Yet on page 80 of the April Outpoor 
Lire it states that the .250-3000 is a better killer 
on deer than the .35 Remington. That must be 
a misprint. I also saw plenty of deer shot wit! 
.30-06, 180-grain Western open point and not on 
was lost. My trapper friend in northern Wis 
consin told me he guided a hunter in the fall of 
1930 who used a .250. Said hunter also wounded 
a big buck and lost him. The trapper found him 
three weeks after and the deer was still alive but 
could not run. I have read some of your book 
and I know that you are a real true sportsman 
and I honestly and sincerely hope that in the next 
issue of Ovutpoor LiFe will the weak 
point of the .250 on deer, and tell the young hunt 
ers to get a .30-06 or a .300 Savage and save a 
lot of real misery for the grand and noble gam 
animal, the white tailed deer. For 
timber wolves, mountain lions and such game, th 
.250 is the best to be had. I could keep on writ 
ing of deer hunting and the different rifles but 
do not want to take any more of your time 


W. M., Wis. 
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Answer :—I know of nothing in nature in which 
there is so much difference as the way in whic! 
different animals react when with _rifl 
bullets. The experience of any one man, or even 
a group of two or three men, little, as 
they may have had fortunate or unfortunate ex 
periences one way or the other with a given 
cartridge. For the past twenty-five years, Out 
poor Lire has been receiving hundreds of letter 
yearly relative to the killing effect of various 
cartridges on all kinds of game. In my opinion 
I think it is far safer to take the total of 
all these experiences than that of one mat 
or group of men. I, therefore, govern my replies 
on this vast experience of many rather than on the 
experience of one or two, or even my own pet 
sonal experience, although I have now shot 
100 head of big game. 

In the past thirty years, most of the deer shot 
in this country have been killed with .30-30, .32 
Special, and .303 Savage rifles. But in the past 
twenty years, we have had literally thousands of 
letters from sportsmen, telling us how far su 
perior they found the .250-3000 cartridge to these 
older cartridges on deer. As against these thou 
sands of letters, we have received probably twenty 
five, yours among the number, from correspondents 
who think that the .250-3000 cartridge is not 
powerful enough for deer. The evidence is such 
that I am absolutely obliged to admit that the 
.250-3000 cartridge, particularly if loaded with 


shot 


proves 


sum 
any 


ove 





or wee 


|-grain open or hollow-point bullet, is entirely 
satisfactory for deer. 

Likewise, the evidence we have accumulated 

licates that the .35 Remington cartridge with 

)-grain bullet is an excellent killing cartridge 

deer. If it could be fairly compared with the 

250-3000 cartridge, and I doubt if it can, I should 
personally think that it would be superior to the 
250-3000 on hind quarter shots, or shots that hit 
in the bones of the shoulder, but slightly inferior 
to the .250-3000 cartridge where the bullet fairly 
and easily entered the chest or abdominal cavities. 
But this is splitting hairs, and animals react so 
differently to shots that we are really not justified 
n drawing such fine distinctions. 

I have personally killed a number of deer with 
the Western .30-06 180-grain cartridge. Cer- 
tainly, the wounds caused in the deer that I have 
killed with this cartridge have been much more 
severe than the wounds I have seen caused by the 
250-3000 cartridge, or the wounds that have been 
reported to us as caused by this latter cartridge. 
It ts, of course, a far more powerful cartridge 
than any variety of the .250-3000 cartridge, and, 
therefore, it might be said to be a better killing 
cartridge on deer. So also would be the .577 
cordite elephant cartridge. The point is, not that 
the .250-3000 is inferior in killing power to the 
30-06, but rather, I think, that we are fully 
justified in advising our correspondents that the 
250-3000 cartridge, particularly with 100-grain 
bullet, is to be regarded as a satisfactory deer 
cartridge. Failures will occur with it, of course. 
Many failures will be due to lack of marksman- 
ship. Others will be due to the unfortunate 
property of different animals not reacting the 
same way to quite similar wounds. Furthermore, 
the evidence seems to indicate quite clearly that 
the .250-3000 cartridge is a humane cartridge 
for deer; otherwise, we would not so recommend 
it. 

Every man is entitled to his own opinion. I am 
not trying to change your opinion, but merely to 
give the reasons for mine, which is _ honestly 
given to our readers. By all means, use the rifle 
which your own experience dictates as the best. 
You will thus place more reliance on it, have more 
confidence in it, and, in consequence, will prob- 
ably do better work with it and have more pleas- 
ure and sport. But don’t be too quick to con- 
demn another arm, because one or two people have 
not had success with it—there are probably good 
reasons for such failures. Also, don’t hesitate 
to discuss these matters. Discussions such as this 
little one are good things. If it were not for 
them, there would not be much interest in arms 
and ammunition, there would be no improvements 
in our weapons, and we would not have a hobby 
that keeps many of us young and helps to make 
life worth living.—T. W., 


Colt and Smith & Wesson 

Editor:—As I have failed to find the infor- 
mation that I desire elsewhere, I am writing to 
you for it. I would like to get some information 
on the .38-40 cartridge for Colt revolvers. How 
would you compare this cartridge with the new 
.38-44 Smith & Wesson? I would also like to 
know the velocity, energy, and weight of bullet of 
the Colt .38-40 cartridge. I have obtained this 
information on the Smith & Wesson cartridge but 
have read nothing concerning the Colt cartridge 
in Ourpoor Lire.—D. R., So. Dak. 


Answer:—The .38-40 W. C. F. cartridge is 
manufactured in three different types—black 
powder with lead bullet, low pressure smokeless 
powder with jacketed bullet, and high velocity 
smokeless powder with jacketed bullet. Only the 
first two types are safe for use in revolvers, the 
high velocity cartridge being dangerous in re- 
volvers or in Model 1873 rifles, but safe in mod- 
ern rifles. Of the first two types, only the black 
powder cartridge is really well adapted to use in 
revolvers, because the low pressure smokeless 
type with jacketed bullet will wear out any re- 
volver in less than 5,000 rounds, as indeed will 
any heavy cartridge with jacketed bullet. A good 
revolver, however, is almost everlasting when 
used with proper lead bullet ammunition. 

The .38-40 W. C. F. black powder and low- 
pressure smokeless cartridges in a revolver with 
6 to 7%-inch barrel give a muzzle velocity of 
about 986 foot seconds, with a muzzle energy 
of about 389 foot pounds. The bullet weighs 180 
grains and has a flat point. The cartridge is one 
of the most powerful used in revolvers. It com- 
bines great shock and killing power (relatively 
speaking) with quite fair accuracy. 

In comparing this cartridge with the .38-44 
and .38 Special, it should first ef all be under 
stood that none of these cartridges are really .38 
caliber. The .38-40 W. C. F. cartridge is really 
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40 caliber, and the .38-44 and .38 Special are 
really .358 caliber. 

The .38-44 Special cartridge is noted for its 
very high velocity, its penetration, and its fine 
accuracy. Its high velocity and the jacketed nose 
of its bullet give it ability to penetrate automobile 
bodies. It is essentially a police and a long 
range (50 to 200 yards) target cartridge. It 
is at its best in the new heavy revolvers specially 
made for it, has too much recoil for revolvers 
of ordinary weight, and will often actually 
damage .38 Special revolvers made before the 
World War—that is, revolvers made of older 
types of steel—it bulges the rear of the barrels of 
many of these old revolvers. Better confine its 
use to the newer heavy revolvers like the Colt 
Shooting Master and Smith & Wesson .38-44 
Outdoorman’s Revolver in which it is splendid in 
every way except that its shocking or killing 
power cannot compare favorably with the .38-40 
cartridge, the latter cartridge being very much 
better in this respect. 

The .38 Smith & Wesson Special cartridge or 
.38 Colt Special cartridge (practically the same 
cartridge and interchangeable) is a cartridge of 
much more moderate power, an extremely accurate 
cartridge, and a pleasant cartridge to shoot. It is 
used more than any other center fire cartridge for 
target shooting, and also by the police. It has 
quite good stopping power for police use, but 
not quite so much as the .38-44 and not nearly 
as much as the .38-40. It makes a good car- 
tridge for small game shooting, but not for large 
game. Of these cartridges, the only one that is 
at all suitable for coyote or deer shooting is the 
38-40. 

The .38-44 and the .38 Special cartridges are 
exactly the same size (but not power and pres- 
sure) and will interchange in the same revolvers 

that is, revolvers for either the .38 Special or 
.38-44 cartridges—subject to the above remarks. 
The only revolvers now made for the .38-40 
cartridge are the Colt Action Army and the Colt 
Double Action New Service. I think that as a 
general thing, it is a mistake to choose a revolver 
for the .38-40 cartridge, because if one wishes 
the greatest stopping power, he can get it best 
from the .45 Colt Revolver Cartridge, or if he 
wants stopping power of about the same as the 

38-40, he can get it with much better accuracy 
by using the .44 Smith & Wesson Special car- 
tridge.—T. W. 





Sights and the Background 
Editor:—We do a little indoor target practice 
with a Winchester .22, and I would like to im 
prove the front sight. I was thinking of install- 
ing an ivory or porcelain front sight and would 
welcome your suggestions.—W. M. S., N. J 


Answer :—Replying to a portion of your letter 
of recent date, in indoor target shooting, the target 
is brightly illuminated, and the firing point should 
be rather dark. Best results are obtained when 
the sights are seen in dead black silhouette against 
the target, and the best front sight for indoor 
shooting is one that is dead black, or that is 
blackened in the smoke of burning camphor. It 
should be flat and square on top, and should be 
approximately .08 inches wide. Aim is taken 
as in Plate 6 on page No. 10 of Small Bore 
Rifle Handbook being sent you under separate 
cover. 

For outdoor shooting, or for any game shooting 
where the game stands clearly outlined against 
a contrasting background in fairly good light, 
this flat-top dead-black front sight is also the 
best. With it, aim is scarcely affected at all by 
sunlight shining on it at various angles. 

But in dark woods, and in and around heavy 
vegetation, one cannot see a black sight of this 
kind clearly, or, at least, cannot distinguish it 
quickly enough to catch rapid aim with it. For 
such conditions, the sight should be tipped with a 
colored bead which will stand out distinctly with- 
out glimmer. The two substances which have been 
the most successful are ivory and géld (actually 
a copper alloy). Porcelain glimmers too much, 
reflecting light with such varying density that 
alignment is differently affected by light from 
different sources. From a practical point of view, 
the best material for the bead is copper, as it can 
be blackened in the smoke of a match, candle, or 
camphor for target shooting, and instantly rubbed 
bright with the finger for hunting in dark places. 
The bead should be 1/16 or 3/32 inch in diameter, 
and the surface of the bead should be flat and per- 
pendicular on the surface towards the eye so that 
that surface will reflect light evenly over its entire 
surface, no matter from what direction the sun 
shines on it. All of our sight companies make 
such front sights for all models of Winchester 
and other rifles.—T. 
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See both rifles at your 
dealer’s. Then make your 
choice. And for your 
choice in ammunition try 
the new Winchester 
Super-W- Speed car- 
tridges—the very latest 
development in long- 
range high-power .22’s. 
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The Fascination of Wing Shooting 
By W. H. Oakey, Jr. 


ING SHOOTING, in spite of its 
7 ened popularity, is of compara- 

tively recent origin. And even now 
it seems to be a rather vague term to some 
of the uninitiated, for a few years ago a 
young lady was heard to make the naive 
remark that “This bird was not shot on 
the wing because there is blood on his 
head!” The sport became really prac- 
ticable only with the advent of the per- 
fected flintlock gun and is therefore less 
than two centuries old. Of course no one 
knows how long ago the sling, bolo, boom- 
erangs or arrows were used by man in the 
effort to stop birds in flight. But the first 
time his efforts were crowned with a rea 
sonable degree of came with the 
flintlock. Even then ignition was so slow 
and uncertain, sitting shots so easy to be 
had, and at least so far as Americans 
were concerned, the necessity of weighing 
precious lead against meat so imperative 
that wing shooting as a sporting proposi- 
tion did not come into prominence until 
the middle of the nineteenth century and 
the invention of the quicker and more cer- 
tain percussion lock. Of course we have 
such delightful exceptions as Peter Hawk- 
er and Frank Forrester who have left such 
i rich legacy to sporting posterity in their 
incomparable accounts of exploits afield 
ud afloat. Without such as these our 
literature would be distinctly 


success 


’ er? ‘ 
sporting 
poorer 
poorer, 


[t has been said by some knowing sports- 


inan with a gift for apt expression, that 
while rifle shooting is an exact science, 
wing shooting is a fine art. If this last 
be true, and certain it is to some extent, 
then the art of wing shooting should and 
does appeal particularly to those who pos- 
sess a keen sense and appreciation for 
things artistic. 

There are few of the works of man in 
which there is present more symmetry in 


proportion, truer balance, or more beauty 
and perfection in finish and working parts 
than in a fine modern sporting gun. 


In- 


* 
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White-tailed ptarmigan on the slopes of Long's Peak, Colorado. Photo by George Roberts 


finite technical knowledge, care, time, pa- 
tience and skill has been invested by the 
conscientious gunmaker upon a weapon 
that is given over to the shooting man as 
perfect and beautiful an instrument as can 
be designed and built for the purpose. To 
handle and shoot and come to know such 
a piece of superb sporting furniture is in 
itself a delight to the really keen wing-shot. 
He is satisfied with nothing less than that 
fine balance which makes the piece feel 
like a thing alive, that pitches true and 
quickly to the mark and that swings in- 
tuitively in front of it, as though eager 
to do its part in making a successful shot. 
The barrels must be smooth and perfect 
inside and out and the boring must have 
that clean, smooth roll from chamber to 
bore, and that long sweeping appearance 
out to the muzzles that the practiced eye 
has come to look for and to associate with 
the maximum in regularity of shooting. 
Joining of wood and iron parts must be 
so closely done that only a thin, keen line 
marks their juncture, and the stock, beau- 
tiful in grain, is dark in its golds and 
browns and black. The skilful stocker 
must have shaped it in clean, racy lines 
and imparted that dull satin finish, resplen- 
dent in the quiet elegance that is the mark 
of the thoroughbred. 


ND in the actual shooting itself, if the 
4 skill of the shooter be at all worthy 
of the gun, elements of time, rhythm and 
coordination are no less necessary to prop- 
er execution than the same factors are in 
music. Only those unfortunate beings who 
are blinded by avarice and blood lust can 
fare forth on a shooting expedition with 
shooting itself as the only object and in- 
ducement to be enjoyed. Each, in his own 
way, is conscious of and revels in the 
beauties nature has contrived as a setting 
for the sport. There are the tinted glories 
of sunsets, the colorful grandeur of autumn 
landscapes; there are the new discoveries 
and the never-ceasing though manifest 

























































































































wonders of the birds themselves. All the 
contribute to, and are a vital part of t 
sport of wing shooting. 

Few experiences can be more fascinatins 
than to arise on a cold, still morning whe 
ground and shrub are covered with tl 
hoary crystals that mark the magic hand 
work of Jack Frost. To enjoy a warm an 
substantial breakfast, perhaps needless! 
hurried by a childish eagerness to be ou 
and going before the crisp, snowy frost ha 
yielded to the gentle power of the su 
even though one well knows Bob Whit 
never fancies cold feet and will not b 
astir so soon. Then there is the bracing 
outer air and the pleading, shivering, nervy 
ous pointers. Rolling back, for just 
glimpse, the scroll of personal memor 
there is disclosed a green, covered springs 
wagon with yellow wheels, drawn by 
beloved sleek black, Roman-nosed gelding 
stamping and whinnying his impatience t 
be off. There is a certain, bear-nosed and 
sad-eyed Blue Belton of illustrious mem 
ory, and best of all, a sporting father wh 
shot and who understood why school wa 
sO unimportant in November! 

But they are off—with rapid hoof beat 
ringing loud on a_ hard, frost covere 
macadam road that wends through an 
over the lovely autumn hills of Virginia 
In retrospect it seems those hills and bot 
toms were always clothed with fine wheat 
stubble and ragweed cover, haunts that 
birds esteemed above all others. There 
the comforting plunk of cartridges droppe 
into the breech and the exultation an 
thrill that a fine dog seems to enjoy i 
doing the work he was bred to do; th 
quivering ecstasy of the point as a cove 
of the feathered princelings are located un 
der the lee of a rickety old zigzag rail 
fence or near the ready shelter of a black 
berry thicket. There are well-aimed shot 
and flying feathers, followed by mutual an 
enthusiastic congratulation between me 
and dogs as the quarry is retrieved tender! 
to hand. In due time tired limbs fin 
welcome rest beside some wayside spring 
or along the banks of a clear and 
little streamlet where man and dog 
slake their thirst, lunching and basking i 
the midday sun, while the dogs nose per 
sistently in for a bit of food and a friend 
ly word. A brief rest and they are at 
it again until the perfect day begins t 
die with that bewitching autumn chill that 
actually can be smelled and that one has 
grown, from long experience, to expect as 
inseparable from the dusky close of short 
brisk days spent in hearty pursuit of Hi 
Lordship, Bob White. 
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shooting ! 

may change and present the delightfu 
solitude of a great marsh on a bluebird 
day where one can potter alone and at 


is wing scen 


will with that unhurried, aimless leisure 
of the snipe shot. To many this sport 
is the finest of all. There is a halo 


of charm anyway, about a long-billed bird 
peculiarly its own. Time in plenty to enjoy 
and study all the pages of nature’s book 
that reveal themselves. More often than 
not, perhaps, the snipe shot goes alone. It 
is good at times to be alone. Sporting 
comradeship is one of the finest relation 
ships that inspire men, but solitude gives 
chance for self-appraisal and inventory and 
induces many fine, clean, timid thoughts 
that will not out in company. There is 
no dog to watch, no schedule to meet, no 
companion to prod. This is the very acme 
of freedom. It is a tonic for the petty 
ills and worries of man. So much the 
better if the scene is so remote that all 
the sounds of civilized life are beyond hear- 
ing, nothing but water and marsh and 
wind and snipe contributing each his part 
to make the day ideal. 
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Between shots one feels close and in- 
timate contact with the real things. Life 
; good and death so much less of a mys- 
tery; one gets an accuracy of perspective 
hard to reach in the busy, work-a-day 
world. Suddenly a hawk swoops down 


like a bolt upon some hapless creature on | 
the earth below, reminding one of the in- | 


exorable natural law that decrees one 
species shall exist by the blood of another. 
But here is an ancient enemy of the gun 
as well as the game, and nerves keyed by 
long practice go into action and direct an 
instinctive shot—feet below the diving 
plummet. His intended victim is up and 
away on flashing wings driven by fear and 
desire for safer feeding grounds. The 
hawk is mortally wounded but death has 
not yet dimmed the yellow light in his 
defiant eye as with his own native weapons 
he holds his ground and fights to the last 
of his ebbing strength. In him is the 
very incarnation of the essence of courage 
and he deserves the highest respect, in 
spite of other less admirable characteristics. 
After all he is only an actor, filling a 
role in the Great Scheme and he passes, 
like the valiant warrior that he is: head 
up, face to the foe, fiery eye fixed straight 
ahead, and with beak and claw at ready 
for a last slashing stroke. 


ND then there are the ducks and geese, 
L\ those hardy migrant voyageurs who 
meet Old Winter in his own icy elements. 
Those mysterious birds of passage whose 
nomadic lives and habits have always been 
so intensely interesting to man. This sport 
presents a different, but none the less allur- 
ing, picture. There are early morning 
starts when in spite of a subdued excite- 


slow to warm the chilled limbs. Gas en- 
gines sputter and pop and finally groan 





| Lecture Delivered by Emile Coue 


into uncertain action giving forth that pe- | 
culiar, pungent, mixed odor of salt water | 


ind gasoline that the wildfowler has come 
to know and to dignify as an aroma of 
sorts. There are dancing whitecaps and, if 
ne is fortunate to be gunning on one of 
the few remaining, undrained and unex- 
ploited “wildfowl concentration camps,” 
myriads of web-footed visitors of all spe- 
ies. With decoys out and all in proper 
der there is a tense wait for the first 
flock of canvas, mallards or other fowl. 
Then perhaps one is even favored by a 
all from old Canadensis himself who, lead- 
ing his well drilled squadron through the 
ipper air, deigns to bend a snaky neck be- 


low for a look at pleading decoys who are | 


etting up such a continuous babble of that 
vibrant, wild, yet soft, far-carrying call of 
the wild goose to his kind. And if it is a 
particularly lucky day, comes the answer. 
The flock responds with instant cessation 

i great and powerful wing strokes as on 

t and hissing pinions they descend to the 
surprise below. 

Only the fortunate mortal who has been 
ifforded the experience can conceive of the 
thrills packed into those tense seconds pre- 
eding the shot in such a setting. To them 
there is no doubt about the origin of the 
term “goose flesh.” Lead them well, for 
their great size and ease of flight is de- 
ceptive and their pace much faster than 
it seems. Now the trim black legs begin 
to drop to break the force of their descent 
and the time is ripe! The crack of the 
gun seems strangely feeble, the wind whip- 
ping away the reports like twin toy pistol 
shots, but the héavy pellets bite deep 


and two victims crash down in fine clean | 


style. 

And so one waits the cold day through, 
ever alive and interested in the wild in- 
habitants of the world about him. MHard- 








ships innumerable are suffered stoically. | 
Cold and wet, and probably hunger, are | 
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Rise Above Conditions 


Do not be a slave to them! 


There is always a good measure of success for 
those who know the secret of self-mastery and 


of the power of suggestion. 


This applies to the 


salesman as well as to the school-teacher, to the 
parent as well as to the business executive. 


Suggestion Library 
3 Gems for $1.00 


How To Practice Suggestion and Autosug- 
gestion—by Emile Coue 


Self Mastery Thru Conscious Autosugges- 
tion—by Emil Coue 


Self Healing Thru Conscious Autosugges- 
tion—by Chas. F. Winbigler 


$1.25 
$1.00 


$1.25 


Former Price 


Former Price 


Former Price 
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CONTENTS It has been proved that great things can be 

“HOW TO PRACTICE sua. achieved thru the use of suggestion and 

TION,” by Coue. autosuggestion once you know the prin- 
Interview by Emile Coue a a mg ciples. 


Patient Attending His | 

Examples and Experiments Illus | 

trating the Powers of Suggestion | 

and Autosuggestion. 

Suggestion: (A) General; (B) 
Special for Each Alilment. 


ment. 
Advice to Patients. 


in Twenty Cities of America. 








“SELF MASTERY THRU CON- 
SCIOUS AUTOSUGGESTION,” 
Coue. 

Self Mastery Thru Conscious 
Autosuggestion 

Thoughts and Precepts. 

Observations On What Autosug- 
gestion Can Do. 

Education As It Ought To Be. 

A Survey of the ‘‘Seances’’ at 
M. Emile Coue’s. 

Letters from Patients Treated by 
the Coue Method 

The Miracle Within 


Some Notes on the Journey of M. 
Coue to Paris. 


Everything for Everyone! 


i 





“SELF HEALING THRU AUTO- 
SUGGESTION,” Winbigler. 

Suggestion Defined and Classified. 

Autosuggestion Defined and Illus- 
trated; Many Phases Consid- 
ered. 

Condition Necessary for Effective 
Autosuggestion: Relaxation; At- 
tention; Brevity and Definite- 
ness; Repetition; Best Time. 





Suggestion and Autosuggestion 
Applied. 

Personal Methods Proven Effec- | 
tive. 


Formulae for Insomnia, Consti- 
pation, Sick-Headache, Nervous | 
Pains, Impatience, Anger, Pas- 
sion, Self-Consciousness, Bash- 
fulness, Indecision. 


Extra Offer 


If you add one dollar to 
your remittance, making a 
total of two dollars, you 
also will receive a_ six- 
month subscription to 
PSYCHOLOGY Mag- 
azine. 


Extra postage on Canadian Sub- 
scriptions—25c; Foreign 50c. 


problems. 


ual health. 


will continue to live. 


NOW— 


Surely, there is no financial obstacle, 
when you can get these three sturdy 
cloth-bound volumes for only one dollar! 


PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Mount Morris, III. 


to a greater extent than ever before—you 
need to employ this knowledge in adjusting 
your life to the modern scene and in find- 
ing the solution of new and multiplying 
Important as it was before—it 
is now paramount that you keep yourself 
at the peak of physical, mental, and spirit- 
If you have been experiencing 
that sinking sensation with regard to con- 
ditions surrounding you, you will find your 
way out of the maze with the help of these 
three guides—not new books containing hot- 
off-the-griddle ideas, fresh and untried, but 
a course of simple teaching of principles that 
have stood the test of this and other depres- 
sions. 


In the masterpieces they have left to pos- 
terity, Coue and Winbigler still live and 
You can easily learn 
all that Coue ever taught at his famous 
clinic at Nancy, France, right in your own 
home, with a very small amount of time 
and study on your part. 


Psychology Pub. Co., Inc., 
Mount Morris, tll. 


Library of three books. 


Suggestion 


azine. 


Name 


‘ 
OL-7 | 


For the enclosed en send me the Suggestion l 


OR, for the enclosed two dollars, please send me the ] 
Library of three books and also enter my 
name for six months’ subscription to PSYCHOLOGY Mag- | 
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all details worthy of little consideration in 
return for the privilege of being out and 
at it, with the almost constant sight of 
game to stir the circulation, with the crash 
of the gun and the acrid smell of smoke- 
less powder as a climax to each chance of 
the day. And then to come staggering 
home on numbing feet, under the weight 
of a fine load of prime wildfowl. 
That, is wing shooting! 


ND so it is that the close observer who 
£4 goes forth primarily for the purpose of 
shooting, finds many an interesting adven- 
ture awaiting him. Some disciple of the 
angler’s art has said, that “It is not all of 
fishing to fish.” The same is no less true 
of shooting. Skill in the preliminaries of 
the sport; the selection of proper equip- 
ment, knowledge of how to hunt in cer- 
tain weather, where and when to look for 
game, general woodcraft—all these and 
many more elements, no less than accurate 
shooting when the time comes, constitute 
the accomplishments of the successful wing- 
shot. 

So much so is this true that it is not 
far wrong to say that in America, where 
driven game is almost unknown, our wing 
shooting is nine-tenths hunting and one- 
tenth shooting. This condition is not an 
altogether happy one and has not always 
existed, as wing shooting saw better days 
in the past decades of plentiful game. Then 
there were less shooting restrictions and 
a more leisurely existence in a care-free 
land where there was room for all and game 
of all varieties and in countless numbers 
thrived in primitive abundance. 

But today we face a rapid evolution in 
game and shooting conditions. It makes 
us wish for some magic lamp that would 
allow us to start living backwards at least 
for our shooting, towards the past glow 
of plenty, of freedom to wander and shoot 
at will, to renewed association with old 
sporting friends, to again have the immortal 
privilege of going forth with that best old 
shooting dog that has gone where good 
ones seem to go so quickly. How hard it 
is to fill the place of an old and trusted 
shooting friend be he man, or dog, or 
horse. New ones may be splendid but old 
ones that gap that refuses to be 
filled 

But the future calls for courage. New 
conditions face us. The problems of the 
shooting man are different and difficult of 
satisfactory solution. Resources of more 
money and more right thinking must be 
brought into the fight for the perpetuation 
of sport. Even then, if some of us are 
content with nothing less than the equal 
of the old-time days of plenty there re- 
mains yet our memories, storehouse of 
treasures that, so long as life lasts, will 
withstand all assaults of moth, rust, thieves, 
and—I might add—laws. 


leave 
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Shotgun Gauges and 
Barrel Lengths 
By Maj. Johnson Morgan 


HE number of inquiries received by 

sporting arms manufacturers relative 
to the comparative ranges of the various 
gauges of shotguns, indicates that the 
shooting public is more or less con- 
fused by the claims made for the several 
rauges. 

While the breech pressures in the smaller 
gauges are greater than in the larger bores, 
the 12 gauge will outrange the 16 gauge by 
4 or 5 yards, and the 16 gauge will, in 
turn, outrange the 20 gauge. This may 
seem paradoxical, but it is nevertheless 
true, the explanation being that in the 
larger bores there is less resistance to the 
egress of the powder gases and the shot are 
expelled at slightly higher velocities, which 
accounts for the greater range. 

The recent introduction of progressively 
burning powders has resulted in an im- 
provement in both range and pattern with- 
out increasing breech pressures. Due to 
the less explosive action of this powder, 
the shot charge is started with less violence 
and the “push” of the powder gases is 
progressive, as the powder continues to 
burn at an increasingly rapid rate as it 
proceeds up the bore of the gun. This 
easier starting of the shot charge material- 
ly reduces the number of deformed or flat- 
tened shot. It is the deformed shot which 
fly erratically and which spoil the patterns 
of the most carefully bored and _ finished 
barrels. 

Another question in the minds of many 
sportsmen relates to the performance of 
the same load in guns of identical gauge 
and boring but of various barrel lengths. 
Actual shooting tests indicate that 26-inch 
barrels in either 12, 16 or 20 gauge 
will bring out the full capabilities of mod- 
ern commercial loads, as the shot charge 
has reached its maximum velocity before 
it enters the choked portion of a 26-inch 
barrel, even when progressively burning 
powder is the propellant. 

Then why use longer barrels? 

The longer barrels permit of longer 
sighting planes. As the length of the sight- 
ing plane or sighting radius, as it is some- 
times called, has a direct bearing on ac- 
curacy, barrel length becomes an important 
factor in trap guns, and hence practically 
all trap guns are built with 30 or 32-inch 
barrels. For field work, the greater facil- 
ity of handling the shorter guns, their 
lighter weight, and the ease with which 
short barreled guns may be pointed, par- 
ticularly in the brush, are advantages which 
more than offset the greater degree of ac- 
curacy obtainable with long barrels. 

In England, where practically all field 
shooting is at driven game at comparatively 
short ranges, light guns with 25-inch bar- 
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. Home with numbing feet, under the weight of a fine load of prime wildfow!” 


be rrie 

these 
than the 

used in 


should be 
used in 
lighter 
loads 


rels are popular. It 
mind that the loads 
guns are materially 

dinary commercial 

country. 

The new Fox double barrel trap gu: 
30-inch barrels and an even longer six 
ing plane is obtained in this gun by br 
ing the line of the ventilated rib | 
across the frame close to the shoot 
eyes. This treatment gives a maxin 
length of sighting plane without sacrifi 
balance, as would be the case if the lo: 
sighting plane were obtained merely 
adding a few inches to the barrels. — 

It has been found that 32-inch bar: 
are the longest that can be used witl 
either disturbing the balance of a gun 
making it so heavy as to interfere wit! 
quick and easy handling. 


7+8s for All Duck Shooting 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have |} 
over fifty years of shooting and in t 
earlier stages used 5s and 6s for ear 
birds and for later season shooting, w! 
the plumage of the birds heavier 
dropped to 4s. 

About twenty-five years ago I 
Red Rock Lake in Southern 
right at the Idaho line, with a par 
which included one Sam Christie. W 
have some fine bird shots in Monta: 
including Ted Renfro, champion of the: 
all, and Sam Christie, who compares 
vorably with the best. I was in a bli: 
with Sam, and I noticed that while |! 
birds came down dead, I had a numl 
of wounded birds, which needed a seco! 
shot. I remarked about this to Sam a: 
he asked what load I was using. Whe 
I replied 3% Du Pont and 1% 5s he sa 
that that was the answer. He was usi! 
7% and reaching as far or farther th 
I. Since that time I have used only 7 
under every conceivable condition 
have had no cause to regret the chang: 
Apparently the 7¥3s chamber better a1 
scatter less, for I have dropped birds 
65 and 70 yards and found as many 
6 and 8 shot in the body. 

Of course any sized shot will drift i1 
high wind after 30 or 40 yards, but I ha 
found no more lead into the wind ne 
essary for 7%s than 4s. If you will tr 
for yourself a trap load of 3 drams, | 
ounces 7% you will be pleased at the dis 
tance you can get and the results ol 
tained. 

Your ballistic engineers may disagre¢ 
with me, but my choice is based up 
actual experience of many years 

Mont. E. A. Morey 
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Questions answered by mail, only 
centage being published. Write separate letters « 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Encl 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete addr« 
plainly. 

Development of the 16 in Weight and Power 

Editor In October I purchased from Remi: 
ton a 16 automatic, weighing 7 pounds 5 our 
This gun is bored 4 
barrel During the month of November, Re« 
ington, as well as Peters, out 
23-inch case for 16 gauge guns and what I w 
to know is this: 

Will the use of the standard, or what was sta! 
ird, case, 29/16 inch in this gun, which Re 
ington has advised me will handle any case fr 
29/16 to 2% inches, have a 


the pattern in this modified barrel te 
improved 


modified ar 
W + 


came with 


tendency to oj 


what 
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know as cylinder or thereabouts? 





ive 


then I believe this combination would 
ut very well for upland work. Don’t you? 
, you think of a 16, weighing as much as 
ands 5 ounces? It sounds pretty heavy but 
seem to balance very well. Of course, I 
ways felt that it is rather foolish for one 
y a 12 weight, out of which you can 
nly 16 gauge loads. 
reply to the question propounded above 
greatly appreciated.—W. E. F., Mich. 


nad 


Answer I have one of these 16 bore Reming- 
itomatics, Sportsman Model. It doesn’t 
to me to weigh any more than 7 pounds, if 
h. with 26-inch barrel. I have been doing 

what you mention, that is using the regular 
‘we ammunition, Western Lubaloy 7™% shot, 
case in this gun and it certainly doesn’t 

it up to improved cylinder. Some shells 
open it a little. If they did it would be 
nt of leading the gun at the chamber 
Wouldn’t like to do that. So far as my 
g is concerned, this is the best Remington 
[ ever got hold of. I have two barrels, 
gh, improved cylinder and full choke, both 
nch The powerful Remington ammuni- 
hoots no closer than the Western shorter 
my gun. [| think you will find that the 
way to get an improved cylinder barrel is 

g un extra barrel. 

Seven pounds 5 ounces does seem pretty heavy 

1 16 bore gun, but you keep in mind that 

ire also getting a 12 bore load and 12 bore 

ts. Twenty years ago nearly all my shooting 

was done with 3 to 3% drams of powder and 1% 
es of shot. The new Remington 16 gauge 
nade for this automatic, contains 3% drams 
owder and 1% ounces of shot. The gun 
ndles that load well. So far as my gun is 
ned, it is light enough. Kicks plenty hard 
sounds more like a 12 gauge than a 16. 

ill just the progress and the tendency in 

gun and ammunition making. The 16 now is 
fully as powerful as the 12 was a few years ago, 
if it weighs nearly as much, that is to be 
pted along with the gun. I have reached 

oint myself where I do not want any 12 

gun unless I use 1% ounces of shot. Then 

eed 7% pounds or more. I'll admit that a 
bore gun would be just as good as the 16, 
we could be content with a light 12 to shoot 
more than 3 drams and 1% ounces, but we 
Idn’t I knew one man who got hold of a 
Greener in a weight of 6:14. It was no time 
he was putting duck loads of 3%-1% in 

it gun and it was kicking the dickens out of 


Ge ee 
Rabbit Shooting—Instinctive Aim 

Editor Until this season I have not done 
much hunting and have not been a very 


od shot. Not having owned a gun until last 
fall I have borrowed both pump and double 
guns of most every gauge. Although I 
1 Remington Model 31, 12 gauge, they 
1o0t have it in stock so I purchased a Win- 
hester Pump Model 12, 16 gauge, full choke, 
nch barrel. 
Most of my hunting has been after 
I have had very good luck considering how 
tten I was before. I’ve bagged most rabbits 
the run and with the first shot I do not 
em to be able to hit them if they are still. 
it because I am too sure or excited? I also 
ss them if they are running towards me. If 
shoot without seeming to aim I do fine. Is 
s snap shooting all right? On twe occasions 
I've fired the gun before it was anywhere near 
shoulder. My friends tell me I'll be shoot- 
ng from the hip next. 
[ never release the safety until I am ready 
shoot. Would it be better to leave it off if I 
sure there is a chance of getting a shot? 
I de not hold the gun with my hand on the 
imp but between pump and trigger guard. 
This seems natural to me. Should I correct 
this position as I have to slide my hand for- 
ward to pump in another shell? 
I have a chance to sell this gun and would 
able to get the one I first favored. Is this 
lvisable or have I the gun that suits me? My 
height is 5 feet 7 inches, weight about 140 pounds 
and have a good reach.—F. S., N. Y. 
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Answer:—I note about that gun. One thing 
ou will have to learn, which all old pigeon shots 
know: when you shoot at anything on the ground 

sitting—hold under, so that the whole breadth 
of the animal is above the barrel. Then you 
will hit it, and the same way with a rabbit com- 
ing in, hold well down under him. 

The right way to shoot a shotgun, after you 
have had practice enough, is not to look at the 
gun—not to see it—but just up and bang 
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Look hard at the thing you 
are to hit, don’t look at the gun; have your 
cheek against the stock, though, and when you 
feel like you are on, pull the trigger. Try that 
on a stationary mark. Put up a big sheet of 
paper, bull in the middle, look at the bull, not 
at the gun, raise quickly and shoot, all without 
seeing sights or gun. See where you hit, and if 
you do not hit it the first time, then you can 
hold a bit higher, or lower, without seeing the 
gun. It is not nearly as difficult as throwing 
a baseball so that it will cross the pan, and 
you can do that without aiming your arm. Same 
way with a gun, as soon as you find out where 
it is shooting. Guns for wing shooting ought 
to throw the charge a bit high. 

I'd get over that habit of not grasping the 
pump handle. That is the wrong way to shoot. 
Take hold of the back end of the handle if you 
like. If you feel like I do about safeties, you 
sure won’t leave a gun on safe when hunting 
I never do, and in these automatic safeties like 
they have on double guns I usually take the 
safety out and throw it away so that it can’t 
give me any trouble. I wouldn’t sell that gun 
until I’d given it a good chance. You don’t want 
a full choke gun for rabbits; get a quarter choke 
or have that barrel rebored to a quarter choke 
ind that will make a difference in your hitting.— 


tn ae 
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An A-Grade Fox 

Editor:—I am contemplating the purchase of 

an A-grade Fox shotgun and I will sincerely 
appreciate your advice on the matter 

It is to be 16 gauge, but I am undecided on 

the stock and boring. The standard stock is 14 

inches long, 15% inches drop at comb and 


2% 
I believe the length is about 
right for me but am undecided about the drop 
It is my intention to have a full pistol grip 
but I would like to know what you think of a 
straight grip The gun will have double trig- 
gers and will be used as an all-purpose gun 

The left barrel is to be full choke. Should the 
right barrel be modified or improved cylinder? 

I shoot left-handed. Should this information 
be mentioned when the gun is ordered? 

Would modified choke be satisfactory boring 
for a 16 gauge automatic shotgun to be used for 
in all-purpose gun?—J. F. S., Tex 


nches drop at heel. 


Answer If I were ordering that 16 bore A- 
grade Fox it would be with the stock dimensions 
found on the Remington 16 bore automatic, 
is 14 inches long, 1%-inch comb and 2! 
heel. Then if you get an automatic you wi 
have the two guns which can be exchanged with 
out feeling much difference. That is a _ nice 
stock anyhow. 

In a _ two-trigger gun, I, myself, wouldn’t 
want a full pistol grip stock unless with a 
single trigger. The full pistol grip holds the 
hand up against the guard too loose and it is 
more or less difficult to shift back for the second 
The half pistol grip or the straight grip 

If you do get a straight grip though 
be sure it is thick enough so that the hand 
doesn’t slip back—4% to 5 inches in circum 
ference of grip. A half pistol acts and feels 
about the same as a straight grip. Boring should 
, 1 


barrel. 
1s better. 


ye first barrel 55 per cent, second 
cent, this for general shooting—for quail pretty 
exclusively, first barrel improved cylinder, but 
this last is not much good except for quail hence 
the advice to have it a bit closer. Modified is 
right for the automatic.—C. A. 
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Loads for That 20 

Editor:—I have a Model 17 special 20 gauge 
Remington pump gun, with stock made to my 
measure, with 28-inch full choke and 28-inch 
improved cylinder barrels, ivory sights, etc. I 
use the full choke barrel for dove shooting with 
splendid success, and use the improved cylinder 
barrel for skeet and quail shooting with plenty 
of trouble. 

I like to shoot 23%4-inch Super-X shells with 1 
full ounce of shot as they have greater velocity, 
range and should have a more dense pattern. 
In shooting these loads in the improved cylinder 
barrel a coating of lead and burned powder forms 
in the barrel so heavily that it takes considerable 
time with a wire brush to get it out. It may not 
be true, but I imagine the barrel does not pattern 
as well after the first 15 or 20 shots and it 
gins to lead. The barrel leads some when shoot- 
ing Y-ounce of chilled in Western field loads 
but does not lead when shooting Remington Nitro 
Club %-ounce chilled-shot loads. I have never 
tried the l-ounce Remington Nitro Express loads 
in this gun but in shooting them in another Model 
17, some two years ago, I did not think they 
shot as strong as Super-X and upon opening a 


e- 
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few of each of the shells I found the Super-X 


had a greater number of 744-shot pellets than the 


Nitro 
powder 
you think the 
the barrel 
in velocity, 
know of any 


there a difference in the 
primer in these two shells and do 
Nitro Express shells would 
they Super-X 

penetration ? If 


Express Is 
and 
present 
and are equal to 
ittern 
other 


lead 


and you 


l-ounce loads which you con 


sider better than the two mentioned please give 
me the names of them. 

I started the quail season, which has just 
passed, with the improved cylinder barrel and 
bout four boxes of Super-X 7% Lubaloy shot. I 
ade cleaner kills and fewer misses than ever 


e or four hunts 
shells that the 


before I after the thre 
I made with the 1-shot 
gun barrel had less lead in it than usual and what 
lead it did have might have been due to my 

Super-X chilled shot 


ting a tew 
d up with the copperized loads. 


noticed 


copperize 


get- 
regular loads 
mixe 


I could procure no more Super-X Lubaloy loads 


from my jobber so I bought a case of regular 
Super-X, No. 9 chilled, because I like No. 9 shot 
for skeet and am of the opinion that they should 
he good quail shooting up to 30 yards In using 
these I noticed that I was having more misses 
than usual and finally I shot a quail all t 
ieces at about 25 yards and knew that the N¢ 
9 shot was “‘wadding”’ « sticking together. I 
then found a junk pile and several old zinc wash 
ths and upon patterning the No. 9, Super-X loads 


| found that about two out of five would shoot a 
large wad or slug of shot through the tub and a 
very thin, bad pattern of shot pellets would be 
cattered around it Do you believe that 1l-ounce 
loads of No. 9 copperized shot would give an 
even pattern without wadding [ am anxious 
to find a full l-ounce load of No 8 or 9 shot 
that will shoot a good, even pattern in my 20 


: 
gauge improved-cylinder barrel, as it would make 


a good load for skeet and quail. Please give me 
your advice on this load. 

When I shoot more than three rounds of skeet 
with the above mentioned gun in an afternoon, 
ind I usually do as I have to drive 33 miles to 
Waco to get to shoot, it makes my cheek bone 
so sore that I flinch and my score falls off. I 
have this trouble when shooting the lighter 2%- 
@ loads almost as badly as when shooting the 
heavy loads 

I have tried stocks with all kinds of drops 
ind find that I shoot best with a stock with 
little enough drop to cause my cheek to fit snug 
ly against the stock I have tried cheek pads 
but never found one soft enough to keep the 
kick from making my cheek bone sore 

I notice where the Lyman Gun Sight Cor- 
poration now have Cutts Compensators for 20 
gauge guns. What do you think of the com- 
pensator for skeet and field shooting Would it 


remedy the kicking or cheek slap which I am hav- 
ing What is the weight of the 
compensator and the part of the barrel they would 
cut off to apply the Would it 
throw my gun out of balance? gun shoot 
and did be- 
compensator is should 
com- 


difference ir 


compensator ° 

Does a 
pattern as it 
What length 
the barrel be cut off to, for fitting the 
give the best results? In you 
advise me to have the put on the 
improved-cylinder barrel, don’t you think it would 


as strong give as good 


tore put on?r 
pensator, to case 


compensator 


be best to fit it so the barrel and* compensator 
would measure 28 inches over all, in order that I 
might still be able to use my 28-inch full choke 
barrel without noticing a difference in the swing 
of the gun after changing barrels?—F. O. G., 
Tex 

Answer The chances are I do not get all 
you want to know in this letter. The great 
trouble with a 20 bore right now, and it always 
has been the trouble since the ounce load was 
adapted, is leading The higher the velocity the 


more the gun leads, the smaller the shot the more 
the gun leads. Therefore don’t shoot any shot 

a 20 bore smaller than 8s, and don’t shoot 
nything except copper coated shot if you want 
to maintain patterns, Sure the patterns fall 
off with the leading; sure the gun will ball shot 
with 9s Don't use ‘em I tried that this 
year to my complete satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion Such loads ought not to be made. 

I think that the compensator would take some 
of the jump out of that gun So would a 
straighter and longer stock Get a stock with 
more than 2-inch drop at heel and it is going to 
jump and get you in the face. Took me about 
twenty years to learn that but have learned. 
Best thing you can do to avoid that punishment, 


using your present stock, is to take a sheepskin, 


cut the wool to just about the right thickness and 
That 
recoil pad helps 


sew it on as a cheek pad will 


Soft 


Save \our 


face. rubber 
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Compensator weighs considerable and will tend 


to unbalance your gun and to cause it to shoot 
lower, but you will soon get used to that, maybe 
s¢ Gun won't pattern any better with cor: 
pensator than the Remingtons made it, but it will 
have more chokes. I think you might like it. 
I do not like the noise and do not shoot the 
compensator but have a bad left ear which it 


hurts.—C. A. 


Old Jack Bags Two Lions 


from page 13) 


lion, so I took up my .25-20. I let him 
have it, and down he came. I should have 
been a little more careful about my dogs 
It's mighty hard to kill one of those big 
cats stone dead with a small rifle. 

The cat hadn’t any more than hit the 
ground when all three dogs closed in. 
That beast still had a lot of kick left 
before I finished him, and poor Chalky 


(Continued 


got in the road of a terrific swipe of 
his fore paw. His claws caught her 
right down the chest, the center one 


cutting a gash 6 inches long and 1 inch 
deep. She missed instant death by the 
very small margin of a half inch. 
HALKY’S cooled my 
out the lion 
feet—and let 
There's 
them 


accident sure 
excitement. I skinned 
—it was a little under 7 
the dogs fill up on lion meat. 
nothing like lion meat to make 
eager for the next hunt. 
After that I took Chalky on my horse 
and carried her to camp, trying to keep 


the wound from bleeding. At camp I 
dressed her wound and made her lie 
still. It would have been in all respects 


a great day, except for my worry over 
Chalky. 

The next two days we left Chalky at 
camp. We found an old sign but so old 
that the dogs didn’t get the least bit 
excited. 

On the 27th we had a little better luck. 
We struck a cold trail this time, also, 
but it wasn’t quite so cold as those others. 
Old Jack didn’t see anything about it 
worth bawling over, but after turning 
his head this side and that, and weigh- 
ing the matter, he concluded it was 
worth following. 

So we cold-trailed it. Fortunately, the 
snow had quit drifting and he could see 
the trail most of the time, or he certainly 
couldn't have kept to it, for there couldn't 
have been a trace of smell left to it after 
two freezing nights. 

We followed it about 2 miles when 
we came to a deer the lion had killed. 
It was beginning to get dark by this time 
so there was nothing for it but to return 
to camp, which we did. 

It snowed again that night spoiling all 
our chances of picking up that cold trail 
again, but we figured that it ought to be 
about time for that cat to return to its 
kill. We had marked the spot where the 
deer lay—that is we noted certain trees 
and landmarks about it, and we lit off 
early to see if the lion had returned dur- 
ing the night. 

Just before reaching the deer’s carcass, 
we ran onto that lion’s trail sure enough 
The chase was easy this time as the trail 
was mighty hot. We soon caught Jack’s 
treed bark. 


“Oh, boy!” shouted C. E. “Here's 
where we get all the pictures I need to 
finish my reel.” 

But there again is where you can't 


count your chickens before they hatch 
in this lion hunting business. 


The lion was treed all right, but up a 


bluff 150 feet high, that didn’t seem to 
have any end and there we were down 
below. How those dogs ever got up 






but the 


out, 


figure 
they were up on top that bluff with t 
lion up a small pifion pine. 

That sure put Ratcliff into the dum 
[It would have been physically impossil 


there I couldn't 


man short of « 
to scale that c] 


for him or any other 
of those “human flies” 
with his movie outfit. 

I proposed that we go around, and t 
to come up from the top of the cliff. \ 
rode about a quarter of a mile along tl 
cliff without finding a sign of a break 
the wall, and decided that I had bett 
shoot it down than to risk its getti 
away among those rocks while we we 
hunting for the end of the cliff. I m: 
aged to climb up part way, and popped 
out of the tree. It fell in such a way tl 
it rolled over the edge and came plung: 
down at our very feet. 

I thought for a time that I was go 


to lose my whole pack, those dogs we 
so eager to follow the lion. Just a wor 
of encouragement and they would ha 
jumped right over that cliff after hi 
You can bet I didn’t give them any « 


couragement. 

The lion was a good specimen, mea 
uring 7 feet 2 inches. It was probabl 
two-year-old. By the time I had 
skinned out the dogs had found the 
way down from the cliff, and were reac 
for their lion meat. 

Back in camp we decided that we | 


been out long enough for one trip, ¢ 
pecially as our grub was just abs 


played out, so we lit out for Williat 
where Mr. Ratcliff had closed up s! 
just to go lion hunting. That’s the w 
with following the hounds. Follow the 
once, and you'll never get over wanti 


to follow them every chance you get 
or can make. 
{nd by the way—Chalky recover: 


from her wound. 


Alaska Sheep and Wolves 


(Continued from page 17) 


as in the winter. From the accounts 
eye-witnesses and from carcasses left 
the lynx, their attack is known to be o1 
of stalking and sudden pouncing. They w 
either lie in wait by a trail or they w 
stalk them among the rocks, slinking 
till with a rush and a spring they are 
the back of a sheep clawing at the 
throat until the sheep staggers and fall 
Truly a ride of death, with the sheep plung 
ing along for 100 yards or more, taku 
terrible punishment from rakir 
claws, before going down under the « 
slaught. The favorite objective seems 
be the eyes, for with eyes clawed out t! 
sheep is still at the mercy of the lynx eve 
though he has been dislodged from tl 
back of the sheep, by the bucking and lea, 
ing down the slope. That well-known ol 
server of wild life, Charles Sheldon, me: 
tioned witnessing Such an incident in | 
book “The Wilderness of Denali.” 

There is one consolation with the ly: 
and that is that he is comparatively easy 


eves al 


those 


trap. A good trapper can clean out tl 
lynx in one season’s trapping. A _ ly 
will blunder into a trap or snare that tl 
average wolf would pass in contempt. A 


long as the price of lynx fur offers induc« 
ment to the trapper, the lynx problem w 
take care of itself. 

Before coming to the wolf problem let | 
take a look at the annual damage done | 
hunters. To simplify matters hunter 
should be divided into two classes: tl 
trophy hunter, and the meat hunter. 

The trophy hunter in most cases comé 
from the states. Usually he has spent 
large sum of money to make the trip, buy 








outfit and hiring guides and 
ick horses. He is limited to two sheep 
| with the guides always with him there 
; no danger that the limit will be exceeded. 
Primarily after an outing and sport, it is 
itural that he desires to take home the 
gest set of horns that comes under his 
bservation. The older the ram and larger 
ie horns so much the better. Such rams 
ive passed their prime—they have outlived 
their usefulness. Since rams in the rutting 
season travel from one band of ewes to 
nother and do not remain with one herd 
ntinually, they could be very materially 
reduced and there would be no perceptible 
in the number of lambs in the 
spring. Such hunters are a source of profit 
to Alaska and have practically no effect 
n the numbers of mountain sheep. 


license, 


decrease 


Y MEAT hunters I do not mean those 

who come out for their legal bag and 
return with meat for the winter. They usu- 
illy only get one or two and they want 
he largest ram that they can get. It is the 
ther type of hunter that does the damage, 
the trapper or prospector that camps for 
the winter near the foot of the range. He 
usually has several dogs for a team and no 
money to buy fish or other feed for them. 





on the roof of the range 


“Ram's s “Rest” 


He must depend on mountain sheep or cari- 
bou for his own meat and for his dogs. 
Every two or three weeks he travels into 
he mountains with his dog team, shoots 


uur or five sheep whether they are rams 
r ewes, loads them on his sled and brings 
em in. In a few hours they are frozen 


lid and who is to say whether they were 

ot in November or January except for 
the poorer condition of those shot out of 
eason and late in the winter? It is of 
illegal to feed game to dogs, but 
what game warden can spend the winter 
raveling the wilderness of trapper’s terri- 
tory to catch a man feeding his dogs sheep 
meat? If such feeding were stopped by 
some means or other it would undeniably 
work a hardship on the trapper. 

[It is not my desire to argue this question 
here, but the fact remains that such hunting 
is disastrous to the mountain sheep. I 
know of many localities in the lower range 
where sheep have descended to spend the 
winter from the main range, in bands of 
twenty to thirty, and by spring not a one 
would remain. There was something tragic 
in watching these bands shrinking away, 
two or three at a time, to leave a few 
remnants wandering round the ridges, 
then some morning these, too, would 
disappear. 

[In Mount McKinley National Park, at 
least, we have a refuge for the sheep where 
hunting is not permitted, but here as else- 
where, is the greatest menace of them all, 
the timber wolf. It is only in recent years 


urse, 
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that the wolf has taken a serious interest 
in mountain sheep as the main part of his 
diet in the mountain regions. Some be- 
lieve that the wolf has spread out from 
the south and east after playing havoc with 
the mainland deer of southeastern Alaska. 
Others think that the extreme dearth of 
rabbits, since the rabbit plague of 1926-27, 
has driven the wolf to new fields. Trap- 
pers report that in the flats where formerly | 
wolves were plentiful, feeding on the rab- | 
bits, there is now seldom a track, either of 
wolf or rabbit. 

Undoubtedly both causes had a great deal 
to do with it. I think that a further com- 
bination was the severe snow conditions 
that soon followed, driving the sheep low 
down the slopes where they strove to cross 
from one ridge to another in the hope of 
finding sheep. It was a simple matter for 
wolves to run down these sheep in the deep | 
snow while crossing the valleys. That gave 
them a taste for sheep meat and showed 
them that the weakness of the sheep was in 
their helplessness in deep snow or in snow 
that would support a wolf but not a sheep. 
From this stage of their education it was 
easy to discover that, once sheep were sepa- 
rated from the rugged peaks, it was an easy 
matter to harry them down the slopes to 
level spots where the speed of the wolf 
would be effective, or, to drive them ~r 
deep snow. It does not require a pack « 
wolves when snow conditions are severe, 
for one lone wolf can bring down a ram. 

Such a winter was the winter of 1928-29 
when snow conditions were unusually 
severe on the sheep. It was then that wolf 
kills first became noticeable and they have 
increased rapidly till the present time. It 
was during that spring that the rangers of 
McKinley Park demonstrated how easily 
these sheep could be run down and cap- 
tured. The ridges were covered with snow 
that had formed a crust that the wind 
could not cut through. Their usual feed 
of dry grass around the rocks was hidden 
beneath this deep blanket of crusted snow 
They were forced down into the flats to 
nibble at scattered willows here and there 
that showed above the snow. Several 
places near the winter dog trail the rangers 
had seen sheep gathered on low mounds 


miles from the main range. Closer inves- 
tigation showed them to be in terribly poor 
condition from bucking the snow and lack 
of food. They were at the mercy of any 


passing wolf and even coyotes would have 


little difficulty in worrying one till they 
could bring him down. 
N AN effort to drive them away from 
these small mounds a few acres in ex- 


tent and back to the high range, they found 
that the sheep either would not leave or 
would make a few plunges into the snow 
and give up, not even struggling when ap- 
proached and handled. Some of these that 
appeared to be in the worst condition were 
tied and brought into camp to be restored 
to health. A few were far gone that 
they died, but three rams and two ewes 
responded rapidly with plenty of food and 
rest. 

It was astonishing how rapidly these 
sheep accustomed themselves to. handling 
and lost all fear of human beings. In two 
or three days they were eating out of the 
rangers’ hands and living in the ranger 
cabin. When the door was open they would 
wander outside to get a mouthful of snow 
but would not leave the cabin. At the first 
sign of danger such as a dog or a ranger 
approaching through the timber they would 
duck inside the cabin. They were intensely 
curious and burned their noses on the stove 
more than once. Meal time was always a 
trial for the rangers for the sheep had to 
be slapped away from the table all during 
the meal. They had special liking for 


SO 
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dried fruit of all kinds. and for hard-tack. 
In less than three days the sight of a dried 
apple held out in the hand would bring 
them running up. One of the rams when 
chased by the others always made for one 
of the rangers’ bunks and would stay there 
till chased down. As soon as they could 
stand the trip they were brought in to 
headquarters and placed in a wire corral 
by the horse barn. 

When placed in this corral it was soon 
discovered that the rams objected strongly 
to family life and butted the ewes about so 
roughly that they were placed in a pen by 
themselves. Both of the ewes gave birth 
to lambs the middle of May. Half an hour 
after birth these lambs were active as jack 
rabbits and just about as hard to catch. 
Later in the summer these sheep were given 
to the Biological Survey and removed to 
Fairbanks where they are still living at the 
present time. 


ROM the above it is obvious that if the 

rangers could capture these sheep with 
little effort, wolves would turn these iso- 
lated mounds into slaughtering grounds. 
Even coyotes can do damage under such 
conditions, though with bare ground the 
sheep will fight them off. This fact may be 
a detriment to the sheep in the long run for 
a gray shape seen dimly through swirls of 


Packing in a wolf 


blowing snow may be a wolf instead of a 
coyote. 

The coyote does not present the same 
serious problem as the wolf. He does not 
frequent the higher ranges, seldom travels 
in bands and is much easier to-trap. He 
is satisfied to eat carrion left by the 
wolves and it is doubtful if he does more 
than pull down an occasional weakling or 
straggler. 

Not so the wolves. Even where food is 
plentiful they commonly travel in family 
groups of five to nine. When listening to 
their howling at night it is easy to pick out 
the deep bass of the old male, the alto of 
the female and the higher pitched, uncer- 
tain tones of that season’s pups. With such 
a group as this the amount of meat needed 
is appalling, but it does not stop there for 
they kill many times what they actually 
need. With a band of sheep on the run it is 
kill, kill, kill as long as a sheep remains in 
reaching distance. Another winter such 
as 1928-29 with the greatly increased num- 
ber of wolves educated in the chase of 
sheep, and the continued scarcity of rabbits, 
and we will have dire consequences. 

It is useless to quote from history or re- 
peat what the old-timers say, for the prob- 
lem is a new one and must be met with 
new methods. The usual methods are of 
no avail. At the present time with the low 
prices of fur, the bounty has made the wolf 
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the most valuable animal to trap in Alaska, 
but few are trapped. They are too smart 
for traps and dead bait has no appeal for 
them. This fact alone would make poison 
out of the question even if poison were not 
taboo in Alaska—and long may it stay 
taboo! Those that are killed are, in the 
majority of cases, shot by an accidental 
meeting with hunter or trapper. The only 
solution that presents itself would be a fur- 
ther increase in the bounty on wolves, but 
not necessarily coyotes, so that it would 
be worth while for a trapper to stay in the 
hills in the summer to shoot wolves, and 
trace down the dens and dig out the pups. 
Thousands of dollars were spent sending 
government trappers to Alaska to show 
how easy it was to catch wolves, but the 
wolves caught in this manner must have 
cost the Biological Survey at least $1,000 
apiece and the problem still remains un- 
solved. 


Killers of the Jungle 


(Continued from page 23) 


whatever the explanation might be, the 
natives decided to quit. They removed to 
a site 20 miles away, and today, except for 
occasional solitary hunters, theirs is still 
the nearest human habitation to the great 
forest tract where big game of all kinds 
finds sanctuary. Truly the “Father” left 
a notable record of his declining years, and 
probably a unique one! 

In Angoniland I heard of another soli- 
tary bull who apparently took the troubles 
of others on his own heavy shoulders, to 
the confusion of the hunter. And curiously 
enough, it was not to his own species he 
lent his assistance but to the stupid and 
ungainly wildebeest. As noted in one of 


my books, I have never been able to decide 
whether the wildebeest really means busi- 
ness when he charges, as he generally stops 


short before reaching the hunter. But this 
old bull taught one mob to charge home, 
and very effectively. But for the deter- 
mined action of the fighting Angoni his 
lessons might have borne more tragic 
fruit. 

A party of four of these natives spotted 
one noon, a mob of wildebeest resting on 
an open plain, and approaching from the 
edge of the forest at the nearest point, 
proceeded to wriggle within the range of 
their old muzzle-loaders. They were 100 
vards from the game before the beasts got 
to their feet. Then the two with guns 
fired and dropped two cows. Three bulls 
dashed towards them in the usual fashion 
and stopped short about 50 paces off while 
the mob raced away. But before they did 
so the astonished natives saw that one of 
the animals was not a wildebeest at all, but 
a buffalo! There was little time to puzzle 
out this phenomenon, for while the wilde- 
beest paused, the buffalo came straight on 
at top speed. 

The natives raced for the timber with- 
out stopping to reload, but before they 
could reach it the bull overtook one of 
them and hurled him to earth. At once 
the wildebeest tackled the prostrate form 
and gored him to death; while the buffalo 
chased the others. Luckily his pause had 
given them an advantage, and they made 
the best of it. They climbed the nearest 
trees in time, and the bull went back to the 
wildebeest. 

Discussing this amazing event at the 
kraal the natives decided that the old bull 
must be killed before he made the wilde- 
beest dangerous to hunt, and next day a 
party of ten, with six old guns, went after 
the mob. Locating it, at rest in the open, they 
scouted carefully and at last saw the buffalo 
lying in the grass at some little dis- 
tance from the herd. Then they started to 


creep towards him, intent on his slaughte: 

Arrived within range they fired togeth: 
at the recumbent form, and he jumped t 
his feet only to stagger and fall again. At 
the shots the herd jumped up and gallope 
for the timber, but before they had covers 
many yards four bulls wheeled and charg: 
upon the destroyers of their ally. This di 
not excite the Angoni, who expected that 
according to custom, the beasts would halt 
to consider a further advance before the 
came near. So they rammed home fres 
charges hastily and did not move from their 
recumbent positions. 

But they had reckoned without the les- 
sons the dead buffalo had given his strang: 
brethren. Always ferocious by instinct, but 
betrayed by their stupidity, two of the bulls 
which had once charged home successfully 
came on without pause or halt, and the four 
unarmed natives broke and fled. The other 
two did, indeed, pause momentarily, but 
seeing their companions’ determined charge 
they promptly followed. 

Three of the boys had succeeded in 
reloading, and these three fired at th: 
nearest beast while the others dropped thx 
useless weapons and ran belatedly. Tw 
of them were run through from behind by 
the sharp horns of the beasts—as the one 
the boys had fired at dropped—and wer: 
left gasping their lives out as the thre 
surviving bulls wheeled back to the mob 
With discharged weapons the other natives 
fled also, to return when the herd had van 
ished, and remove the bodies of their com 
rades. 

At the news the chief called up the na 
tives from surrounding villages and or 
ganized a grand drive on that herd which 
had become so dangerous. Two days after 
wards, ringed by about 300 natives, it was 
destroyed entirely by pit, spear and gun 
Although the battue cost two more lives, 
five bulls charging home were stopped by 
death. What induced the solitary old buf 
falo to throw in his lot with such compan 
may never be known, but the effect of his 
example on the mob bulls is logical. Even 
wildebeest in captivity near Cape Town 
have been known to gore to death a fool 
ish spectator who ventured within the e1 
closure, and nobody who has heard the roa: 
of a wounded bull can doubt the instinct 
of the bulls to kill. 

Almost as unusual are 
the cow has become as determined an 
dangerous as the bull. Generally the buf 
falo cow does not charge even when 
wounded, and seems not to imitate the bull’s 
ruses to defeat the hunter. Yet a Dutcl 
friend of mine met a cow which did bot! 


incidents where 


\ ITH two natives he was traveling 

through a forest belt towards a flat 
where he expected to find game, when he 
unfortunately passed a place where a buf 
falo cow had lain concealed to give birth 
to a calf. The first intimation he had 
was when she suddenly charged from 
cover and knocked over one of the na 
tives. Then he_ pursued the _ other 
through the trees and taking hasty aim 
the Dutchman fired. The cow took flight 
leaving a heavy blood spoor, and he fol 
lowed it up. 

Within % mile he saw her lying on the 
spoor, apparently dead, and never suspect 
ing that she was shamming—as he would 
have done in the case of a bull—he allowed 
the native to run up to her. She jumped 
up as the boy reached her and drove her 
horns through his stomach before he could 
turn, and was heading for the hunter as h« 
fired. Fortunately, he killed her in her 
tracks. The first native had broken ribs, 
and although the hunter secured the calf, 
it died next day. A poor return for a dead 
and an injured native! No doubt her sin- 
gular actions were inspired by the instincts 





her recent maternity. At all events the 
inger of the unexpected was sufficiently 

phasized by the incident. 

[| was myself once charged by 
-ithout that excuse, and to her unauthor- 
ed procedure she added base ingratitude. 

was following her solitary spoor one 
fternoon owing to an empty larder, and 
ut of curiosity as to her loneliness, when 
he native with me whispered: “Lion!” 
Peering ahead I made out the crouching 

vellow form of a lioness moving silently, 

short rushes, through the bush ahead, 
and at the same time perceived the cow 
standing under a tree some 20 yards be- 

nd, apparently listening. It was obvious 
that the lioness was stalking the cow and 
that the latter was not quite sure of the 
fact, although she suspected danger. On 
an impulse I raised my rifle and fired at 
the lioness, killing her instantly. 


| 1K) myself the boy expected the cow 
4 to rush away and the better to note 
r direction he ran forward. It was a 
pity. Instead of running she charged with 
1 bellow straight on the native as soon as 
she saw him, and hurled him against a tree 
before he could get out of her way. As he 
fell she drove a wicked horn through his 
back, and then came for me. I dodged 
behind a tree and shot her through the 
heart at close range, and, although we 
saved the boy’s life, it was a very close call 

r both of us. I resolved in the future not 
to think of buffalo cows as harmless when 

litary, and to refrain from acting as their 
guardian ! 

Once, in the Congo, I came upon an in- 
stance of an old bull taking upon himself 
maternal duties, 
this happen with some antelope I have 
never known another instance where buf- 
falo are concerned. I got the story when 
[ asked a trader how he had captured a 
very healthy buffalo heifer of about a year 
old, which I found with him. 

He said that he and another Belgian 
were following the spoor of a solitary buf- 
falo bull in the forest one day, when they 
saw it joined and accompanied by that of 
a calf. They continued on the trail and 
towards late afternoon were startled by a 
narl and a heavy thud just ahead of them. 
Going cautiously closer they saw a curious 

ght. 

In an 


trees 


} 
r 


open space between two great 
stood a huge buffalo bull watching 
with red eyes an old lion which crouched 
with snarling lips a few yards off. Beside 
the bull stood a small and nervous buffalo 
calf about six months old, and as the men 
watched, the lion made a swift rush at the 
calf. Again they heard the thud and this 
time saw what caused it. 

\s the calf darted behind the bull, the 
latter rushed to meet the lion and struck 
him full in the chest with his great head, 
in spite of the striking paws. The lion 
was lifted bodily and hurled backwards to 
the ground and before he could recover, 
the bull had lifted him clean in the air on 
his horns. He fell in a heap, and as he 
strove to rise the Belgians shot him. At 
the sound the bull dashed straight for the 
men and only a second shot from both guns 
brought him down when he was almost on 
them. 

The lion was badly gored, and had sev- 
eral ribs smashed; while the bull was 
bleeding freely from wounds on the nose 
and shoulder. It may be that the calf had 
gotten separated from the mob and by 
chance met and linked up with the old bull 
for company. If so the meeting was for- 
turnate for him, as it proved. And in all 
probability the lion was unpleasantly sur- 
prised to be met by such a champion! 


Next Month—Conclusion 
‘‘Some Grim Battles of Great Game”’ 


“No Red Tape,” Says Swansoné 


a COW 





and although I have seen | 
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Subscriptions 


equire 
Savage Bolt, Model 40......... 26 
Savage Lever, Model 1899-G.... 34 


22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle .17 
2 Savage “Sporter,"’ Model 23-A.... . 13 


25- 20 Savage ‘Sporter,’” Model 23-B. . 16 

22 Savage Repeater, slide action, 
Model 29. Ran 15 

22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Re- 
peater. ae ee 10 

22 Stevens 27 Favorite......... 

22 Stevens 65 Bolt Action.... 7 ca 

Winchester Model 54 Bolt...........31 


RIFLES 





MMEDIATELY 

on mailing my final 
subscriptions, writes 
Julius Swanson, of Ed- 
monds, Washington, *'I 
received my Winchester 
Model 54. The sub- 
scribers like the maga- 
zine and all whom | 
asked have renewed. 
[he fact that there is no 
‘red tape to earning a 
gun should be appre- 
ciated by all.” 
Anyone who likes OUTDOOR 
LIFE and has sportsmen 
friends, can earn any item 
made by one of our adver- 
tisers. Just mail the cou- 
pon below. 





Subscriptions 


Regained 
Winchester Model 54 N. R. A 
Winchester Takedown, Model 95..... 39 
Winchester, Model 55 Takedown. .28 
22 Winchester Re peater, Model 90... .15 
22 Remington, 12-C..... 
22 Remington, 12-A. 
22 2 Remington’ Long Rifle, maenee 

Mi del 24-A 

25-20, 32- 0 Remington, Model 25-A . 7 
Remington Model 30, Bolt Express. . . 34 


22 Crosman Pneumatic Single Shot... 8 
22 Crosman Pneumatic Repeater. . ‘12 
22 Iver Johnson Safety, Model X. 5 





SHOTGUNS 


Subscriptions 
equired 
ee ee 47 
Parker VHE, ‘with manetne Werner oa cn 
Parker Trojan.. ‘ er 
SS ere ee 
oS ® a e ere 42 
Behnce FiGhs Gath. cesses csccccccees 27 
ae ee ae 39 
Fox “A. E.”’ Grade, with ejector. .... .47 
Fox Sterlingworth . Pee 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector. es 
12 Gauge Browning Automatic. . . 38 
16 Gauge Browning Automatic. . . 38 
12 Gauge Remington Auto. Model 
SR I aie ene yee ‘ 
12 Gauge Remington Pump, Model 
10-A... ; 34 
20 Gauge Remington ‘Pump, Model 
Sin vce tate ds sldatanastdears oe 


PISTOLS 
REVOLVERS 


Subscriptions 

ene, 

.22 Colt Target Automatic...........23 
BF Colt BIOENG. occ cicescccsices 12 
32 CONe AMBOMIEEIS. 2c cc cccccccccass 14 
re rere eee 26 
Colt’s New Super .38 Automatic..... 26 


] 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. 





Subscriptions 
Require 
Model 21 Winchester, 12 Ga. Double .40 
Model 12 Winchester............... 37 
Model 97 12 Coup 
CAE Sire ae rere 
Stevens No. 330, any gauge. . ..18 
12 Gauge Savage Model 28 Pump.. 32 
Iver Johnson Hammerless pneee. ..16 


Western Long Range Double...... 13 
Iver Johnson Single No. 312 eee 7 
Baker “‘Batavia Leader’’............ 25 
Lefever Nitro Special. ...........0. 19 
Lefever Hammerless Single.......... 10 
- eS eee eo 33 

eee eS ee ee Pree 41 


..C. Smith Trap. . . . 
15 Marble Game Getter Gun, Com- 
bination .22 and .410 barrels....... 18 


Subscriptions 

Required 

Colt Single Action, .32-20, .38-40, .45..25 
.38 Colt Double Action, Official Po- 

lice, .32-20, .38 22 

S.&W. Military & Police .38......... 23 

22 Iver Johnson Supershot.......... 8 


Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full information on earn- | 


ing a 


State. » pinata es Sani ae 








71 


They Mailed 
The Coupon 





M. R. Wescott, 
of Calif., says— 
“After distribut- 
inga few copies 
among. friends 
most interested in 
fishing and hunt- 
ing, subscriptions 
came in with very 
little effort and in 
less than 30 days 
I received my 
rifle in perfect 
condition.” 





S. D. Duncan, of 
Texas, says 
—Our country 
is a real paradise 
for the hunter 
and fisherman 
and I'm sending 
you a photo of 
two large bucks I 
bagged with the 
.250-3000 you 
gave me. I cer- 
tainly thank you 
for the gun. 





Joe Muhvich, of 
Minn., says—" 
received my .22 
Colt a few days 
ago and it cer- 
tainly is a peach. 
I found your way 
of earning a gun 
easy as well as a 
leasant business. 
‘he 23 subs sold 
like hot cakes 
after I got start- 
ed.” 





A. B. LeMenager 
of Chicago, says 


—Will get my 
next 41 subs for a 
Remington Auto 
shotgun in two 
days. Took me 
about 6 hours to 
get 28 for my 
Colt. It sure is 
some gun. 
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Dolling up the Highways 
By Elwood Ullman 


“NREAT 
road 
years. 


strides have been made in 
beautification in the last few 

And the work is still going 
on. 

Most of us are well satisfied with the 
filling stations. They are exquisite. The 
idea in filling-station architecture is to 
make them look like anything but filling 
stations. Different companies carry out 
different motifs. Some stations look like 
lurkish seraglios, while others resemble 
Eskimo igloos, Chinese pagodas, African 
kraals and Spanish siestas. 

Of course, it is rather difficult to rec- 
ognize these stations and the motorist 
should always be sure of his ground. 
Otherwise he might drive up to some 
handsome edifice, instruct the man to “fill 
‘er up” and then discover that he has 
stopped at a mausoleum. 

The attendants at the stations are firm 
believers in service. When you drive in, 
three men will leap to your car, attend 
to the water and air, wipe off the wind 
shield and curry the body. All this is 
gratis—and you can get it by merely com- 
ing in to ask directions. If competition 
becomes any keener, they'll have to give 
away a free tire with every five gallons 
of gas. Speed juice, by the way, is now 
available in such emerald, 
apricot, horizon, mauve and cerise. The 
attendant is liable to ask you not what 
test you want, but what tone. 

However, the dispensing of gas and oil, 
like drugs in a drug store, is becoming 
a minor consideration. You can go into 
one of these de luxe stations and tele- 
phone, send a telegram, play ping-pong, 
hear a radio concert, write a letter, read 
magazines, get stock reports, buy a meal, 
obtain a night’s lodging, take a swim, 
play in a sand pile and do everything else 
vou could do at a smart metropolitan 
club. 

The hot-dog kennels are next in line. 
Pretty magnificent structures in 
early Renaissance, Georgian or Colonial 
architecture will replace the present ram- 
shackle huts in modern Bolonian. These 
salons will not be known as “Ed’s Place,” 
“Louie’s Joint” and “Gravy Mike’s,” but 
as “Le Palais de Franc” and “Au Canine 
Roti.” There'll be no fat man in a soiled 
apron lolling in the doorway yipping 
“R-r-red hot!’ Instead there'll be an 
austere gentleman in an immaculate 
Tuxedo who will ask you whether you'll 
have your hot dog “straight” (undivided) 
or “on the half shell.” 


colors as 


soon 


ERSONALLY, I am inclined to doubt 

the wisdom of this uplift movement. 
In the first place, the glorified emporiums 
I have just described will undoubtedly 
be constructed with rear kitchens. I like 
my dogs bivouacked on a rusty gridiron 
out in the open so that you can inhale 
their fumes and hear them sizzle. Fur- 
thermore, I'm accustomed to plates about 
Y%-inch thick and I’m afraid I'll be 
nervous handling a thinner one when I 
know it will break if I drop it. 

However, I'm no hidebound conserva- 
tive and I'll view the new merchandising 


as a noble experiment. It may be a good 
thing after all, especially if the attendant 
doesn't intone that doleful phrase, “We've 
just run out of buns,” and gives you a 
mustard jar that contains a nonsinkable 
paddle. This improvement is_ sorely 
needed. The ideal way to correct the 
existing evil would be to provide a foot 
ruler which couldn't possibly submerge 
itself. 

There is also a dire need of a machine 
that will make a scientifically-accurate 
division of the hot dog so that its halves 
will lie flat and not curl up on you. It is 
very difficult to apply mustard between a 
hot dog that isn’t evenly divided and still 
more difficult to apply it on the glossy 
exterior. Mustard and hot-dog hides 
won't mix. Most hot-dog vendors are 
careless in bisecting their dogs, or, if 
this is an injustice and they do try hard, 
they have no sense of perspective. 

No doubt, the beautification movement 
will extend to the shanties at the railroad 
crossings. They could stand some beau- 
tification. Let’s do away with those 
dilapidated wooden hovels bearing the 
slogan “Painted 1-10-28" and _ replace 
them with white stone buildings set in 
little gardens along with a sun dial, a 
weather vane and a bird bath. The 
watchman could be clad in a snappy mili- 
tary uniform with a monkey cap and 
white gloves. When a train approached, 
he could pull a plush cord across the road 
and courteously announce to the as- 
sembled motorists: “There will be a 
short wait for the Cannonball Express.” 


HEN they finish prettying up the 
highways, I hope they'll take steps 
to insure us a little more in the way of 
scenery. Today the front view is hidden 
by busses and the side view by bill- 
boards. The advertising situation is get- 


GRAHAM 


Hon TER ~~ . 
y 


\. 


ting so bad in some states that they ar: 
sending men around to hang “Post N, 
Bills” signs on their mountains. 

If you observe a hiatus among the 
billboards and exult at the prospect oi 
seeing some _ real, honest-to-goodness 
trees, the chances are you'll find it’s just 
another advertising dodge. There'll prot 
ably be a sign on every one of the trees 
and all of the signs taken together wil 
form a coherent advertisement, viz 
“Forty Miles—To Mudscow—Stay Right 
—On Highway Ten—Plunkett’s Cream- 
Has Always Been—The Choice—Oi 
Knowing Men—The Tube—Is Sold—For 
Fifty Cents—There Is—No Better Stuff- 
The Beauty Is—That On Your Brush— 
An Inch—Is Quite Enough.” 

As long as the advertisers refuse to 
tear down their billboards, they ought to 
paint scenery on them and thus give the 
motorist an even break. A glue adver 
tisement, for instance, could show a love 
ly green meadow with some cows grazing 
in it and beneath this the line: “Zuggle’s 
Glue Is Made From Contented Cows.” 

Some day advertisers will wake up t 
the possibilities of a truly brilliant stunt 
They will omit the billboards and sub 
stitute diminutive but plainly-legibl 
placards reading: “Brook By Courtesy 
Central States Wire Rope & Steel Co.,” 
“Valley and Cornfield By Courtesy Wat 
low’s Delicious Tooth Paste,” and “This 
Vista By Courtesy Sahara Sheik Cig- 
arettes, Not a Gasp In a Gross.” 


Logic on Pistol Laws 
Fe DITOR Outdoor Life:—Much has been 


printed in the columns of OvrTDpoor 
Lire and elsewhere on the subject of the 
anti-pistol laws and they continue to appear 
no matter how much good logic is used 
in refuting the advisability of such legisla 
tion. Possibly it might be a good plan for 
those of us who foresee the failure of 
such laws to offer something upon which 
the busy-bodies may work. It may very 
well be that the following suggestion is 
not new but I have never heard it proposed 
so here is my Dawes Plan on the crime- 
with-firearms situation. 

Add to criminal codes a section which 
imposes an additional predetermined pen- 
alty upon conviction of a crime in the com- 
mission of which a firearm was used. This 
would discourage the criminal use of fire- 
arms without restriction of their legitimate 


Photographer: “SMILE, Oswald! It might be worse—only three got away" 





possession or use for sport or self- 
defense. 

In my opinion the anti-pistol laws pro- 
posed which make the possession of a pistol 
a crime would prove about as effective as 
have the so-called dry laws and for similar 
reasons. Harotp F. Dawes. 

Alaska. 

Editorial Note:—The above suggestion is con- 
sidered sound and practical by several crime 
authorities consu:ted by us. In some states 
additional penalties for the use of a firearm in 


committing a crime, already exist. 


Donkeys, Shanks, Firearms 


*DITOR Ovurtpoor Lire: Having read 
several of your articles written with 
the hope of enlightening a benighted pub- 
lic, I inclose clipping, from Los Angeles 
Examiner of May 6, which I believe will 
interest you: 
The clipping, from the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, is as follows: 


STATE WOMEN ASK U.S. BAN ON 
SALE OF ARMS 


Clubs Federation Drafts Petition Re- 
questing Government Help 
Suppress Lawlessness 

Emphasizing its uncompromising stand against 
rime conditions, the State Federation of Women’s 
moved yesterday to obtain national legis- 
for the suppression of organized lawless- 


Clubs 
lation 
ness 

The federation, in at the Ambassador 
Hotel, warmly recommended for approval this 
morning a resolution petitioning the Federal Gov- 
ernment to prohibit by law the sale of firearms. 


session 


It was conceded the resolution would be unani- 


mously adopted. It is sponsored by the Los 
Angeles district of the organization. 
BLAMED FOR SUICIDES 


Only through such a measure, it was pointed 
ut, can this country cope with the general prob 
lem of crime. The unrestricted distribution of 
firearms also was held responsible in large meas- 
ure for the growing suicide toll. 

Another resolution presented provides for an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution guaran- 
teeing equal rights for men and women. 


When, in heaven’s name, will these or- 
ganizations of Dumb Doras, Damned 
Donkeys, or whatever species under which 
they can be properly classified, learn to 
keep their fool mouths shut until they have 
acquired at least a rudimentary knowledge 
of the subject that they want to blah blah 
about ? 

These are the same breed of dubs that 
believe that the 18th Amendment has 
stopped the sale and consumption of alco- 
holic liquor. 

I assume that suicide by poison, illumi- 
nating gas, drowning, etc., has their full 
approval and endorsement. 

I’ll bet these benighted old hens pull the 
stockings off their old skinny shanks on 
the night of Dec. 24 and hang them up 
with implicit faith that Santa Claus will 
remember a “good girl.” 

Calif. Frank C. Brower. 


‘*Polluting Their Minds’’ 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—Just came from 

the Postoffice with the latest issue of 
Ovrtpoor Lire, for one of the boys we have 
here in the office. 

I still think that it should be a violation 
of the law to allow you fellows to mail 
out such magazines to anyone that is a 
poor, hard-working boy like this fellow 
is; and besides every boy in the office hasn't 
done a lick of work—and it is now 10 a. m. 
—until he has looked all through it. 

The whole outfit here are hunters, fish- 
ers and trappers. Heaven knows how they 
got this way, as I know that they have to 
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work seven days a week and 12 hours a 
day. Some of course work outside and 
I don’t know exactly where they are at all 
times, but the way they go wild about this 
booklet of yours, I am forming a good idea 
where they spend some of my time. 

Truthfully I looked at it first, and I 
doubt if I will be worth much the balance 
of the day. I want you to stop sending 
this bird Englert this Outrpoor Lire. He 
is the best man I’ve got and during these 
depressing times I need him every day. 

I will be glad to give you a subscription 
for life if that will be an incentive to get 
you to stop mailing these boys in my office 
these infernal magazines, polluting their 
minds during this period of the year when 
these things of nature are pulling them like 
a huge magnet. 

Will you kindly oblige? 


Okla. Harry Lyon. 


‘*Staggering’’ Shooting Days 
in the Duck Season 


4 DITOR Outdoor Life :—I have an idea 

relative to the duck hunting 
which I desire to bring to your attention, 
and should it meet your approval I trust 
you will give it publicity in your publica- 
tion. 

I suggest that if it is again found neces- 
sary to curtail the open season that three, 
or if necessary, two days each week be de 
clared the open season on ducks and geese, 
throughout the customary open 
This would enable all to have an oppor- 
tunity to hunt the birds at the time best 
suited to their particular locality. 

This plan would give about the same 
number of days open season as last year 
and would, I believe, create a better feeling 
among sportsmen. Geo. A. QurMpy. 


NE 


Editorial Note: — Some such plan as Mr. 
Quimby proposes has been under consideration 
by different groups of sportsmen for some time. 
The length and adjustments for the coming 
season will probably depend on the recommen- 
dations of the Secretary of Agriculture’s new 
Advisory Board. There seems every likelihood 
that the short emergency season of last fall 
will not be continued, and that some plan of 
“staggering’’ shooting days may be adopted. 

Sen. Harry B. Hawes, Vice-Chairman of the 
Senate Committee which has been investigating 
the waterfowl situation, has made the following 
suggestions on the waterfowl season. (cf. OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, June, 1932, page 33): 

1. Limit the open season to either 45 or 60 
days, between October Ist and January Ist; bag 
limit 15; spring shooting prohibited. 

2. Time to be uniform for all States. The 
exact date for each State to be determined by 
the Biological Survey after consultation wit 
and upon the advice of the State Game officials 
of each State. 

3. The period to be agreed upon to be divided 
into hours (between sunrise and sunset); the 
hours of shooting, each day, on rest days, to be 
determined by the Biological Survey after con- 
sultation with and upon the advice of the State 
Game officials of each State. 


season 


season. 


Wants Shooting for Public 


| Dgtee Outdoor Life:—We must 
establish shooting preserves for the 
private citizen who has not the money to 
buy a membership in a duck hunting club, 
one who loves to hunt ducks and geese, and 
who in all probability is a darned sight 
better sportsman than the millionaire who 
sits in a steam heated blind and shoots 
over a baited pen. Let the government 
realize that the poor man is human and 
enjoys this sport as well as the man who 
could buy a thousand acres of marsh and 
never miss the money. 

I have always admired your magazine 
for the unflinching stands that it has taken 
in the interests of true sportsmen and only 
hope that a million others will find it out. 

Til. Ss. P. W. 


“plans for a 





Book Reviews 


Camps in the Woods, by Augustus D. Shep- 
ard, A. L. A. Architectural Book Pub. Co., 
Inc., New York. 96 pages, 9% x 12%, il- 
lustrated. $6. 
The ‘“‘camps’” described in_ this beautifully 

illustrated volume are really summer homes in 

the woods, well-built and completely furnished 
with all modern conveniences. It is 
not a book of tent and log shack camps. 

with materials and _ construction 
text and photographs clearly ex- 

plain phase of building better-class log 

structures that are capable of serving as year- 


dwellings 


Beginning 
me thods, the 
every 


round homes. The section devoted to fireplaces 
is especially comprehensive and _ splendidly il- 
lustrated. Instructions for building the typical 
short camp flue that draws without smoking is 
worth special mention. There are several pages 
of fireplace fixtures and tool designs. Plans of 
woodcraft lighting fixtures in artistic combina- 


tions of wrought iron and peeled poles are in- 
cluded in the chapter describing rustic furniture 
and harmonious furnishings. At the back are 
woods gymnasium, icehouse and 
cooler, tennis court, water-wheel power and light- 
ing plant and system for sewage disposal. 

The author has capably accomplished his 
purpose, as suggested in the foreword by Robert 
W. Chambers, of teaching how one can build in 
the woods and enhance, not deface or vex, na- 
ture—that surely is genius.—Maurice H. Decker. 
Memo—Go Fishing, by Bob Becker. Bobbs- 

Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 341 pages. 4. 

There must be plenty of zest in life for a 
likely to find on his desk any morning a 

ordering him to Florida or Alaska for 
the sole purpose of fishing. ‘‘Memo—Go Fish- 
ing’’ presents the most entertaining angling ex- 
periences of the ‘‘Woods and Waters” editor 
of the Chicago Tribune. 

Bob Becker’s latest book pays tribute to prac- 
tically every American fighting fish but he 
frankly confesses an unalterable predilection for 
the black bass and the several bass chapters in 


man 


memo 


his book, especially the story of three days on 
Unknown Lake, are marked by an_ infectious 
enthusiasm which warms the heart of the ang- 


The central thread of Becker’s life 
much to go fishing himself as 
with his vast audience the joys and 
the facts of fishing—and he shares as well as he 


fishes.—P. K. Whipple. 


reader. 
been not so 


ling 
has 


to share 


fy R&R. C. 
224 pages, 


Adventures of a Deep-Sea Angler, 
Grey. Harper & Bros., New York. 
thoroughly illustrated. $7.50. 
Readers of Ourpoor Lire have for years en- 

joyed the deep-sea angling thrills shared with 

them by Zane Grey and his brother, “R. C.” 

They will enjoy, too, this large and fascinating 

book in which R. C. Grey tells of swordfishing 

on the California coast, angling in the Galapagos 

Archipelago, tuna-fishing in the Atlantic and 

searching New Zealand and the South Sea Is- 

land waters for big game fish. The final chapter, 

“Seven Broadbills in One Year,” is not only a 

fitting conclusion for a great book but it is also a 

record as yet unequalled. 

Boyways, by A. E. Hamilton. John Day Co., 
New York. 238 pages. $2.50. 

Leaves from a camp director’s diary. 
comfortable book for those interested 
and who isn’t? 


A chatty, 
in boy 
guidance 


Butterfly and Moth Book, by Ellen Robertson- 
Miller. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
285 pages, profusely illustrated. $2.50. 

A revised and enlarged edition of a popular 
work intended more for the nature lover than for 
the scientist. 


The Ford Model A Car, by Victor W. Page. 
Norman W. Henley Pub. Co., New York City. 
545 pages, illustrated. $2. 

A practical treatise, explaining the principles 
of all parts of the Model A Ford, with instruc- 
tions for driving, maintenance, and repairing. 


Training the Dog, by Will Judy. 
Co., Chicago. 123 pages, illustrated. 


Judy Pub. 
$1.50. 


A vivacious treatment of all dog problems, in 
Will Judy’s inimitable manner. Sample chapters: 
Do Dogs Reason? Some Training Don'ts; Train- 
ing to Come; Heeling; Teaching Tricks; The 
Dog in Sickness. 











conducted hy 


” A..F. Hochwalt 


Training the Wolf and Fox Dog 


By Ben East 


P IN the northern peninsula’ of 

Michigan, where I do a fair share of 

my hunting, a few hunters have dogs 
especially trained for running wolves and 
coyotes. It’s great sport, in fact about as 
packed with thrills as anything I know. 

The hunters break their dogs not to cold 
trail. They take the wolf track on snow- 
shoes and walk him up with the dogs at 
heel. When the quarry is jumped the dogs 
are let go. That means fresh hounds 
against a fresh wolf and the wolf has a 
mighty short start. The hunting is done 
only when the snow is deep enough to make 
hard going for anything off snowshoes, 
and with the wolf breaking trail for the 
dogs, the chase is pretty sure to end badly 
for him. 

Obviously a lot of effort must be spent 
in training dogs for this work. A hound 
that takes a cold trail is useless, for at his 
first outcry the wolf would be off his bed 
and gone, with a lead of maybe a mile or 
two, and the dogs would never come up 
with him. 

Most important of 
coyote dogs—they are 
red fox as well—must be trained not to 
break on a deer track even though the 
chase takes them through the very heart of 
a deer yard. Seasoned fox hunters who 
frequent deer country tell me this is one of 
the most difficult problems encountered in 
training fox hounds, and it seems to me 
worth while to pass on the training methods 
of Ray Walker, one of the most success- 
ful coyote hunters in the upper peninsula 
of Michigan. Walker’s methods are original 
and I am sure other dog owners will be 
interested in them. And I can testify that 
they get results. Walker’s hounds will trail 
in his snowshoe tracks for hours while 
he “walks up” a coyote from its daytime 
bed, never paying any attention to the 
cold trail until the brush wolf is put into 
fresh flight. And a coyote must lead them 
into a maze of deer trails indeed, if he 
hopes to shake these hounds from his heels. 

Here are Walker's 
training methods de- 
scribed in his own 
words: 

The successful 
training of a good 
wolf or fox dog is a 
lot more up to the 
dog than to the train- 
er. I usually start to 
break in a young dog 
at the age of seven 
months to a year, de- 
pending on the tem- 
perament of the dog. 

[If he is of a ner- 
vous type it is best 
to wait until he is a 
year old before start- 
ing him in to run. 
You cannot scold or 
whip a nervous dog. 
sy doing so you 
would spoil him en- 
tirely for hunting. A 


all, these wolf and 
used occasionally on 


dog of a quiet nature can be worked much 
younger successfully as he will stand for 
more disciplining when he needs it. 


I ALWAYS keep my young dog with me 
until the fox or wolf is started and then 
turn him loose on the hot track. If he 
runs a short distance and comes back I do 
not let him run all over the woods. Instead 
I make him stay with me until the kill is 
made or the animal holed. This gives a 
young dog some idea of what you want him 
to hunt. When he has been on two or three 
kills he will usually run with the other 
dogs. 

The young dog just learning to hunt will 
sometimes over-run the tracks, and being 
ambitious and excited will then take the 
first track he finds whether it be a deer, 
rabbit or fox. In such a case never go 
away and leave the pup running. This is 
your chance to make or break your hunting 
dog. 

The older dog or dogs in the pack will 
pick up the fox or wolf track and go on. 
I always stay with the pup until I can catch 
him. Then if possible I take him back 
to the track where he made his mistake 
and keep him with me until I come within 
hearing of the other dogs and then turn 
him loose again. 

3y working him in this fashion he soon 
becomes an ideal running companion for 
other dogs. After he is trained with the 
pack and knows what kind of game he is 
after it is time to take him out by himself 
and teach him to depend on himself instead 
of following the other dogs. 

Put him on a fox or wolf track and fol- 
low him. He will likely go a short ways 
and come back to see if you are coming. 
Always make sure that the track is fresh 
enough that he can scent it, then send him 
on and repeat this until the fox is jumped. 
The dog will do the rest. 

In cold trailing if he should happen to 
break on a rabbit, deer or other game, 
never call him off the track and then whip 


Which way did he go? 


him. If you do the dog is likely to get the 
impression that he is being punished for 
coming to you when you called him—in 
other words, for minding you. 

A better way is to get behind a tree 
where he is coming through, throw a stick 
or snowball to attract his attention and ask 
him sharply what he is doing. You can 
catch him now without calling him. Take 
a keen switch and whip him soundly 
Don’t let him get away from you as this is 
your chance to correct him without making 
him afraid of you. If you whip him and 
let him go he will be likely to run home or 
to stay a safe distance from you. 

Put a leash on him and take him back to 
the track he was running. As soon as he 
gets scent of the track he will forget all 
about the whipping. Then give him the 
track again and if you can get that fox or 
wolf your dog will be pretty thoroughly 
broken in. 

When he makes a kill, 
him know 
come to 


him and 


He will 
expect of 


fuss over 
you are pleased. 
know what you 


let 
soon 


him. 


HEN working your dogs in a deer 

area if you have in the pack a dog 
two years old or more not thoroughly 
broken not to run deer you will find it next 
to impossible to break him if you let him 
run with the pack. Worst of all he is quite 
likely to get the other dogs in the notion 
of running deer also. 

When I have a dog of this kind I usually 
lead him and never let him go on a cold 
trail. When I have walked the fox or 
coyote up, or an experienced dog has 
jumped him, then I let the untrained dog 
go. A dog will seldom break from a hot 
track if he has fox blood in him. 

Work him in this manner until you have 
made a few kills and your dog gets the idea 
that you do not want to hunt deer. When 
you are leading him never let him tug at 
the leash and pull you along. Teach him 
to walk behind you by using a whip if 

necessary. I[n_ this 
way the dog _ will 
soon become used to 
walking behind you 
without a leash. 

The main object in 
training a dog is to 
teach him to mind in 
such a way that he 
will not become 
afraid of you. When 
he scents a_ fresh 
deer track and shows 
signs of wanting to 
go on it, discourage 
him by scolding, and 
if he still insists on 
taking it you may 
have to use the whip 
to make him under- 
stand that he is not 
to run deer. 

Never kick a dog 
or beat him with 
your hand or with 





a stick. It isn’t necessary in the first 
place and is likely to actually injure 
the dog. A keen switch is all the whip 
you need and don’t use that unless you have 
to. Treat the dog well, but make him obey 
orders. 

In many cases when a fox or wolf dog 
runs deer the hunter himself is to blame 
by starting the dog on too cold a track. 
On snow the dog will follow such a track 
by sight until he comes to a deer yard, 
and if he loses the track the hunter will sic 
him on and insist on him running. 

If the dog is ambitious he is likely to de- 
cide that his master wants him to run deer, 
since there is nothing else at hand. This 
job of training a dog to run fox or wolves 
in deer country without breaking on a deer 
track is one that takes a lot of patience and 
a lot of time. 

And, finally, a lot depends on the dog. 





The end of the hunt 


If the dog is nervous and excitable scold- 
ing or whipping is likely to spoil him for 
hunting, and if a dog of this type once gets 
started to running deer you can't break him. 

I wrote to a fox hunter once about a dog 
of this kind and advised him to give the 
dog a good-sized pellet of wolf poison just 
before starting out to hunt. I even offered 
to send him the pellets. That’s about the 
only cure I know for a real deer-running 
dog. 


‘*Rena”’ 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


CONTRARY to common impression, a 
great field trial winner may be a per- 
fect gun dog as well. A case in point is 
Superlette, white and liver pointer bitch, 
now seven years old, possessing an estab- 
lished reputation as one of the three great 
pointer bitches of all time. 

At least that is the way the field trial 
public looks upon her and no doubt her 
owner is immensely proud of her illustrious 
career, but deep down in his heart it is 
because of the excellent sport Superlette 
has afforded him in field shooting that he 
values her most highly. 

When A. G. C. Sage, New York sports- 
man, owner of a great stable of running 
horses, owner of a fine kennel of select 
gun dogs, owner of “Sedgefield,” his mag- 
nificent shooting preserve in Alabama, 
bought this puppy, some six years ago, he 
probably had no ambitions toward national 
fame in field trials for her. She was pur- 
chased primarily to augment his string of 
gun dogs down at “Sedgefield.” Around 
the kennel she was called “Rena.” Eliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning in one of her 
inimitable “Sonnets From the Portuguese,” 
sings, “call me by my pet name.” Prob- 
ably if Rena could have expressed her- 
self in human language she might have 
made the same request. At all events that 
is the name she had been known by to 
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those who know her well. To trainers 
Holloway and Morton at Sedgefield she is 
“Rena”; to those who have shot over her 
she is the same. To the world at large 
she is Superlette. 

“Rena” is one of a litter that was nomi- 
nated in the American Field Futurity of 
1926, but despite this fact Mr. Sage de- 
cided she was to be a shooting dog and a 
shooting dog she became. In her early 
training days she showed so much precoc- 
ity, such a keen nose, such superlative 
style and general class that her owner 
finally decided to allow her to start in the 
American Field Futurity for which she was 
eligible. 

“Rena” was registered as Superlette; a 
particularly well-chosen name tor one ot 
her quality. The stake took place at 
Vinita, Oklahoma, in November, 1926. The 
field was a large one, the caliber of the 
entries above par. “Rena” was in her best 
form on that day when she ran. She 
found birds like a veteran. She hunted 
those western hills with all the judgment 
of an experienced gun dog. She won with 
something to spare. The name of Super- 
lette went ringing down the field trial cor- 
ridors by reason of her great achievement 
and she returned to her kennel compan- 
ions down at “Sedgefield” with the proud 
title of American Field Futurity winner. 


ACK into the shooting dog string Super- 
lette was plain “Rena” once more— 
and what a delightful companion she was! 


What splendid days her owner and his 
friends has with her afield! How she 
could hunt! When Mr. Sage wished to 


show his friends a day of real shooting he 
invariably requisitioned “Rena.” No cover 
was too heavy, no hours too long for her. 
“Rena” took on wisdom with her years; 
she found joy in her work, and joy in a 
bird dog is always expressed in the style 
and character of his point. She was high- 
headed, high-tailed, intense, perfectly 
staunch on her game, steady to wing and 
shot and she handled kindly. 

But it seemed a pity to allow her to 
live her life in comparative obscurity when 
she had all the requisites of the first flight 
field trial dog. In 1929, when “Rena” was 
four years old, Mr. Sage decided to start 
her in the National Free-For-All Cham- 
pionship. She was in splendid form that 
year and in the preliminary one-hour heat 
she gave the gallery of riders a real thrill 
by her perfect performance and_ her 
statuesque beauty on point. In the finals 
she was called upon to run three hours. 
That exhibition was a revelation in sus- 
tained pace and range, as well as perfect 
finish on game. “Rena”’—or rather Super- 
lette, now—won the title of National Free- 
For-All Champion. Two years later she 
repeated and her name was engraved upon 
the sterling silver trophy for a second 
time. 

Then came her third success; this was at 
Holly Springs, Miss., on February 1, of 
the present year, when for the third time, 
she carried away the title, won the trophy 
outright for her owner, A. G. C. Sage, and 
established a record which placed her name 
in the class with those two other illus- 
trious pointer bitches, Mary Montrose and 
Becky Broom Hill. 

After her great achievement at Holly 
Springs, Superlette had still one more race 
to run. This was in the National Cham- 
pionship at Grand Junction, Tennessee, 
which took place during the first week in 
March. She ran her three-hour heat- 
and all dogs must run heats of this length 
in the Grand Junction event—on the very 
first day. True to her form, she ran an 
outstanding race and set a mark. The 
only dog pronounced her equal was Susque- 
hanna Tom. The two dogs were called 
for a final heat on Saturday morning of 


75 


that eventful week and all odds seemed in 
favor of Superlette. In a work-out, how- 
ever, two days before, she met with an 
injury. Leaping over a log she literally 
impaled herself upon a_ broken-off pine 
sapling, tearing a great gash in her side 
and injuring one of her forelegs. Four- 
teen stitches were required to close the 
wound. Her handler, Clyde Morton, was 
in despair, but he took a desperate chance. 
A strip of mattress sheeting was sewed 
around her body fastened by a breast strap 
to keep it in place. That was her condi- 
tion when she faced the judges on this 
stormy Saturday morning. Naturally she 
was handicapped, for though she made a 
brave effort her heart scarcely seemed to 
be in her work; but she ran her race 
finishing a close second to the eventual 
winner, Susquehanna Tom. She lost by 
a narrow margin, but was far from dis- 
graced, for her noble effort won more 
friends for her than she ever had before. 
That is likely to be her last appearance in 
public, for she is now in her eighth year. 

At home, down on the preserve in Ala- 
bama, she is still “Rena” and her owner 
hopes to have several more good seasons 
gunning over her. Yes, indeed, the high 
class gun dog may be a prominent field 
trial winner and “Rena” is a shining ex- 
ample. 


* 
Why is a ‘‘Runt’’? 
By Carl E. Smith 

I CAN recall the time when they used 
to say, “There is generally a runt in 
every litter”; meaning by the word “runt” 
an undersized individual of more or less 
value, who got the “leavin’s” in everything, 
and looked it. If by chance a litter had 
no such individual, they said with astonish- 
ment, “Not a runt among them,” as if that 

were something to be wondered at. 

Later observation, though, of many large 
and small litters I have raised, has led me 
to believe that runts are usually unneces- 
sary, and caused by lack of care; runts are 
usually not born so, but made so. Seldom 
do you see a litter very much uneven at 
birth, though it’ does happen sometimes— 
usually where the bitch has not been fed 
or cared for rightly, however. And even 
when pups are born undersized it is some 
times possible to even them up in size, 
later, by favoring the underlings. 

Right now, I happen to have a litter of 
eleven fine pups, born just a week ago 
from an imported bitch which is noted for 
her large and fine litters. As I can feed 
them in addition to their mother’s milk in 
a few days, I should like to raise them all 
if I can, as they are all even in size, quite 
uniform in correct points, with markings 
all okeh. On the third day (which is the 
dangerous day to watch for) I noticed that 
one little fellow was not quite up to par 
in the matter of pep, and seemed inclined 
to want to sleep it off to one side by him- 
seli—a dangerous proceeding in a three- 
day-old pup. Upon looking him over and 
feeling his side, I noticed he was not nearly 
so full as the others. (You can test their 
abdominal response by giving a_ gentle 
pinching of the abdomen between the thumb 
and fore finger, and tell by their muscular 
reaction whether they are full or empty.) 
So I began to favor this little fellow, and 
each day see to it that he gets an espe- 
cially good chance to nurse well two or 
three times a day, besides the times when 
he chances to do well in competition with 
the ten others. Already, this little chap 
who was decidedly “under” has come up 
until you can hardly distinguish him from 
the others. Such undernourished pups 
would otherwise soon die or become the 
runts that tag along in size and develop- 
ment behind the others, and make an un- 
even looking litter. Sometimes, we give 
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A litter of equally developed puppies 


a few drops of warm cow’s milk with a 
little cod liver oil in it to these undersized 
pups, just before giving them their special 
chance to nurse their mother; this extra 
feeding must be done with care at that early 
age, and is best given with a medicine 
dropper, but can be done with teaspoon if 
done carefully and without injury to the 
mouth and gums, as they will quit nursing 
if that occurs. 

Sometimes the “runts” are the result of 
having more than their share of the worms 
present in the family. Such individuals 
then must have an extra worming, perhaps, 
besides the regular worming that pups 
should have about every six or eight weeks 
until they are six months old 

If a pup gets undersized a bit, 
of extra care during nursing time, and in 
spite of extra worming, there is still a 
chance to favor him with a bit extra by 
feeding him the best bone and flesh build- 
ing foods after he is weaned. I have seen 
more than one undersized pup brought up 
to normal and average by a bit of extra 
thought and feeding care after he was a 
weanling. 

Occasionally, as I said at the outset, you 
will find an out-and-out “runt” which is 
just naturally a sort of dwarfed individual 
that no amount of extras will bring up to 
par; but usually the runt pup reflects his 
owner’s lack of experience, or lack of 
knowledge and care 


in spite 


> 
Queries 
Bringing Up Beagle Puppies 

Editor My has a litter of four puppies 

at this month old The moth 
good rabbit dog and 
time I bought her 
puppies the best 
stock, 
training the puppies? 
What book 
efforts ? 


beagle 
writing are a 
years old and a 
was perfectly trained at the 
I would like to these 
training possible as they are of very 
what age shall I 

1 beagle be taught to 

aid me in my 


is three 


give 
good 
start 
retrieve? 
you recommend to 


Since the mother is a_ well-trained 
advisable to take 
them follow her 
them 
They 
them early 
be started 
that 
yard 


mother and puppies 
about in the fields; 
taken out at the 
ways of the 
Actual 
are older 
them 
breaking, such as 
names, to come at call and 
accomplishments that come 
this 
avoided 


can safe ly be 


soon learn the 


giving experience 
until they 


will 


train nust not 
It is ken for 
the ordinary 1 


them 


granted you give 
essons in 
teaching their 
the many other little 
under the head of 
Gunshyness can be 
When they are 
food, begin by 
little 
where they 


preliminary teaching 


by beginning 
their attention is 
using a cap pistol, 
distance from the 
are engaged. In time they will 
accustomed to the sound and you will be 
a heavier load. It must be re- 
that the sound of firearms 
with They should 


early 
feeding and 
pon their 
some 


ing the gun at 


1 
fir 
place 
b 


ecome 
} 


able to introduce 


membered, however, 


should be introduced caution 


for gunshyness is acquired 
dog need ever become 

handled when he is 
natural retrievers, but 


be frightened, 
by wrong methods. No 
gunshy if he is properly 
young. Beagles are not 
some may be taught to do so. A good book for 
your guidance is “‘Beagles and Beagling,’’ which 
may be obtained through our book department.— 


A. F. 
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“Know Your Dog” 
Editor:—My female which is a little 
than three months old refuses to sleep at 
She sleeps under a neighbor’s house with 
I have a 


cocker, 
more 
home. 
another spaniel puppy that lives there. 
clean box at the back of the house with a 
screened-in enclosure and put the dog in 
The worst of it is that for about 
half an hour after she has been put into this 
enclosure she howls and barks so much that she 
everybody in the neighborhood and _ be- 
wakes about five o'clock in the 
begins the same racket and keeps 
it up until I let her out. Do know of any 
way I can induce this pup to stay at home? 
When I call the puppy will not come to me 
feels the urge. How make her 


ee 


nice, 
small 
that at night. 


disturbs 
sides this she 
morning and 
you 


she 


unless she can I 


obey me ?—W. 
must take is to 
bond of 
charge 
Dogs, and 
crave love, 


first 
There 
and 


Answer The 
know 
pathy 
you can 
cially 
sympathy and 
puppy seeks the 
its own kind when it 
Make a chum of your puppy; 
let her know you are sympathetic 
establish such a bond of 
may expect better 
from the 
believe she is 


step you 
must be a 
little 


results. 


your dog. 
between 
expect to get 
puppies of so tender an age, 
companionship. It is no wonder 
companionship of one of 
little at home. 
gain her confidence; 
and when you 
between 


sym- 


you your before 


espe- 


your 
obtains so 


harmony 
Give her a 
general tone of your 
letter I do not getting it now. It 
wonder that when shut her 
from all contact with humans as well as her 
kind. It is no wonder she sleeps where she 
conditions more congenial. It is not the 
home that appeals to a puppy but the love 
that are extended. When you 
at night see that she is first fed 
and then have her bed comfortable and try to 
make her understand that this is her place to 
stay. In the mornings it is natural that she be- 
gins howling at five o'clock; she is hungry; hun- 
gry for food and companionship. Have you ever 
noticed how most any boy who is normal and 
has a love for animals can train a dog to do 
most anything? It is because there is a bond of 
sympathy between the two. Furthermore you 
must realize that a puppy three months old is 
little more than a baby. When you have gained 
the puppy’s confidence will find that she 
will come to you when call her. Now her 
instinctive impression is that if she comés to you 
it means isolation and loneliness. The one worth- 
while step in dog culture is to understand them.— 
A. F. 


can 
you, you results. 
fair chance, for 
is no she howls you 
away 
own 
finds 
fancy 
and sympathy 
put her to bed 


you 
you 





Next Month—A homey, intimate, 


. ” 
Paddling Our Own Canoe 
By May L. Buscn 
But the editor wrote, in accepting it: “It is not once 
in five years that such a story, told by a woman, 
interests me; I confess, therefore, to a very refreshing 
thrill upon completing your narrative of canoeing 
in Canada with your sister. It has a charm all its 
own, and I expect our readers to think so too’ 


undramatic account 








Aealth 


of your Dog 
pti as Be by 


A.A.Hermann.DVS. 


Heart Trouble and Asthma 
Question :- 
months old 


—I have a fox hound about 
that is troubled with 
breath after running a short distance, 
head well up and heart palpitation 
Can you tell me what the trouble is 
a treatment ?—S. S. T., Va. 


eightee: 
shortness of 
holding 

noticeable 
and suggest 


Answer:—Your fox hound evidently has leak 
age of the valves of the heart and possible asthma 
Some day his breathing may be suddenly relieved 
by death, following over-exertion. If he does not 
have a faulty conformation (narrow chest) or 
close inbreeding, I would look for an infection 
in the gums,or tonsils, or it may be a condition 
resulting from a distemper or pneumonia infec 
tion. Remove the cause if possible and build up 
the constitution with regulated exercise and nu 
tritious natural foods and environment. See that 
the dog is not too fat; a fat dog has mvch diffi 
culty in breeding and breathing. 
Compound tablet, Dr. Kerr, 
Dohme Company, three times 


Give one Cardiac 
made by Sharp & 
daily.—A. A. H 


Warts and Cancers 
—I have a bird dog that has 
on his leg: it looks like a wart 
of your Is there such a thing as 
wart and is there any cure for it? I would ap 
preciate an answer.—V. F. T., Okla. 


Question: a growtl 
about the size 


finger. a cance! 


Answer: Dogs have warts very frequently and 
small and not unsightly can be ignored 
They often become malignant and multiply rapid! 
dogs. True carcinomas, adenomas 
melonomas and _ other 


S are very common on dogs more 


when 


in aged 
lipomas, rapid-growing 
tumor than twelve 
years old and often cause the death of the 
Such tumors can be successfully removed by a 
skilled surgeon; when 
strong tendency to multiply and other 
after are removed.—A. A. H. 


animal 
numerous they show a 
S grow more 
rapidly some 
Tape-worm 
Question My dog has tapeworms and I seen 
unable to get rid of them. Must I kill her? 
W. M. C., Calif. 


Answer:—It should not be 
your dog on account of 
infestation by 


necessary to kill 
tapeworms Prevent ré 
fleas 


variety 


which are the 
Thoroughl 
earthworms and 
variety. Destroy 
adhere to the hai 
may 


removing 
host of one 
rabbit meat as the 
rabbit are the host of another 
the fesus and segments that 
around the tail, each segment 
ova. The tapeworm of the dog is not 
mankind. When 
hours and 
ten days to remove the next crop of 
they reach sexual maturity and 
crop of Be sure to use a 
remedy as the usual vermifuges do not remove 
the heads of the tapeworms. % grain Arecoline 
20 pounds weight will often rid the 
with the repeated dose in ten days 


intermediate 
‘ : 
COOK all 


) 


contain 350 
considered 
transmissable to worming, diet 


for twenty-four always repeat ir 
worms before 
third 


tapeworm 


listribute a 


ova. speci fic 


for each dog 
ompletely 


A. A. H 


Effect of Early Sickness on Teeth 
-The enamel on the 
seven-months-old 
badly 


teet! 
appears 
around 
properly 


be 


Question: permanent 


of my springer spaniel 
chipped in a circular 
each tooth. The tip and the 
covered with pure white enamel. The space 


tween appears discolored.—C. L. M., Mont. 


Answer :—The 
month sometime 
months. 
pression, 


to be band 


base are 


dog was sick for 
between the age of 
You may have 
sore eyes, loss of appetite, 
coughing or almost any 
whatever. During her illness no enamel 
deposited upon the embryonic tooth 
during that interval and none will ever 
the denuded area. It is usually regarded as a 
sign that the dog has had and has 
from an attack of distemper. If this be 
is doubly valuable as being reasonably 
that dread fatal malady. Such teeth appear 
as strong as normal teeth and chewing daily on a 
beef neck bone will keep them nicely polished 
and healthy.—A. A. H. 


perhaps a 
four to 
observed de 
diarrhoea, 


seven 
sneezing or symptoms 
was 
‘ ° 

torming 
form on 


recovered 

true she 
immuné to 
just 








‘SnakeLore 


by W.A.Bevan 


Advises Indigo Snake for a Pet 
Editor:—From your column I judge that you 
a friend of the bull snake, and 

ich appreciate the name and address of 

who in a position to supply me 

two of the interesting creatures. What 

I expect to pay and you might give me any 

cial hints on care that occur to you.—R. C., 

Mr. Robert F. 
San 


Antonio, 
at from 


are 
any 
one 
may 
spe- 
Pa. 
Harvey, 1200 South 

can supply you with 
$3 to $5 each. This is a 

[middle of January] to be buying 
because they have all been in 
time and are not feeding well. 
summer is the best time to buy 
which you wish to keep. The 
prairie bull snake, will only eat 

prey—small animals or birds. In- 

called ‘“‘blue bulls’? by showmen, 

blacksnakes in south Texas and “‘gopher snakes” 


is 


Answer :— 
a... 
snakes 
time 
snakes 
tivity for 
Spring early 
hull snakes 
ow bull, or 
m-blooded 


igo snakes, 


Flores 
bull 

os 
hull cap- 
some 
or 


yel- 


Georgia and Florida, are omnivorous feeders 
and very hardy in captivity; they are cannibals 
nd so can be fed snakes of other species. These 
snakes are plentiful in south Texas in the late 
fall and Mr. Harvey has a big stock on hand 

meet the heavy demand of the show trade in 
the spring. The Indigo snake is the largest snake 


this country, often attaining a length of over 
nine feet. You can get a nice specimen from 
x to seven feet long for $5 or $6. If you wish 


snake 
You can either 


I shall be 


now I would suggest an Indigo. 
write to Mr. Harvey directly or 
pleased to take care of the matter for 
ou as I am well acquainted with him. 

[ want everyone to know snakes better, but 
cannot work up enthusiasm over the idea of many 
keeping snakes in captivity because of the diffi- 

ilty of proper feeding. My advice to everyone 
is to start out with the Indigo snake on 
of the snake’s docility and hardihood 
fact that it eats almost any live food. 
Indigo would be the first choice 
who knows snakes.—W. A. B. 


Rattlesnake Bite Treatment 

Editor :—Please 
on the 
hack rattlers: 

(1) Relative size and length of average full 
grown specimen of each. (2) Average distance 
I fangs of each. (3) Distance between 
fangs of largest specimens of each. (4) Is a 
given amount of venom from the Texas specimen 
deadly than from the Florida specimen or 
versa, both specimens being full-grown and 
n the same physical condition? (5) In the 
treatment of snake bite by mechanical suction, 
what per cent more effective is immediate, 
pared with delayed treatmesat that is, begin 
treatment in one minute versus thirty minutes? 
6) In one minute versus one hour? (7) In 
minutes versus thirty minutes? (8) In five 
minutes versus one hour? (9) In five minutes 
two hours? (10) Would high pressure 
say six pounds—be more effective than 
pounds ’?’—J. H. W., Fla. 
~—Texas diamond-backs 5% 
long are big fellows. 
ong rare but not 


to buy a 
\ 


account 
and the 
As a pet 
of 


the 
€ 


anyone 


give me following information 
subject of Texas, and Florida diamond- 


etween 


more 


vice 


com- 


hive 


ersu: 
uction 


three 


to 6 feet 
Speciments up to 7 feet 
unknown. Large Florida 
liamond-backs will run from 6 to 8 feet, so I 
think it fair to say that the Florida rattlers are 
about 1/5 larger than the Texas species. If the 

omparison is made a weight instead of a 
length basis the Floridans will have a greater ad- 
vantage—probably about 25 per cent. 

Quantity for quantity, the venoms are about the 
in virulence. 

The fangs are about 1” apart in the big rattlers. 
I have no measurements, so cannot give you ex- 
act figures. 

The relative effectiveness of immediate and de- 
layed treatment of snake bite by incision and 
suction cannot be expressed in exact figures; too 
factors 


Answer: 


are 


on 


ame 


many are involved. The quicker a case 
s treated, the better will be the result. A poten- 
ally lethal case may give less trouble if treated 


mmediately than 
reatment. 
many 


a less severe case with delayed 
Stction alone is not sufficient in 
Blood transfusion is frequently the 
life-saver. Like many other things in medicine 
and surgery, snake bite cannot be treated success- 
fully by simply referring to a few directions ap- 
plicable to all cases. 

Suction, to be effective, is a long, slow job and 
nothing is to be gained by using high pressure. 
High-power suction sickeningly unpleasant.— 
W. A. B 


cases. 


is 


would | 
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Thousands of dog owners rely on Ser- 
geant’s Dog Book as they do on Ser- 
geant’s Dog Medicines. Write for your 


free copy of the Dog Book. It gives full 
information on the care of dogs. Free 
advice. Write fully. Feed Sergeant’s 
Dog Food. It builds strength. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


Sergeants 


MEDICINES 
AND FOOD | 


Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO. _NEWBURGH. N. Y. 


When Writing 
Please Mention 
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. F 
Ken-L-Ration contains real 
meat — fresh, life- promoting 
red meat—not waste meat nor 
pieces of scrap. Itis prepared 
under U.S. Inspection. Thatis 
why it is famous for its quality. 
Thatis why carefuldog owners 
will not accept uninspected 
dog foods nor imitations of 
Ken-L-Ration. Sold by quality 
dealers everywhere. 

Send us a Ken-L-Ration label 


for FREE booklet of Dog 
autobiographies. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
112 Peoples Ave., Rockford, ILL 


THE DOG 


FOOD SUPREME 
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HERMOSA KENNELS 
JULY PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 


Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 
Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 

Purebred Unpedigreed St. Bernards 


DR. A. A.. HERMANN 
Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 























The Bird Dog’s le Palace 


Comrontaate, convenient and attractive, it is one of the 
most highly praised possessions of the American Sports- 
men’s equipment. Clamps rigidly on the running-board of 
any car, and is adjustable so that it does not touch the body. 

Price $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for the 
2-dog size. Suitable for large pointers or setters as well as 
other breeds, and is adjustable to fit all cars. Alsoa De Luxe 
trunk rack model. Price $20.00. 

Mfd. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 

Golden City, Missouri 








White Collie Pups ae 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 


Free Catalogue. 
Comrade FarmKennels 
Galion, Ohio 








WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 
by Prize Winners, sired by 
®|/CH. EDEN ARISTOCRAT 
— Strong, healthy, pla ule Best PAL and 

CHILD DOG: Verviers 
safe delivery. General ae at Stud, $25. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 





















FIRST 
AID 


Doctors and snake experts 
recommend suction as the most 
effective first aid treatment 
for snake bite. The compact 
Venex Snake Bite Pocket 
Packet contains a _ sturdy 
glass suction tube, U. 8. Ar- 
my tourniquet, lancet, anti- 
septic swab, aromatic spirits 
of ammonia for shock treat- 
ment and a paper drinking 
cup. Complete in a pocket size metal, 
proof and waterproof container. 

Manufactured by the largest safety equipment house in 
the West If your dealer cannot supply sent prepaid for 
Money back if not entirely sa‘ 


D.W.KING CO., Call Building, San Francisc San Francisco 
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J ACTUALLY KILLS us Fleas 


merely stupepying them 


PULVEX is guaranteed to free your dog and cat of 
fleas and lice and keep them off for days. Safe, even if 
swallowed; non-irritating ; odorless; pleasant and easy 
to use. The world’s biggest selling flea powder. At all 
drug stores, pet shops, or direct from William Cooper & 
Nephews, Inc., Dept. B-173, 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 


PULVEX 





SOLD ON A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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Birds par Animals 


/FUR peers | 








BIG PROFITS in og. C CHINCHILLA and 
NEW ZEALAND W: WHITE fur rabbits FOR 
US on contract backed by eighteen years of service 


PROFITS es by salsing an animal that 


young yearly,for which 


WE PAY YOU ‘$1. 00 TO $6.50 EACH 


ree is (Rpatreted book, , souien and ? of FUR 
STAHL'S $ OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 135 8 Holmes Park, Mo. 


MAKE MONEY 











Raise Rex for us. We pay up to $12.00 
each for all you raise. Send 25c for full 
information and contract that explains 


everything. 


THE EASTERN gaged hd 
New Freedom, Pa. No. 1, Box K. 











Pheasant Eggs 


We now have for sale ten varieties of eggs Prompt 
shipments with fertility guaranteed. Free Folder. 
Ri4, Troy, Ohio 


HIGHLAND PHEASANTRY, 


MONEY'-RABBITS | 
Raise HIMALAYANS FUR ease 


From INDIA 
Make a A Morey 


coking Fur Rabbits. 
Ror ilies ill fies inerae ged for mi ine. 
toa HERN hue age 













We 
Send 10¢ TODAY 


iDENCE, MISSOURI 


PHEASANT AND QUAIL EGGS Mongolian $2.50 

Chinese $2.00. California Valley or Native Quail $3.00 
dozen From finest stock Postage paid Rearing and 
hatching instructions with each order. Caldwell & 
Gregory Amory, Miss 























FLYING SQUIRRELS—Cutest Pets Mated pair $3.50 
two pairs $6.00, prepaid safe delivery anywhere guar 
anteed Booklet Wildwoods Fur Farm, Woodville, | 
Texas nee ‘ a 
EGGS AND BREEDING STOCK Pheasants—Reeves, 
Amherst, Golden, Silver, Melanistic, Ringnecks; Quail, 
Buff Cochin Bantams Karl Palmer, MeKeesport, Pa. 
NEW ZEALAND Rabbits, Mature, $3.00 each, “Guaran- 
teed Standard; English Ring Neck Pheasant Eggs, 
$2.00 Dozen Prepaid LAMBEDIN FARM. Be loit, Wis 
RINGNECK PHEASANT eggs $10 a hundred 90 per 
cent fertility. Young pheasants after August 1 at cde 
pression prices Dunbar Game Farm, Fremont, Indiana 
YUKON MINK LITERATURE Youngsters at right 
prices Also Muskrats, Fitch, Skunk, et LaBar's 
Yukon Mink Farm, Austin, Minn __ 7-2 
RINGNECK PHEASANTS, pure bred stock Selected 
Birds Eggs 15, $2.25; hundred $13.50 Maekr’s 
Pheasant Farm, Flatonia, Texas be ~ 
EGGS—BREEDING STOC K—Fancy Pheasant—Ringz- 
necks—Mutants—Silkies—Ducks. Paramount Game 
Farm, Martinsville, Indiana, aay: ____—*8-2 
FOR SALE—Minks, squirrels, raccoons, foxes, ferrets, 
muskrats, skunks, wolf pups, opossums B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn 6-2 


turkey, 
delivered 


TURKEN EGGS—half 


half chicken, the coming 
breed $3.00 for 13 i 


Chas. Rue, Minerva, 


uml | or 


cheapest and most effective you can buy. 





Ohio. 


FANCY PHEASANT eggs, dirt cheap 
est quality, lowest price. Mr 
Ohio 
CANADA 
Low prices. 
Mass. 
FIFTEEN 
dog training, 


Guaranteed high- 
Mareen, Wickliffe, 


Bre - for decoys 
Bl Brockton, 








Calls 
Marston 


GEESE and Black 
Fred Jones, 





for 
Wis 

6-3 
Males 


6-3 


and dark, 
La Valle, 


large 
Klett, 


MALE COONS 
$10.00 each 


extra 
F. 





BRED FEMA 
$2.50. _H. 


LE FERRETS $5.00 each C. 0. D. 
Almendinger, Rocky Ridge, Ohio. 














Virginia Bob White, $5.00 per doz. J 
Kenbridge, Va. 

BULL frogs. Profitable Write Guy 
Ark | 


QUAI AIL 

R. Bacon, 
RAISE JUMBO 
Brashears, Combs, 


EGGS 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preced- 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 
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Kennels 


BLUE BLOODED 
lish and American Champion Adcombe Yakoob, x 
Elysian Elf, Winning Daughter of that great English 
and American Champion Nuthill Dignity. Another litter, 


Sire, Eng- 





REAL springer puppies. 








Sire, Dilkusha Duke, a near champion son of cham 
pion Dilkusha Roy, x Champion Dilkusha Velvet out of 
Elysian Blossom a winner and great worker. Time pay- 
ments, pedigree and dam’s winnings upon request. Will 
work this fall. Robt. Elliott, Calexico, Calif 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS, genuine curly coated, rat- 
tails Puppies all ages, youngsters, trained dogs 
Always on hand. All breeding from working strains, 
registered stock. Largest, finest kennel in America. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif tf 


COONHOUND 








$40.00 buys thoroughly trained four 

year old female coonhound redhbone and bluetick breed 

mixed Fifteen «days trial with written money back 
Tony Dalton, Hazel, Ky 


guarantee 





OORANG AIREDALE and Cocker Spaniel pedigreed 
puppies from best and oldest strains in the world 

Prices $20.00 to $35.00 each Safe delivery and satis- 

faction guaranteed LaRue Kennels, LaRue, Ohio 





nicely started two year old 
help tree several coons 
and bluetick breed 


COONHOUND 

male coonhound treeing good 
and opossums last season recdbone 
Robert Lewis, Hazel, Ky 


$15.00 buys 





SPRINGER SPANIELS, workers and winners, trained 














dogs, broods, and six wonderful litters of pups, quality 
stock priced right. Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa 
Washington, 7-6 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPS—Eucene Ghost and Nash- 
ville Bean breeding Males $12.90, females $10.00 
Ship ¢« OO D Inspection Clyde Lighty, Cullom, 
Illinois 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, the ideal dog for Pheasants 
Hunters, retrievers, beautiful and intelligent. Young 
sters priced to sell Comrade Farm Kennels, Galion, 
Ohio. 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies. pedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. MHer- 


mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 





A LITTER of GENUINE Buffalo coated Chesapeakes, 
guaranteed, money refunded. Wonderful coats. No bet 
ter in America Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, Minn 





GREYHOUND REGISTERED DOGS, and bitches. The 

















kind you beat the other fellow with. Breeding tells 
Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
IRISH TERRIERS. SCOTTISH Terriers Wire haired 
fox terriers. "als, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
guards Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind t 
IRISH AND ENGLISH  setters—heautiful puppies and 
grown dogs, championship breeding; some trained 
John Thayer, South Byron, N : 
THREE HIGH-CLASS HOUNDS trained on coon, skunk 
and opossum. Trial Also young Red Bone hounds 
Arthur Sampey, _ Springfield, _ Mo. ae 5-3 
FOR SALE—St Bernard puppies, large, beautiful, 
registered. Children’s companion and guard. Herbert 
Hoban, Jr., Waldron, Ind 
POINTERS, SETTERS, SPRINGER Spaniels, grown 
dogs, puppies, papers, minimum prices Julius Rine- 
hart, Madison Lake, Minn 
FOR ~~ ee puppies, Strongheart bloodlines. 
Shipped C D. on approval. Thomas Dailey. 
Hannaford, N ». 7-6 





SPRINGER SPANIELS. IDEAL PHEASANT DOGS 
Farm raised puppies. Reasonable. Pryor & Dosdale 
Red Wing, Minn. 7-3 


COONHOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, 
started $6.00 each; 





Young hounds 
Macon Cawthon, 


cheap. 
pups 36.00 pair. 



































Alma, Ark 

IRISH SETTER (females) ready to train, hunters, pa 
pers, stamp. Shannon Kennels, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis 

GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 6-6 

WATER SPANIELS. Cocker Irish cross, black, brown, 
$15.00 Charles Gallagher, Spencer, Towa 

SPRINGER SPANIELS—Elicible males $15.90, females 
$10.00 Harley Everett, Atkinson, Neb —_— 

BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH SETTER puppies. Best blood 
lines Wesley Lair, Charleston, Mo. 

= ee SPANIELS, our specialty. Mr. and Mrs 

Watson, Smith’s Mill, Minn 

BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, $15. Bull- 
dogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas Sept. 32 

BEAGLES, RABBIT, COON Hounds, broken. Puppies 
M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa 2-6 

FOR SALE: Wonderful litter Labrador Retriever puree. 
Gus Bertsch, Glasgow, Montana 

POLICE PUPS, full blooded. $3.00 to $10.00. David 
Woodford, Philippi. W. Va 

BEAGLE PUPS, males $8.50, females $7.50 Floyd 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 6-2 
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OUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
puppies of the following popular breeds most reason 
le. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 


Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers Satis 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty 
Fifth, Denver, Colo tf 


0 


fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds beagle 
hounds, youngsters started on game. Also pointers and 
setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- 
logue 10¢ 12-tf 






















AK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, [Iilinois, offers for 
sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; 




































FIRST CLASS COON and combination hounds at sum 
mer time prices on 60 «days trial Also trained 
rabbithounds $22.50 a pair on 30 days trial Satis 
faction guaranteed D D Scott, Lawrenceburg, Tenn 
GOSSETTS OLD FASHIONED longeared black and tan 
bugle voiced American Hounds. Trained hounds, bred 
hitches, puppies Descriptive illustrated catalog 10 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio 6-6 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth 
Denver, Colo if 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered italog 10¢ 
Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Center, Ohio 
5-3 
SMITH BASSETHOUND KENNELS Spring Valley 
Ohio Illustrated descriptive folder, price 10 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES. black beaut eligible 
Dugger Kennels, La Junta, Colo 6 
Homesteads and Lands 
HUNTING, and summer Tourist Camp in Heart of Bi 
Game Hunting and Fishing Country, 10 lake tocked 
with Trout Now is the time to buy, write for ll in 
formation and views Wheeler sros Billi Mor 
tana 7-2 
OWNER SACRIFICING mink and beaver ranch on 
river northern Wisconsin Animals, pens, electric re 
frigeration water system, machinery buildi et 
Geo. Winter, Earl, Wis 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting. fish 
ing, trapping Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bld Kansas 
City 7 


FREE HOMESTEADS; some improved forfeited 
Ozarks to Coast Maps, 700 Facts—10« Bureau 4 
4322 Coliseum, New Orleans, La 


HOUNDS 


AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Reseten Illinois 

will send you more information recarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50 The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones 8-tf 







































Kansas 7-6 






















Books and Magazines 































REPTILES OF 
THE WORLD 


By Raymond Ditmar 
$4.00 Postpaid 










This is a book everyone should have 
whether amateur or professional. It one 
of our best sellers, and is written one 
of the best known authorities on reptiles. 
illustrated by almost 200 photo- 
with chapters devoted to turtles, 
crocodiles, alligators, lizards and 
Everyone is interested in snakes. 





1s 





by 





Liberally 
graphs, 
tortoises, 
snakes. 









Order today from 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hite St. Mount Morris, Il. 















































Lubricator 


Bullet Sizer and 





Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata- 
logue on hand loading. 





MODERN-BOND CORP. 


815 W.Sth St 





Wilmington, Del. 





“*PACIFIC’’ Wonder 
Reloading Tool 


SPEED 
ACCURACY 
SIMPLICITY 
ECONOMY 


Arranged in six different combinations 
—$13 to $22.50 










—J 


Reloading Supplies 


Front and Rear Sights 


For all rifles. Best Krag 
sight made—25,000 in use. 
$3 and $6. 
Telescope Sights 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 
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Or 
Arms 

FUR YOUR VACATION TRiv $2 Deposit, balance 

express inspection, Deposit back if not satistied. Cash 
Only, No trades 25 cal. imported automatie pistol, 
Colt ammunition, fine cond. $5. 25 cal. MAUSER auto 
matic, fine cond. $7. .25 cal. Colt automatic pistol, $8.50. 
32 cal. Iver John. revolver, blue hatmmerless, as new 
$6.75. 22 Har. & Rich. No. 922 target revolver, 6 in. 
as new, $6. 32 Savage automatic pistol, fine cond. $8. 32 
Colt automatic pistol, fine, $9. 380 Colt automati pistol, 
wood grip, as new, $12.75. 35 S. & W. automatic pistol 
as new, $12.50. 22 on 32 S. & W. target revolver, 6 in 
very fine, $18. 32-20 Colt Pol. Pos. 4 inch, very fine 
$15. 38 Colt Pol. Pos., 4 inch, very fine, $16. 38 Colt 
Army special, 4% in., very fine, $17 8 Colt Super 
automatic, new, $25. 38 S. & W. Special revolver 
inch ‘ 38 Colt automatic, as new cond officers 
model, $19 38 Colt Army Special, 6 in s new, $19 
14S. & W. single action 6% in. Russian, as new, $25 
45 S. & W. 1917 Army model revolver 5% in. very fine 
$15. 45 S. & W. Colt New Service 7% revolver, very 
fine, $17.50. 41 Remington Derringer, fair cond. $5. 4 
Colt automatic Army model, good cond $12 45 Colt 
automatic latest commercial model, as new, $22.50. 38 
S. A. Colt Special 5% blued, New cond. Heiser holster 
$24, 44 S. & W. Special 6 in. new cond ight 
Heiser holster, Heiser belt 40, Ideal loading siz- 
ing chamber, Resizing Die, 200 loaded cart val 

39. 45 8 Colt 7%, as new, holster, Belt, [deal load- 
ing tool, sizer and resizer, B & M Mould, 400 loaded 
cart $75.00 value for $37.50. 30 cal. Luger automatic 
3% Double Bagle model, as new, in Heiser holster, $20 
MM Luger automatic in holster, 1917 model Erfurt, fine 
$17.50 38 & RK top brake, 4 in as new, large 
grips, $5.50. 22 Iver-John supershot target revolver fine 
cond. $8. FIREARMS taken in trade on cameras, bin 
oculars and lenses National Camera Exchange 5 So 
Sth St.. Minneapolis, Minn 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER & WALTIE . RIFLES; 











Steyr & Belgian Shotguns; Luger, Walther and Big 
Mauser Automatics Sequoia Gun Bluer, $2 00 Catalog 
a Sequoia Importing Co., 25 Spear St., San Franci 
Calif 
HIGHPOWER RIFLES, all make new ghtly use 

Have large stock to select from Write your want 
Will pay cash for your rift Spangs Sporting lHlous¢ 
215 Davis St., Mineral Point, Wis. Tel 180 
FOR SALE—Winchester No. 12. 12 2-40 Single Bore 

perfect Want Purdey hammer shotzun Stevens No 
44% 22, 25-31 ammunition G. Schnelir Germantow! 
Wis 
BARRELS: 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt $2.00; 

Ang Luger barrels arms, ammunition list free 
PACIFICARMS tox 427, San Francisco, California 

June 





ELOADING SL SUPPLIES 


Tools, Primers, Pow- 
Stamp for Catalogue 


Ideal Pacific 
der, Metal Jacket 
W. JOSEPH O'CONNOR, 


Reloading 
Bullets. 


1517 First St. 





BAKER, OREGON 





SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special shell 
sights fitted. Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY. 851 E. 6th St.. Erie, Pa 











LEANKV 


GUN OIL: 


modern firearms. Cleans and lubricates. E 
to Guaranteed gun protection 
vince yourself. Send 10c for generous sample 


‘creeping”™' oil. specially 


asy 


use 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 





Reloading Tools, 


**Pacific”’ 


LOVERS, ATTENTION! 


Sights, 





A sample copy 

will be sent you for ten 
cover costs. This magazine is 
of the National Rifle 


GUN 
American Rifleman 

coin or stamps, to 

official publication 


WICK 


developed by experts for 
Con- 
and learn sbout our Special Combination Offer. 
424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 
Supplies 
of The 

cents, 


the 
Association 


nd is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 


to firearms. Its staff of experts will personally 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. 
inder no obligation in sending for this sample 
American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, 
ton, D. C 


answer 
You are 
The 
Washing- 
12-tf 


























WINCHESTER BARGAINS—AIl brand new takedowns 
Model 52-32/20, 44/40 half, 38/40 full magazine 
} bbls $19.85 Model 94-25/35 full, 32/40 half 
agazine, 26” bbl. $21.95 Latest Model 55, light- 
eight half magazine, nickel steel 24” bbl., 25/35 
$24.95, and .32 W. § $26.95 Shipped C. O. TD. exam 
ination for $5.00 M. O. For cash in full jointed rod 
free Baker & Kimball, 38 South St., Boston tf 
OVERSTOCKED, 30-06 cartridges $2.00 the 100, 30-06 
expanding $2.50 the 100, 30-06 boat-tail $3.00 the 
100, Krag $3.50 the 100, 303 British $2.50 the 100 
8 Automatic $2.00 the 100, 45 Automatic $2.50 the 
106 D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kansas. 
NOW IS THE TIME to buy that 3-bbl. gun you have 
ways wanted. We are closing out our sample gur 
at bargain prices. Send stamp for list. taker & Kim 
ball, 38 South St., Boston, Mass - tf 
FIVE NEW extension slide » handles for Model 12 Win 
chesters Price $5.95 each, Postpaid John Crowe, 
2713 Duncan Street Saint Joseph, Miss souri. 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS! PLAIN $1; fancy 50; extras 
$5 Sporters $1.50, $3.50, and $6 . Harner 
1600 Broadway, Springfield, Ohio, 7-2 
BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks, #1 ul 
Stamp brings*price list Any thickness. John Park 
hill, Rochester Minn a oe 
GUN RE —— KING, PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 
able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio 
Julv 32 
GU NSMITHING, stocking, bluing. Antiques restored. 
‘rices reasonable tailey, Lisbon, N. H. 5-7 
The Supreme Reel, new, for Automatic 
hotcun. M. J. Hartson, Coquille, Ore a. 
RIFLE TELESCOPE mountings, selling out. F. Dec ker, 
814 George St., Chicago, »-5 





ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Natural Foods that wil! 
bring and hold large numbers at 
your favorite hunting or fishing 
rounds. Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
uck Potato and 30 others de 
scribed in free illustrated book 

frite, describe grounds, and re 
ceive free planting advice and 
book. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 













Ducks need food. 
suitable for mid- “summer” 


k gro wing duck foods 
p eo Wild Duck 

6 years’ experi- 
ence. "Helpful planting Genestione free. Write 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARMS & NURSERIES 





_397 A Bik., ___ Oshkosh, Wis. 
MINNESOTA WILD - RIC E seed—Write for specia) 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait 
kin, Minnesota Sept. °32 








“TALES OF 
ROD AND 
GUN” 














“Tales of Rod and Gun” ($2.50 post- 
paid) was compiled because of an edi- 
tor’s quest for the ideal outdoor story. 
Harry McGuire, the compiler, concluded 
finally that no one story was that mas- 
terpiece, but that each of the seventeen 
stories selected for this anthology con- 
tains at least one aspect of greatness. 


he finds in the stories 


Specifically, 
“essential qualities of ex- 


selected these 


ceptional writing” action in Zane 
Grey; humorous characterization in T. 


atmosphere in Bev- 
description in 


Nash Buckingham; 
erly-Giddings; dramatic 
Ben Burbridge, and zest in Paul Ivey. 
The other contributors to this volume 
are Arthur V. Taylor, Rex Beach, B. F. 
Oddson, Archibald Rutledge, Donald 
Hough, T. Morris Longstreth, S. Omar 


Barker, Van Campen Heilner, Stewart 
dward White, John C. Phillips, Richard 
Halliburton, and L. Seaver Hamilton. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 











| 
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_ Fishing Tackle 





FLAPS AND FLUTTERS 
its wings like a drowning 
bug. Imagine a hungry 
BASS or PIKE passing up 
such a tempting mouthfull! 
Indestructible Semi-weedless. Single 4-0 hoc ee 


for Casting or Trolling with or without POR 
RIND or bait. Weight % os. NIC Cc Opren 








or BRASS, $1.00 at yom dealer's or POST PAID DI- 
BEC 1 aa our money back if not satisfied. FREE 
‘OLDE 


H. G. Allen & Co., Dept. 1, Peoria, tl. 





Its tricky motion gets ‘em 
where all other lures fail 
To introduce our new patented 
fly rod lure we are giving 
away 10,000 free. If you will 
sent us the pame and ad 
of your leading local sporting goods 
and inclose a dime to cover postage and handling, 
send you a sample pronto. Positively only one 
person answering ad Schnell Bait Company, 
Kankakee, Illinois. 


TOMATIC STRIKER SPOON 


Automatically hooks the fish the instant he 
strikes. Catches more 
big fish, Greatest 
casting and trolling 


spoon made, 
Length: 2%, 25, 34. 4 
AGc 46c 68¢ 5c 1:00 1 
Finishes: Silver, 2 | aS © 1.40 
S. £. Knowles Co., Migs. Ei Fir, 971 977 Howard St. San Francisco, Cal. 


Price each 
SPORTSMEN! CA 





of at least one 


dress 
dealers 
will 
to each 


Main & Charles Streets, 


we 




















TCH FISH WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 




















Use Old Indian Guide Calendar giving best fishing 
days in 1932 Prepare your own baits. Ten sure catch 
Channel, Bluecat, and Bullhead bait recipes Fifteen 
never-fail Carp, Buffalo, Sheephead and Sucker bait re 
cipes Fifteen other best baits and recipes ever dis- 
covered Easily prepared Secret of catching fish, how 
to attract fish, turtle baits, fish lures, traps, how to 
raise and keep night crawlers, electric worm riser, anti 
mosquito repellem, chiggers, bee stings, ivy poison lo- 
tions, bait preserving fluid, gun bluing, over fifty other 
recipes, tips, and secrets of great value Both Booklet 
and Calendar, all for $1.00 Postpaid Satisfaction 
Guaranteed Linders Store, Dept. O, Delphos, Ohio 
LIVE BAIT—Night Crawlers, Angle Worms, Soft Craw- 

fish, Helgramites, Frogs, Minnows, other kinds, de- 
livered to your «door, promptly, guaranteed alive. Free 
bait catalog, write The R. & R. Bait Store 48 East 
Rich St., Columbus, Ohio t 
ENJOY CASTING as thousands are with a Pekin rod 

and reel, gaining popularity fast for its merits, anti 
backlash, no thumbing The big swing is toward the 
Pekin reel Free literature Specialty Mfg. Co., 521A 
Court Street, Pekin, Illinois. 7-3 
WHOLESALE PRICES on fishing tackle 33 1/3 off 

list on all South Bend, Heddon and Creek Chub tackle 
Special prices on all lines of sporting goods Price list 
free. G. P. Lottes Co., 1015 N. Main St., Jasper, Ind 
“BAIT-CASTING A DRY-FLY,” by Jim Haywood 

Tells how to bait-cast a trout fly, make it float, and 
atch sunfish, crappie, etc A new sport! 25¢ pre 
paid H. G. Allen Co., Peoria, Iilinols. 5-4 
FLIES! FLIES! FLIES! Highest seialiaw bucktail and 

quirrel tail flies frout size eyed or snelled, 75e¢ doz 
bass size $1.00 doz Jim Archibald, Minden, La 
SPECIAL setter casting and eatinnds lines, direct to 

user Sample cards with colors, asts, ete., sent at 
your reque st Silkline Co., Dept. C., Pekin, Il 1-4 
LIVE HE LG RAMITE FOR Black Bass $3.7 75 per hun 

lred; $2 per fifty; $1.10 per twenty-five Geo. O 
Strong Willimantic, Conn 7-2 
CATFISH Catch ‘em with “‘Ketchem’’ bait. Send .50 

for large can Binderup Hdw Hastings, Nebr. 
FISHE RMEN'! TEN FAMOUS BAIT RECIPES l0e 

coin Brighton Supply, New Brighton, Penn 
COMIC fisherman's Gieteme 10¢ C. Valentine, 11775 
Findlay, Detroit, Michigan 5-6 


Archery Equipment 


BEST ARCHERY BOWS. 
from the heart of the yew country 
W. I. King Woodworking Shop 
1958 Onyx St. Eugene, Ore. 











rooL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50 Flemish bow 
tring 50 Matched cedar arrows $2.50 «doz Arrow 
nts 25 for 40¢ Satisfaction guaranteed. H. Wayte, 
Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich 
ARCHE RY TAC KLE from the Ozarks where raw ma- 
terial is plentiful and woodcrafters exceptional. Cata- 
7) C-4 free. Outdoor Amusement Company, Clinton, 
Missouri 3-6 
BE ST LEMONWOOD BOWS $7.00 Guaranteed first 
a materials and workmanship Why pay more ? 
( series Hebard, E agle River, Wis 7-6 
ARC HERY—Raw_ materials and finished tackle direct 
from producers Expert advice, list free Harry 
Hobson, Lyons, Oregon 5-3 








SO 


Taxidermy 


TROPHIES: 


animals, birds and fish <I 
Tanning, ladies’ furs. “ Gaim) Nn 

) » 

Game heads, rugs, etc., for ae! 
sale. Tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. 


M.J. HOFMANN, adieaanmanatiandianianndiedete a 


eueneunnne << THOMAS HODGES | 


| Sculptor Taxidermist 
4 MOUNTINGS 
TANNING, FURRIER 
High Class Workmanship 
“ 505 East 7th Street 
AAAARARABA LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 













p us 


our 






= pe 


Heads, 
mounted. 














PRIDE and PLEASURE 


in your trophies can be no great- 
er than the craftsmanship 
put therein. 
FURS FEATHERS 


LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 
Successors to Jonas Bros. 
of Livingston, Mont. 


FINS 














GLASS-EYES 


ALL TAXIDERMIST-SUPPLIES 
YOU SAVE CONSIDERABLE MONEY 
Ask for Catalog G of the actual maker 
THEODOR ZSCHACH 
Méinchréden Ofr. GERMANY 














JACK C. MILES 


SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 
SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 
FOR 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 








SHIP YOUR TROPHIES | 


to 


BEN H. MORGAN 
> Master Taxidermist 





Experienced, depend- 
able, skilled. Write for free in- 
structions on field taxidermy. 


376-378 Bell St., Akron, Ohio. 






TAXIDERMISTS Furmers, Tanners, 
prices, best grade 


Lowest 

ever offered Glass Indian Bead 25¢) sample card 

State your line of business when you write Free cat 

alogue Chas. A. Schumacher, 284 Halladay St., Jer 

sey City, N. J formerly partner of F. Schumacher 
Mention Outdoor Life 2-6 


GLASS EYES 
Naturalists Supplies, et 


sons 





sc .CALP S wholesale, buffalo, elk, deer 
skins, bear, lion, bobcat Golden eagles 
shipped frozen $5 Paper head forms 
Wholesale tanning Miles, Taxider- 
Broadway, Denver, 4-3 


HORNS AND 
Tanned rug 
for mounting 
Rug skulls 
mist, 1451 8 Colo 





GLASS EYES All kinds of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 
riers’ supplies. Finest, cheapest. Send today for most 
complete catalog ever issued. J. W. Elwood, Dest. 91, 
Omaha Nebr tf 
MAKING CHOKERS, fox, etc., $7; mink, marten, $3.50, 
tanning included Head mounting, rug work like 
prices Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington 








Mounted 
Specialist, 


irtistically 


FISH mounted 
, Fish 


Theodore Langguth 


YOUR PRIZE 
trout for sale 

oise, Idaho 

GLASS ‘Ss EYES Taxidermist and furrier meaties tools, 
catalog free Schoepfer, 134 West 32nd Street, New 


Yor! 7-6 











rTAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, 
animals, rugs, ladies furs made J. L. Larson, Iola, 

wi 7-6 

T \XIDERMISTS! 
Pap vler Mache 


Bird Body Forms from 
Arthur C sirch Y 


manufactures l 

Coldwater, 

LE ARN * TAXIDERMY, five course 
lermy School, Lemont, Ill 





Blue Reaver Taxi 





(e 
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__Where to Go Miscellaneous 

YUKON’'S INNOVATION A hunting trip to fit every 

purse Hunt in a virgin country, an abundance of 
game and the most beautiful scenery in the world 
Choose a trip you can afford Tell us what you want 
and we will do the rest Moose, sheep, caribou, bear 
and excellent fishing. Spring and fall bear hunts ar- Wanted—Names of men desiring 
ranged For particulars write Jacquots Brothers, White- “ 
horse, Yukon, Canada. __ __'___ 6-2 | Steady outdoor government jobs; 
=". hp. —— IN  omne g ) meee, + ee $1,700-$2,400 year; vacation. Patrol 

0 1 ig Smokey anc uene sake yvame 1é@kis aM e . 2 4 
now in a position to take out hunting parties If in- parks; protect game. Write immedi- 


terested write for information L. E. Goodell, Croydon, 


B. C., Canada 





Old Coins — 


$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. 





Many very valu- 








able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and sell. 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 7-6 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, Quarter size, 27c; $% size, 53c; 
2e piece and catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt 
Lake, Utah. 6-6 
RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war medals, 
selling catalogue 1l0c Mengelle, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. tf 








. 
Camera and Photo Supplies 
MAKE MONEY IN Photography. Learn 
home. Spare or full time. New plan. 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School 
graphy, Dept. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, 





quickly at 
Nothing like 
of Photo- 
Chicago. 
2-11 
WILD GAME photographs, elk, deer. moose, 
etc Set of 12, all different, size 2%x41%—50c cash 
Easton Picture Shop, Gardiner, Montana 6-6 





ACTUAL 





Indian Curios 


INDIAN RUGS elry 


Jewelry 
Wholesale Retail, 





Indian 
Flagstaff, 


NAVAJO 
Handicrafts 
Arizona : 
INDIAN RELICS, coins, curios, beadwork 
free Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, Kans. 


Pottery 
Babbits, 





Catalogue 








A New Book 
By Bob Becker 


ASS and trout, musky and tuna, 
-F Ontario to California, Wisconsin to 
Florida—Bob Becker knows them all and 
all of them are in this great new book. 
Ld riter, humorist, philosopher and expert 
reputation is nation- 
was and this is a book which every 
fisherman should have. 350 pages, weil 
illustrated. 





| Outdoor Life Book Shop, Mt. Morris, Ill. 


| For the $4.00 enclosed, send me Becker's 


“Memo 
—Go Fishing.’ | 


State 








| 
| 


ately. Delmar Inst., Dept. A-1, 


Denver, Colo. 









WHY NOT) 24 375° Song 
, mer and Fall gath-# 
ering butterflies, insects? I buy hundreds o 
kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
tures, price-list. Send 10 cents (not 
for my Illustrated Prospectus before 
butterflies. in 
Dept. 


Mr. ° 
22 Box 1424, 


stamps 
sending 
insects, 
San Diego, Calif. 





FIELD GLASSES 
Slightly used, $1.75 up; &x prism 
All makes DuMaurier, Busch 
Megaphos, etc., 3 to 24 power 
ment Catalog free. DuMaurier 
Elmira, N 4 
WANTED, ELIGIBLE MEN—WOMEN, 18-50, qual 
ify at once for permanent Government Positions, Salary 
range, $105-$250 monthly. Gov't experience unnecessary ; 
Paid vacations; Common education; Thousands appointed 


TELESCOPES 
Binoculars, $11.00 
Lemaire, Colmont 
World’s largest assort 
Importers, Dept. 17A 


BINOCULARS, 











yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo., 
today tf 
ENJOY a real smoke or chew of Shelton’s ripe mellow 
natural leaf tobacco direct from grower to user. Send 
25c for one sample pound delivered to you We raise 
it Shelton Plantations Co., Mayfield, Ky 
JUST WHAT MEN PAST FORTY NEED. ‘‘New Pro 
tatic Facts.’’ Frank—Helpful—-Interesting. Write for 
your free copy today. Dr. Bobertz, 1 Bobertz Buil 


ing, Detroit, Mich 


i- 
ALCOHOL BOOK—269 pages, 60 illustrations Maltix 1g 

mashing, fermenting, distilling, de-naturing, $3.2 
with order, or $3.50 C. O. D. G. O. Shaver, O 
De Queen, Ark. 7 





i) 





FOR SPORTSMEN” 


‘SIMPLIFIED BALLISTICS 

teaches you how to figure your own shooting A book 
let at 75 cents (money-order) Harry F. Geist, Oak Par! 
Ill 





GOLD-LEAF—GUARANTEED chewing or smoking 
Ibs. $1.00; ten $1.50 Fifty cigars $1.50 Pipe free 
Co-operative Farmers, B2 





Pay postmaster. Sedalia, Ky 
6-2 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES Best results 











Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 
DETECTIVES—Excellent opportunity Travel Experi 

ence unnecessary Detective Particulars FREE 
George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. ¥ 3-6 
BURIED MONEY and Mineral Mines located with tl 

fagiec Indicator Guaranteed, price $25.00 Addre 
ce. B ? Horton, Belle Rive, Ill : 
FOREST JOBS easily available, $17 ntl Cabir 

Hunt, trap patrol Get details inn liately Ray 

Service, K-17, Denver, Cc olo. 





=~ ee RODS, on money back guarar f not satis 
fied after using 3 days. D 


Robinsor Department 
18, Box 68, Elgin, Texas 7 


ATHLETES FOOT TENDERFOOT BALM Heals 
nant money back. Enclose 50 cent H. A. Vollmer 


Pruggist, Flat Rock, Mich. 7 


WILL PAY CASH for dental gold, old gold, platinun 
Highest prices by return mail Send to Bruce, Box 
193, Rockford, Illinois. oe 5-3 


TRAILERS—Camping, Cabin, Boat 
low prices Auto-Kamp Trailer Co 

Saginaw, Michigan. 

PATENTS 
L. F. Randolph, 


30AT BLUEPRINTS. Rowboats $1.00 
Catalog 10c. Blueprint Company, Wayne 


and Commercial. New 

Mfr Dept. O 
terms. Book and ad 
Washington, D. ¢ 





vice fr 


Low cost. Easy 
Dept. 365 








Speedsters $1.00 


Mich 





sample, photo, instructior 


_ Towa 


GATHER WILD GINSENG 
$1.00 Grigg, Hopkinton, 


SUPER-ELTO SPEEDSTER, used 38 hours, $80.00. H 
Hamilton, Pryor, Montana 6-2 








DID YOU KNOW-— 


that a trapper’s lifetime of ex- 
perience, cram full of the most 
valuable and little-known 
facts that mean success, has 
been written 


LIKE A NOVEL? 
Vivid—Entertaining— 
Amusing— 
David Pugh’s 
“Practical Trapping Methods” 
in Story Form 


The Only Book of Its Kind 


Now—50c from 
Outdoor Life Bookshop 
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Outdoor Life 


1 Camping by Kephart. Over 400 
* pages of valuable camp lore — 
tents, bedding, clothing, provisions, 
dressing game and fish, cooking, etc. 
2 Camp Cookery by Kephart. Prac- 
tical hints galore with scores of 
recipes grouped according to the time 
they take to get ready. 
3 Winter Camping by Carpenter. 
* How, with only blankets, an axe 
and food, you can stay out in all kinds 
of winter weather and be comfortable. 


4. Woodcraft for Women by K. Pink- 
erton. Written by a woman, espe- 
cially for women campers. 


5 Packing and Portaging by Wal- 
* lace. Illustrates and tells how to 
tie all kinds of hitches for back packs, 
horses, dogs, and canoes. 


6 The Canoe by R. Pinkerton. De- 

scribes and illustrates all types, 
the positions to take with different 
loads, packing luggage, portaging, etc. 


y Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 
by Moody. Belongs in every ruck 
sack where it will be handy at emer- 
gencies, when its advice may mean the 
difference between life and death. 


8 Reading the Weather by ee 
* streth. Facts—not superstitions. It 
makes understandable everything about 
sky signs, storm cycles, atmospheric 
conditions, and the barometer. 
9 Taxidermy by Pray. You can 
mount your own prize fish, bird, 
or animal trophy with its aid. 
10. Tracks and Tracking by Brun- 
ner. 160 illustrations of the 
tracks of different kinds of game show 
clearly how to tell one from another. 
11, Outdoor Photography by Dim- 
at you n to know to 
take goed. ae of wild life. 


Fishing 
12 Fine Art of Fishing by Camp. 
* A practical 


guide to the habits 
and best ~—— of taking American 
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13. t Rodmaking by Fraser. 
foe you can make ) "10d that 
is just to your liking. Fully illustrated. 
14 Practical Balt Casting by St. 
John. A practical, reliable guide 
to both the art of bait casting and the 

kinds of game fish taken that way. 
15 Fontes with Floating Files by 
© Camp. How to cast the floating 

fly, when, where and how to use it. 
16 Fishing Kits and Equipment by 
* Camp. Tells what rods, reels, 
leaders, flies, and bait you need for 
bass, trout, muskies, pickerel, pike, 

salmon, and other game fish. 


Arms and Ammunition 


17 Rifles and Rifle Shooting by 
Askins. Their construction, ac- 
tion, loads, shooting position, target 
work, quick firing, running shots, etc. 
18 Wing and Trapshooting by As- 
© kins. America’s greatest author- 
ity on shotguns has packed this book 
with practical help. 
19 Pistol and Revolver Shooting by 
© Himmelwright. Reliable infor- 
mation on small arms, ammunition, 
ballistics, and sights. 
20 Sporting Firearms by Kephart. 
Shotguns and _ rifles ~ - styles, 
mechanisms, ammunition, and uses. 


Dogs 
21 Practical Dog Keeping by Haynes. 
* How to feed, house, care for, 
groom, show, and train dogs. 
22 Practical Dog Breeding by 
Haynes. Crammed full of val- 
uable information which should be 
read and re-read by every beginner 
and old-timer alike. 
23. Scottish and trish Terriers. 
24, The Airedale. 
25. The Fox Terrier. 


26. The Bull Terrier. 

These standard books by Mr. Haynes 
tell the origin and history of each breed, 
their type standards, care and kennel- 
ing in sickness and in health, training, 
etc. 


Written by Horace Kephart, 
Chas. Askins, Samuel G. a 
Camp, Dillon Wallace, and 
other famous dyed-in-the- 
wool sportsmen. 


Contain up to 400 read- 
able pages and 160 instruc- 
tive illustrations. Handy 
pocket size, bound in strong 
flexible cloth. 


Subjects cover every sport. 
Make your selection from 
the descriptions below. 


mOW TO PLAY 


@, JAMES BURNS 


Boats 


27. Small Boat Building by Patter- 
son. A manual for the man who 
wants to be his own designer and 
builder. Covers all stages of coustruc- 
tion. Includes ten large scale plaus. 
28. Navigation for the Amateur by 
© Morton. All information, direc- 
tions, and formulas for safe cruising 
off shore. 
29. Small Boat Navigation by Sterl- 
ing. How to establish position, 
keep dead reckoning, and use charts, 
compass, and other instruments. 


Sports 
30 How to Play Tennis by Burns. 
Photographs show correct posi- 
tion for all strokes and the text ex- 
plains them fully 


SMALL BOAT 
NAVIGATION 
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31 Tennis Tactics by Little. The 
author, former Davis Cup team 
member, lays special emphasis on gen- 
eralship and court strategy. 
32. Swimming and Watermanship 
by Handley. Has been called 
the best book ever published on getting 
where you want to go in the water with 
your arms and legs. 
33 Modern Golf by Hilton. Help- 
* ful hints from a former Amer- 
ican and British amateur champion. 
34. Boxing by Hutchinson. Gives 
numerous suggestions for prac- 
tice, describes positions and various 
blows and the proper use of hands, 
body, and arms in all 6ituations. 
35 ice Boating by Stone. Diagrans 
and text show how to build all 
the various types and how to handle 
on the ice, 


Use this coupon to order your copies 
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below, at $1.00 each postpaid. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Outdoor Life Bldg., Mount Morris, Illinois 


Send me the OUTING HANDBOOKS whose numbers I have encircled 
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Want to Improve 


Your Shooting? 
Western Shells, Traps and Targets Will Help You Do It 


Target shooting at the traps or on the Skeet field will 
improve your timing and pointing and help you to 
derive much more satisfaction from your field shooting. 
At the same time you will learn a new appreciation of 
ammunition quality because target shooting gives you 
a close check on shotshell performance. 

Western Xpert, Field and Super-Trap* shells are 
favorites with leading target shooters because they 
give fast, dependable, unvarying shot patterns, shot 
after shot. 

The world’s record Skeet team score of 481 x 500 was 
made with Western Xpert Skeet loads. The same 
loads were used in setting the high professional Skeet 
average during 1931 and in winning dozens of club, 
state and sectional championships. 

The splendid record made by Western shells in target 
competition is not due to any single feature of the am- 
munition but to the balanced excellence of all com- 
ponents, combined with a high degree of loading skill. 
The powder used is clean, fast and uniform. The shot 
is round, smooth and true to size. Special patented, 
double concave composition wads are used—a new, 
improved type. Primers are clean, dependable and 
non-corrosive—protecting the bore from rust. 
Western shells for trap and Skeet shooting are special 
loads for a special purpose, easily identified by their 


special labels. Why not join the list of Western users 
and improve your scores? 
Western Traps for Skeet Shooting 
More Skeet clubs use Western Traps and White 
Flyer targets than any other equipment. The traps 
are simple and sturdy—positive in operation. 
Western has recently developed a new trap with im- 
provements which make it the last word in target 
throwing efficiency for the Skeet field. Full details will 
be sent on request. 
White Flyer targets are made of a special pitch com- 
position—sufhiciently tough to reduce breakage in 
trapping and handling to the minimum, yet brittle 
enough to shatter easily even when struck by only a 
few shot pellets. The sharply defined white band 
stands out brilliantly against the usual background. 
They are easier to hit and easier to break. ... Western 
Traps and White Flyers are used at a majority of 
championship tournaments. They will be used ex- 
clusively this year at the Grand American. 
Let us send you, free, the Trapshooting Handbook 
shown here and complete details about West- 
ern shells, the new Western Skeet Trap and 
White Flyer targets. "nanoeont 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY - 
719 Hunter Ave., East Alton, III. 


Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Calif, 
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* Super-Trap helps to take the distance out of 
handicap targets. It has a super-short shot 
string. Loaded with golden Lubaloy shot. 
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Why be satisfied with 
anything less than a 


WINCHESTER 


gun. The new Model 21 
Double is priced as low 
as $36.85. 
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